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AUTHORS     NOTE. 


Of  the  seven  studies  contained  in  this  book,  the  first  two 
and  the  fourth  are  enlargements  of  articles  which  originally 
appeared  in  the  London  Spectator,  to  which  journal  "The 
Finest  Walk  in  the  World ' '  owes  in  fact  its  title.  These 
three,  as  well  as  the  third  and  sixth,  have  also  been  issued 
separately  as  booklets  by  the  present  publishers;  the  last 
study  has  appeared  in  the  Christchurch  Press  (N.Z.) ;  while 
the  fifth  is  taken  largely  from  work  done  for  another 
booklet,  entitled  "The  Summit  Eoad, "  and  published 
by  the  Christchurch  Summit  Eoad  Association,  to  which 
body  the  author  would  herewith  offer  thanks  for  kind 
permission  to  reprint.  As  regards  the  illustrations,  it  is  her 
pleasant  duty  also  to  make  grateful  acknowledgement  to  the 
jST.Z.  Government  Tourist  Department,  and  to  Messrs.  J.  J. 
Kinsey,  J.  Cowan,  E.  B.  Graham,  C.  Spencer.  A.  E. 
Watkinson,  F.  Denton,  and  H.  G.  Ell,  M.P.,  all  of  New 
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THE  FINEST  WALK 
IN  THE  WORLD. 


From  a  map  of  the  N.Z.  2'ourist  Dept. 


The  Milford  Sound  Track. 


The  Finest  Walk  in  the  World. 


Deep  in  the  south-west  corner  of  New  Zealand, 
far  away  from  all  familiar  scenes  of  travel,  lies  the 
celebrated  Milford  Sound,  an  inlet  of  the  sea  said  to 
surpass  in  magnificence  even  the  fjords  of  Norway. 
Of  late  years  a  track  has  been  made  overland  to  the 
Sound,  and  this  track  anyone  possessing  feet  to  walk 
with,  eyes  to  see  with,  and  a  love  for  Nature  at  her 
loneliest  and  fairest,  could  scarce  do  better  than 
essay.  It  is  but  some  three  and  thirty  miles  in  length 
— traversable,  therefore,  by  the  practised  walker  in 
one  day,  though  very  much  more  profitably  allotted 
two  or  three:  it  can  be  negotiated  at  any  time 
between  early  November  and  late  March :  a  paternal 
Government  has  provided  it  with  all  necessary 
accommodation  for  travellers:  and  from  the  variety, 
the  beauty,  and  the  scale,  of  the  scenes  through 
which  it  passes,  it  must  certainly  be  accounted  one 
of  the  most  glorious  natural  wonders  of  the  world. 

The  Track  starts  at  the  head  of  beautiful  Lake  Te 
Anau,  and  leads  at  once  up  a  mountain-valley  filled 
with  Bush — magnificent  virgin  Bush,  composed 
mainly  of  tall  "silver  birches,"  beeches  really 
(Nothofagus  Menziesii),  whose  boughs  resemble 
nothing  so  much  as  giant  sprays  of  Titan  maiden-hair. 
Occasionally  a  single  branch  holds  out  a  torch 
of  clear  gold-yellow,  as  though  Autumn  were 

' '  Laying  here  and  there 
A  fiery  finger  on  the  leaves," 
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— only,  you  feel,  it  must  be  Autumn  in  a  land  of 
Spring,  for  where  is  there  green  fresher  than  among 
these  evergreens?  In  early  summer,  too,  the  red 
mistletoe — a  parasite,  but  one  that  hangs  its  host  with 
jewels — loves  to  emboss  the  birch-boughs  with  great 
clusters  of  bright  crimson  bloom.  A  fine  day  here  is 
a  dazzling  day;  and  when,  against  the  brilliant 
blue  of  the  sky,  the  generous  green  of  so  much  foliage 
glows,  and  this  rich  red  burns,  it  is  hard  to  conceive 
that  anywhere  there  can  be  light  more  lavish,  lustre 
more  fresh,  colour  more  pure  and  abundant.  The 
brightness  seems  to  shine  into  and  through  you. 

A  short  three-quarters  of  a  mile,  and  we  are  at 
Glade  House,  the  Government  Hostel.  Here,  the 
ruck-sack  and  walking-boots  must  be  donned;  and — 
a  word  in  your  ear!  the  boots  of  the  wise  will  be 
heavy,  but  the  ruck-sack  light.  Here,  too,  there  is  a 
view  worth  seeing.  The  house  stands  in  a  verdant 
clearing,  which  slopes  down  to  a  river — the  Clinton — 
smooth  and  quiet  as  glass;  and  beyond  the  open  fore- 
ground, and  a  middle  distance  of  noble  forest 
wrapped  in  velvety  light,  there  rises  high  in  air  the 
solitary  mass  of  Mt.  Mackenzie,  blue-based  and 
crowned  with  snow.  From  left  and  right  the  valley- 
walls  rush  towards  him,  all  muffled  deep  in  Bush  at 
first,  then  leaping  into  great  converging  peaks,  whose 
naked  grey  the  morning  paints  with  gold,  and  the 
sunset  with  tremendous  crimson ;  while  high  noon  so 
spiritualizes  them  with  sheer  light  that  they  seem 
almost  to  melt  into  a  vision  and  be  at  one  with  the 
sky. 

But  we  must  take  boat  across  the  river,  and  return 
to  the  Track.  Its  ascent  is  here  very  gentle,  and  its 
surface  smooth ;  we  might  almost  be  walking  through 
a  park — a  park  of  English  beeches  in  May — and  one's 
eye  has  begun  to  search  the  rich  moss-banks  for 
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primroses ....  when,  with  a  smile,  New  Zealand  puts 
us  right — there  is  no  such  moss  in  England !  And  no 
such  trees  either!  Before,  behind,  to  left  and  right, 
the  forest  comes  unbroken — vista  beyond  vista,  lofty 
hall  past  hall,  of  lively,  glorious  green,  pillared  upon 
great  brown  mossy  boles.  Immense  boughs,  also 
brown  with  velvet  moss  half-a-hand  deep,  embroidered 
with  lichens,  dripping  with  ferns,  zigzag  mazily  in 
and  out  the  leafy  layers  they  support.  The  sun  (no 
English  sun!  he  is  twice  as  bright)  looks  like  a 
splintered  star,  up  there  between  the  tree-tops,  and 
each  of  his  rays  falls  in  a  splash  of  cool  brightness 
through  the  green,  equable  gloom,  and  singles  out 
random  beauties  to  be  blessed — yonder,  high  up, 
outlining  with  glinting  gold  the  sombre,  bronzy 
velvet  of  a  bough:  a  little  lower,  illumining  upon  a 
shadowy  background  of  mid-air  foliage  some 
delicate  outspray  of  leaves,  or  silver  shower  of  moss, 
until  they  give  the  effect  of  a  laugh  in  sober  society: 
lower  yet,  pelting  heartily  with  the  dazzle  and 
sparkle  of  wet  light  the  glossy,  oleaginous  leaves  of 
the  undergrowth  (if  the  beeches  replied  with  a 
laugh,  the  jolly  broadleaf  surely  shouts  for  joy !)  ;  and 
falling,  finally,  to  earth?  There  is  not  a  speck  of 
bare  earth  to  be  seen ;  the  very  Track  is  inches  thick 
with  brown  beech-mast,  and  fallen  leaves  and  twigs. 
No !  it  is  upon  cushions  of  many-coloured  mosses — 
apple-green,  emerald-green,  ruddy,  russet,  silver, 
red-gold  and  gold-green — that  the  bright  shaft  comes 
to  rest;  or  upon  surges,  knee-deep,  waist-deep, 
soaring,  arching,  exquisitely  falling,  of  the  marvel- 
lous New  Zealand  ferns.  In  either  case,  did  you  ever 
know  before  what  bright  still  light  could  be?  And 
this  is  the  career  of  but  one  sunbeam ;  there  are 
thousands  of  them  dancing  down  through  the  green. 
As  you  walk  up  this  enchanted  forest-aisle, 
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breathing  its  fragrance  of  moss  and  fern,  wholesome 
rich  decay,  and  richer  growth,  parroquets,  in  colour 
so  like  the  foliage  that  they  are  hard  to  distinguish, 
herald  you,  we  would  hope  inappropriately,  with 
cries  of  "Per-etty  bad!  Per-etty  bad!"  The  tui 
pipes  overhead  in  tones  sweeter  than  those  of  the 


Tourist  Dept. 

thrush,  and  not  unlike  them — only  he  varies  them 
with  chuckles  and  snores,  for  he  is  a  born  wag.  The 
dainty  little  fantail  (a  kind  of  fly-catcher)  comes, 
friendly  and  inquisitive,  to  flirt  his  pretty  fan  of 
brown-and-white,  and  tumble  aerially  for  his  dinner, 
full  in  the  stranger's  face.  Bush  wrens  and  "rifle- 
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men,"  tiny  bunches  of  green  and  brown  feathers 
with  no  tails  at  all  to  flirt,  tinkle  their  little  chimes 
from  every  covert ;  torn-tits,  with  coats  of  coal,  vests 
of  primrose,  and  surprisingly  big  pates  of  ruffled 
black  velvet,  peer  bright-eyed  from  the  branch-tips 
to  see  what  food  your  footsteps  have  brought  into 
the  light;  and  somewhere  in  the  green  clouds  over- 
head you  are  sure  to  hear  a  bell-bird  fluting,  or  the 
rush  of  a  kaka's  wings.  You  may  even  see  the  latter 
— he  is  a  parrot — walking  warily  along  a  branch, 
with  toes  turned  in  and  wise  grey  head  bent  over; 
and  as  he  twists  and  turns,  you  can  admire  his  collar 
of  glancing  rubies,  and  his  breast  of  shimmering 
garnet  and  green,  though  not  till  he  flies  off  will  he 
show  what  crimson  he  carries  beneath  each  wing,  to 
match  the  mistletoe.  And  you  can  scarcely  fail  to 
meet  the  long,  inquisitorial  eye  of  a  weka  (woodhen), 
stalking  among  the  fern  in  a  suit  of  fine  pheasant 
brown — almost  wingless,  but  perfectly  self-possessed, 
because  so  justly  sure  of  those  long  red  legs. 
Another  wag  is  the  weka — and  a  most  daring 
"snapper-up  of  trifles,"  considered  or  unconsidered. 
A  man  let  fall  his  watch  once  on  the  Track,  in  a 
weka's  company;  he  never  got  it  back!  And  let  us 
but  drop  a  scrap  of  food  and  stand  still  a  moment . . . 
look!  here  he  comes,  or  she.  ..jerkily,  one  leg  over 
the  other,  long  brown-flecked  neck  turning  cautiously 
from  side  to  side,  inquiring  ruby  eye,  long,  sharp 
red  beak... Ah!  he  has  snatched  the  prize  at  your 
foot !  He  is  off ! — but  you  could  hardly  call  him  a  shy 
bird,  could  you?  As  a  matter  of  fact,  nearly  all 
the  native  creatures  of  New  Zealand  seem  more  or 
less  fearless;  and  here  on  the  Track,  happily,  they 
may  remain  so,  for  the  forest  is  a  State  Reserve,  and 
comparatively  few  men  come  here,  no  dogs,  and  no 
guns.  In  return,  there  is  nothing  in  all  the  forest  for 
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Man  to  fear — no  snakes,  not  even  a  poisonous  spider. 

About  a  mile  up,  we  come  to  a  little  hut,  pic- 
turesque in  its  decay,  that  stands  back  in  a  small 
clearing  on  the  left  whose  floor  is  of  brown  beech- 
mast,  and  its  walls  of  lofty  "red"  birches.  The 
aspiring  boles  of  these,  eighty,  a  hundred  feet  in 
height,  cannot  stay  to  harbour  any  mosses — they 
must  ever  be  springing  straight  up  to  find  free  light 
and  air;  and  their  foliage,  a  lacework  of  leaves  and 
light,  weaves  here,  on  either  side  the  hut,  long 
mid-air  glades  and  avenues  of  golden  green — an 
overhead  Track  for  the  fairies.  The  sunbeams  love 
it,  and  come  frolicking  along,  to  rest  at  last  like 
a  benediction  on  the  little  brown  hut  where  every 
traveller's,  too,  should  join  it;  for  this  once  was  the 
dwelling  of  Quinton  McKinnon — he  who  discovered 
the  Pass  that  bears  his  name,  and  so  made  our  walk 
possible. 

Light  through  the  trees,  too,  on  our  right — and  look ! 
we  have  come  again  upon  the  Clinton.  The  Clinton! 
Gently  parting  the  massed  Bush  with  its  open  road 
of  radiance,  green  as  moss,  glowing  as  an  emerald, 
pellucid  as  the  air,  it  glides  and  gleams  along  like  a 
living  jewel,  a  creature  of  crystal — exquisite,  un- 
speakable !  So  smooth  is  its  sheen,  that  it  seems  to 
float  along  rather  than  flow;  the  trees  of  its  brink 
are  reflected  in  it  leaf  for  leaf,  and  with  an  added 
brightness  soft  as  silk;  and  the  great  boulders  that 
stud  it  here  and  there  look  to  be  poised  on  glass. 
So  clear  is  it,  that  ten  feet  of  its  depth  look  no  more 
than  two ;  and  you  can  count  every  fleck  on  each  of 
the  pebbles,  grey,  white,  yellow,  brown,  that  com- 
pose its  cleanest  bed,  every  inch  of  the  great  black 
fallen  logs,  whose  presence  here  and  there  deepens 
its  tint,  every  velvety  spot  on  each  great  trout  that 
bars  the  current  with  his  waiting  fifteen  pounds  or 
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so.  It  is  like  seeing  them  all  through  clear  bright  air 
— coloured  air,  though,  and  with  some  other  magical 
quality  added!  And  the  blue  duck  loves  to  mirror 
itself  in  these  glassy  reaches,  and  so  does  the 
Paradise  duck,  with  its  handsome  plumage  of  rich 
green  and  brown  and  its  neat  white  hood.  It  is  but 
a  short  stream  and  a  narrow,  the  Clinton;  but  for 
pure  loveliness  it  would  be  hard  to  match. 

But  all  this  green  glory,  of  forest  and  water,  is 
not  all.  As  you  come  quite  out,  presently,  on  the 
grey  granite  boulders  of  the  river's  brink,  and  look 
across,  you  see  a  sight  to  make  your  heart  stand  still ! 
From  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  the  forest  rises 
sheer  -  — .  How  can  the  trees  possibly  keep 

their  hold,  one  asks,  as  up  they  climb,  up,  up,  up ! 
from  the  river  to  a  height  of  some  three  thousand 
feet,  one  perpendicular  wall  of  foliage.  And  when 
they  stop,  your  eye  cannot,  but  must  go  climbing 
on,  to  those  grey  crags  above  the  Bush,  belted  with  a 
little  scant  gold  grass. . . .  and  still  up,  up!  beyond 
them,  too:  until,  with  head  almost  bent  back  you 
gaze  into  the  glorious  blue-white  of  a  glacier,  and 
beyond  that  see  snow-peaks  pierce  the  blue.  You 
sigh,  perhaps — but  not  with  sorrow.  . .  .Had  you  any 
idea  Earth  was  so  wonderful? 

' '  Thy   Thoughts   are   very   deep. ' ' 

The  fact  is,  that  you  are  here  looking  right  up  one 
side  of  the  Clinton  Valley.  It  is  perhaps  six  thousand 
feet  in  height;  for  four  thousand  or  so  it  does  not 
slope;  and  after  that  gives  back  but  slightly.  This 
is  truly  "the  region  of  the  perpendicular" — the 
mountains  are  split  right  straight  down  from  their 
summits  to  within  a  few  hundred  feet  of  sea-level. 
The  other  valley-side,  perhaps  half-a-mile  from  its 
fellow,  is  equally  steep  and  just  as  precipitous;  and 
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presently,  as  the  Track  ascends,  as  the  trees  lessen 
both  in  size  and  number,  and  the  frowning  white- 
tipped  walls  begin  to  draw  together  above  the 
canyon,  you  realise  that  you  are  walking  at  the 
bottom  of  a  gigantic  furrow  of  the  earth — something 


like  the  Lauterbriinnen  Thai,  for  instance,  but  more 
stupendous  and  very  much  more  beautiful.  Many  a 
headlong  creek  now  conies  hurrying  across  the  Track 
from  the  mountains  on  the  left;  sometimes  these  are 
to  be  crossed  by  the  boulders  they  have  brought 
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down,  sometimes  by  a  mossy  birch-trunk  bridge. 
The  debris,  it  may  be  the  remains,  of  a  last  winter's 
avalanche,  meets  you  here  and  there,  but  delicate 
loveliness  nods  upon  its  edge  in  a  lilac  and  light-blue 
cloud  of  mountain  blue-bells — exquisite  single  flowers, 
swaying  each  on  a  stalk  so  slender  you  can  scarcely 
see  it;  and  still  there  are  fairylands  of  lesser  Bush, 
dripping  wells  of  moss  and  rock,  and  the  lovely 
presence  of  the  ferns.  Once  and  again  you  may 
experience  a  shock  at  finding  yourself  upon  the 
brink  apparently  of  a  tremendous  precipice,  but 
only  to  laugh  next  minute  at  your  illusion,  while 
you  admire  the  cause  of  it — a  little  trackside  pool, 
surrounded  by  deep  leafage,  but  with  its  surface 
open  to  the  sky,  and  so  untroubled,  and  of  a  mirror- 
ing sheen  so  perfect,  that  it  is  small  wonder  you  took 
it  for  empty  air,  and  the  overhead  crags  that  it 
reflects  for  grey  walls  going  fathomlessly  down .... 

At  the  sixth  mile,  where  the  tall  Bush  ends,  we 
pass  deserted  Middle  Hut ;  and  at  the  tenth,  find 
Pompolona  Huts,  and  stay  the  night.  Pompolona 
is  so  called  after  a  kind  of  fried  scone,  once  memor- 
ably made  there — a  domestic  touch  that  does  not 
come  amiss  perhaps  by  the  time  we  have  arrived. 
Perched  on  a  cliff  above  the  river,  and  looking  up 
the  valley,  which  is  now  all  precipices  and  peaks,  its 
position  at  all  events  is  abundantly  romantic ;  and 
if  the  iron  walls  of  it  be  not  especially  picturesque, 
what  could  be  more  so  than  the  huge  open  hearth, 
with  its  low-set  black  oven,  hanging  pots,  and  mighty 
logs  of  birch  now  glowing  with  flames  other  than 
those  of  the  mistletoe — and  more  sympathetic,  it 
must  be  confessed,  toward  a  hungry  traveller's 
needs. 
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On,  next  day !  Another  two  or  three  miles  up-valley, 
and  here,  below  more  huts,  and  amid  another  outburst 
of  Bush,  is  the  lovely  little  lake  of  Mintaro,  with  its 
water  of  a  strange  blue-green,  and  a  charm  of  silken 
reflections  on  a  calm  bright  day  that  can  hardly  be 
excelled.  But  look  away  from  its  margin  and  up — 
at  this  huge,  dominating  Presence,  that  just 
across  the  lake  suddenly  erects,  and  spreads  far 
along  the  sky,  thousands  of  feet  above,  its  appalling 
dark-grey  rampart,  absolutely  precipitous,  nay, 
seeming  at  times  to  overhang  its  base.  There  is  no 
debris  of  rock  about  it,  no  shingle-slip;  its  great, 
firm,  weather-washed  slabs,  where  even  the  snow- 
grass  can  find  only  an  infrequent  footing,  glisten 
slipperily  with  water  in  the  driest  weather,  while,  in 
wet,  cataracts  everywhere  stream  down  it,  as  indeed 
they  do  from  all  the  heights  around.  "What  is  this 
"monument  of  immoveability  and  compacted 
might?"  It  is  Mt.  Balloon,  seen  here  sideways,  as 
a  tremendous  wall.  In  l&ll  he  was  climfbed  for.  the 
first  time,  but  from  the  other  side;  from  this,  he  is 
surely  for  ever  impregnable.  But  now,  look  round  a 
little  to  the  left,  and  see  that  other  long,  but  lower, 
ridge  of  grey,  at  right  angles  with  Balloon,  cutting 
the  sky  across  the  head  of  our  valley.  Perhaps  we 
noticed  it  already  at  Pompolona?  But  take  a  good 
look  up  at  it  here,  from  Mintaro;  before  long  we 
may  hope  to  be  looking  down  on  Mintaro  from  it. 
For  that  is  McKinnon's  Pass. 

At  the  thirteenth  mile,  the  Track  crosses  the 
infant  Clinton,  and  the  zigzag  ascent  grows  steep. 
The  remaining  birches  are  stunted  now,  and  bearded 
with  long  white  moss  that  makes  you  think  of  Druids 
and  entrancement :  they  vanish  altogether  before 
long,  and  the  ferns  dwindle  and  disappear.  The 
native  fuchsia,  the  mountain  ribbonwood  with  its 
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lovely  and  delicate  white  blossoms  (something  like 
those  of  the  cherry),  the  veronicas,  olearias,  and 
other  "scrub,"  accompany  you  for  awhile,  then  they, 
too,  cease.  The  air  grows  of  a  sudden  larger  and 
lighter,  and,  if  it  is  fine  weather,  very  much  more 
warm  and  sweet,  and  full  of  the  pleasant  music  of  a 
a  thousand  tiny  thrumming  wings.  You  have 
climbed  through  the  three  thousand  feet  of  the  tree- 
region,  and  are  out  above  it  now,  on  a  rugged 
mountain  side,  strewn  with  loose  stones.  A  kea 
(mountain-parrot)  wheels  in  splendid  circles  above 
the  Bush  far  below,  or  into  the  blue  above ;  he  makes 
you  realise  how  on  the  edge  of  emptiness  you  are. 
Here  is  a  complete  change  from  the  Bush.  The  bare 
rocks,  bare  air,  bare  light,  all  give  the  place  a  look 
of  nakedness  that  is  almost  destitution,  an  effect 
of  freedom  almost  savage.  Yet  at  the  same  time, 
something  else  pervades  it  with  a  delicious,  intimate 
charm — its  wealth  of  Alpine  flowers.  New  Zealand 
has  comparatively  few  flowering  herbs,  except  upon 
her  mountains,  but  there  she  makes  amends,  for  there 
they  blossom  in  thousands.  Nearly  all  are  yellow  or 
pure  white,  with  occasional  touches  of  shy  crimson 
or  purple.  In  early  summer,  here  are  masses  of 
ourisias,  rather  like  milky  ox-lips:  hosts  of 
asphodels  with  bright  gold  pyramids  of  stars:  silver- 
white  mountain  daisies  of  many  kinds:  senecios — 
lemon  or  deep  yellow,  or  white  with  great  purple 
eyes,  each  a  great  handsome  bunch  of  daisies  on  one 
stem:  most  beautiful  of  all,  perhaps,  the  mountain- 
lilies — buttercups,  rather,  for  the  plant  is  a  ranun- 
culus— with  their  chalices  of  living  snow,  their  hearts 
of  gold,  and  great  green  semi-circular  leaves.  Should 
you  need  a  drinking-cup,  the  nearest  lily-leaf  will 
serve  you.  It  may  even  serve  you  with  the  draught 
as  well,  for  at  the  bottom  of  its  generous  bowl. 
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veined  and  deeply  green  as  the  rind  of  a  water-melon, 
there  is  generally  a  fresh  little  reserve  of  rain-water 
or  dew.  Later  in  the  season  come  clusters  of  snow- 
white  gentian,  the  little  saxifrage-like  white 
Forstera  that  has  a  crimson  throat,  and  ever  so  many 
more  that  there  is  no  time  to  name. 


Mountain  Lilies.  M 

On  you  climb,  and  presently  have  reached  the 
saddle,  along  which  the  Track  leads,  now  nearly  at 
a  level,  for  almost  a  mile.  This  is  McKinnon's  Pass — 
in  its  essence  a  tremendous  wall  of  granite, 
thousands  of  sheer  feet  above  the  valleys  it  divides 
(its  altitude  is  3,500),  and  not  at  all  wide — that  is. 
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there  is  plenty  of  room  for  the  Track,  but  should  you 
wander  off  it  ever  so  little  to  the  right  or  to  the  left, 
you  will  find  yourself  brought  up  suddenly  by  an 
immense  beetling  precipice,  plunging  down  to  the 
valley  below.  The  top  of  this  mountain-rampart  is 
a  tumble  of  little  hillocks  strewn  with  lichened  rocks, 
carpeted  thick  with  tawny  snow-grass  and  bog 
mosses,  scattered  with  flowers  and  gemmed  with 
innumerable  little  tarns;  these  last  lie  looking  up  at 
the  sky  with  eyes  of  blue  or  silver,  and  in  them  the 
surrounding  peaks  find  often,  too,  their  images  of 
purple  and  white.  Near  the  largest  of  them,  Lake 
Ella,  a  little  off  the  Track,  there  stands  a  cairn  of 
stones  in  memory  of  McKinnon,  and  do  not  let  us  omit 
our  contribution !  The  great  white  peak  of  Mt.  Hart 
stands  sentinel  at  the  hither  end  of  the  Pass ;  at  the 
further,  stands  Balloon,  here  an  incomparable,  awful, 
single  peak  of  grey  soaring  purely,  all  delicate  mag- 
nificence, into  the  blue,  sure  against  fleeting 
clouds,  towering  up  darkly  through  mists,  or  it 
may  be,  imminent  and  dread  with  storm.  But  we 
will  have  our  weather  fine,  and  pause  here  for  a 
moment  at  his  foot,  to  gain  a  comprehensive  view. 
The  crickets  are  chirping,  the  little  grey  ground-lark 
pecks  the  moss  and  patch-plants  at  our  feet,  and  here 
comes  a  kea  sidling  up  to  inspect  us — an  inquisitive 
and  most  amusing  mountain-mate,  though  with  a 
shocking  reputation  as  a  thief  and  a  sheep-slayer. 
Look  a  moment  at  his  plumage  of  metallic  olive- 
greens,  a  little  bluish  towards  the  tail,  and  at  his 
terrible  hooked  beak.  "Kee-ah!"  His  mate  has 
called  him,  he  is  off !  and  see,  he,  too,  carries  trophies 
of  colour  under  his  wings  like  his  cousin,  the  kaka; 
only  in  his  case  blood-red  would  Fancy  call  them. 
But  look  beyond  him  now,  and  away. 

For  from  this  point,  you  can  see  the  whole  Pass 
travelling  towards  you,  and  the  whole  height  and 
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The  Track  along  McKinnon  Pass. 


Tnurist  I)i-pt. 
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depth  of  the  mighty  scene  around.  On  the  left,  lies, 
deep  below,  the  valley  of  the  Clinton,  here  cut  by  the 
out-jut  of  the  Pass  into  two  gorges  that  seem  quite 
distinct.  Of  these,  the  further,  which  is  the  valley- 
head,  is  a  tremendous  cirque — a  vast,  vertical, 
r®unded  precipice  half  a  mile  across  and  nearly  the 
same  depth,  of  naked  snow-capped  grey,  scooped 
out  by  glacier  action  into  the  likeness  of  half  a 
colossal  cup  split  down.  In  the  sunniest  weather  this 
gorge  has  a  forbidding,  almost  a  frightful,  look. 
Even  the  baby  Clinton,  trickling  from  a  discoloured 
snow-bed  at  its  base,  and  some  consequent  green 
beginnings  of  the  Bush,  cannot  redeem  its  grimness, 
or  soften  its'  desolation.  But  Lower  Clinton,  our  own 
valley  up  which  we  have  been  walking,  is  in  delicious 
contrast.  How  coloured  and  how  peaceable  it  looks 
in  all  its  length  down  there,  deep  within  its  double 
wall  of  peaks,  silver  and  white  and  grey  and  tipped 
so  airily  with  light !  It  is  all  warm  green  with  forest ; 
friendly  Pompolona  stands  out  clear ;  there,  see !  is 
Mintaro,  expanding,  just  below,  its  beautiful  blue- 
green  gloss;  and  all  the  way  down  the  valley  the 
pebbly  river  makes  a  winding  mosaic  of  grey  and 
azure.  Upper  Clinton  may  scowl — Lower  is  all  one 
smile ! 

Now  for  the  other  side !  Three  thousand  feet  below 
us  on  the  right,  in  the  shape  of  a  rough  Y  with  its 
head  this  way,  lie  three  more  granite  gulfs,  three 
more  valleys. . .  .ah,  how  beautiful!  Headed  each  by 
a  snow-crowned  cirque,  and  filled  with  the  deep- 
green  forest,  theirs  is  the  further  enchantment  of  a 
veil  of  soft  blue  atmosphere — that  hovering  haze, 
that  bloom  as  of  grapes,  that 

Rich  gloom  of  the  air, 

Of  velvet  and  vair, 

(as  Jessie  Mackay  puts  it  in  her  beautiful  "Valley 
of  Rona"),  which  clothes  far  mountain-Bush.  Down 
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the  further  branch  of  the  Y,  a  silver  stream  comes 
coiling — that  is  Diamond  Gully;  the  stem  of  the 
letter  is  formed  by  the  long  valley  of  the  Arthur, 
our  future  road ;  the  third  valley,  immediately  below 
us,  into  which  the  Track  rounds  down  from  here,  is 
that  of  Roaring  Creek ;  and  in  the  fork  of  the  three 
you  may  see  the  blue  smoke  rise  from  our  next 
bivouac,  Quinton  Huts.  But  enough  of  looking  down ! 
Lift  your  eyes,  and  look  abroad  and  aloft  at  the 
mountains,  the  world  of  mountains,  among  which  the 
Pass  here  hold  us — on  its  lap  as  it  were,  and  at  the 
level  of  their  waists.  Round  us  in  every  direction, 
rocky  ramparts  and  cirques,  fair  grey  pinnacles, 
glittering  shoulders  and  islet  peaks  of  snow  break  in 
upon  the  deep  blue  of  the  sky.  And  look  at  our  near 
neighbours! — Mt.  Edgar's  pure  white  gable,  above 
the  valley  of  the  Arthur,  and,  just  across  the  gorge 
of  Roaring,  so  close  that  you  might  almost  fling  a 
stone  on  him,  Elliott  the  magnificent!  his  stern  great 
brows  of  grey  tressed  with  innumerable  cascades, 
and  his  shoulder  carrying  like  a  fur  the  massed,  blue- 
chasmed  white  of  the  Jervois  Glacier.  . .  .there!  one 
of  its  great  ice-blocks  piled  so  thick  on  the  edge  of 
the  precipice  has  just  gone  thundering  over  it  into 
the  valley,  like  a  great  snow-waterfall.  It  is  not 
often  one  can  look  the  high  snows  in  the  face  like 
this,  so  easily,  and  without  any  climbing  pre- 
liminaries. What  an  astonishing  place  this  Pass  is, 
and  with  how  unimaginable  a  view! 

The  air,  too,  is  so  light  and  sprightly  that  you  feel 
as  if  you  could  walk  for  ever ;  the  sky,  in  fine  weather, 
is  of  a  peculiar  purity,  the  light  intense;  nay,  even 
in  bad  weather  your  spirits  rise  up  here.  Indeed, 
once  he  has  realised  the  unique  view,  it  is  a  question 
whether  fine  weather  be  the  traveller's  best  fortune 
on  the  Pass.  But  it  is  so  shelterless  here — suppose 
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one  should  get  wet .  . .  .  ?  To  tell  the  truth,  you  get 
so  often  wet  through  on  the  Track  that  you  take  no 
notice  of  it,  and  the  air  is  so  pure  and  germless  that 
you  never  take  any  harm,  either.  And  it  is  fine  to 
watch  the  gathering  clouds  sail  along  these  valley- 
gulfs  like  great  white  swelling  argosies,  or  the  voyaging 
of  grey  rain-veils  sweeping  the  view  suddenly  out 
of  the  world,  and  then  as  suddenly  restoring  it.  It  is 
splendid  to  see  the  white  mist,  drifting,  dazing, 
through  which  the  sun  looks  like  a  silver  shilling,  or 
does  not  look  at  all,  rent,  all  of  a  sudden !  by  the  un- 
questionable, firm  peaks,  looking  greater  than  ever. 
And,  on  a  day  of  storm,  when  every  crag  hurls  water, 
when  the  fierce  wind  hurls  the  water  straight  into 
spray,  and  all  but  tears  you  from  the  Track,  when 
the  creeks  of  the  descent,  multiplied  innumerably 
and  swollen  with  appalling  suddenness  into  roaring, 
volleying  wastes  of  water  white  as  snow,  are 
difficult  and  dangerous  to  cross — the  place  is  full  of 
a  bewildering  glory !  What,  one  marvels,  can  it 
be  like  during  those  unbeholden  months  when  no 
step  mars  the  smooth,  mounded  snows,  when  every 
cataract  is  dumb,  and  the  majestic  cirque  about  each 
valley-head,  and  each  unearthly  peak,  meet  in 
unstained  silence  and  solemnity  the  vast  brilliance 
of  the  winter  noon — the  splendid  stars,  or  tempests 
yet  more  mightily  magnificent,  of  the  unbreathed-on 
winter  night? 

Winding  on,  across  the  shoulder  of  Balloon,  over 
the  rocks  of  Roaring  Creek,  and  round  its  valley- 
head:  past  the  little  green  ribbon-wood  grove  that 
softens  with  romance  the  ruin  of  Crow's  Nest  Hut: 
across  that  headlong  beach  of  boulders  which  wants 
but  a  few  hours'  steady  rain  to  change  itself  into  the 
terrific  torrent  of  Stony  Creek:  the  Track  begins 
presently  a  swift  plunge  back  into  the  Bush.  Down 
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ladders  of  boulders  and  stairs  of  moss,  over  its 
narrow  rocky  path  the  singing  creeks  fall;  through 
and  beyond  its  birch-tips,  ethereal  vistas  of  far 
mountain-glory  shine.  Mosses,  ferns,  the  glossy, 
glancing  undergrowth,  the  rich  arabesques  of 
brown  upon  walls  of  green — all  are  back;  how  hard, 
now,  to  recall  the  naked  Pass!  Down,  down,  down. . 
with  Roaring  Creek  thundering  on  the  left — unseen, 
till  by  and  by  you  catch  a  glimpse  of  his  waterfalls 
through  the  leaves.  Shortly  after,  you  come  out  into 
a  scene  of  trees  and  ferns  that  would  surely  do  for 
the  picture  of  Fairyland;  and  find  that  you  have 
reached  the  fork  of  the  Y,  and  Quinton  Huts. 

And  something  more !  Deep  in  this  forest-cup, 
whose  sides  are  six  sheer  mountains,  a  side-track  of 
mosses  and  rocks  and  ribbon-wood  glades  like  an 
orchard  of  Kent  in  flower-time,  leads  to  the  highest 
cataract  in  the  world,  discovered  by  Donald 
Sutherland  before  McKinnon  found  the  Pass,  and 
called  after  him  the  Sutherland  Falls.  The  highest  of 
the  Yosemite  Falls,  which  are  divided  by  a  stream, 
is  1600ft.;  the  Sutherland's  three  leaps,  which  are 
but  one  in  rainy  weather,  measure  1904ft.  And  how 
can  I  hope  even  to  hint  at  their  beauty?  From  an 
unseen,  glacier-fed  lakelet  between  Mt.  Daniells  and 
Mt.  Hart,  the  escaping  current  hurls  itself  straight 
down  the  sheer  grey  mountain-wall,  a  long, 
slender,  ever-recurring  meteor  of  eager  white, 
received,  amid  the  spray-glittering  forest,  into  an 
enchanted  pool — never  quite  seen,  always  mysterious 
behind  its  veering  veils,  elusive,  ineludible,  of 
fugitive  rainbows,  and  whirling,  evanishing 
diamonds.  There  is  no  such  Fall,  it  is  said,  and  no 
such  setting,  anywhere  else  in  the  world.  It  is  not 
hard  to  believe. 
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As  one  stands  near  the  pool  and  looks  up,  the 
highest  fall,  shooting  over  the  mountain-lip,  seems 
like  a  white  cloud  pouring  down  out  of  the  Blue,  and 
arched  like  a  sea-wave  to  the  plunge. ..It  plunges... 
vanishes  in  silver  smoke ...  which  then,  0  wonder! 
re-ascends  toward  the  sky — as  though  the  spent 
cloud  had  a  soul,  and  this  was  it.  But  its  body  then 
must  have  gone  on  falling,  for  suddenly,  out  of  what 
must  be  some  deep,  hid  basin,  forth  springs  the  second 
fall  in  full  career — a  long  volley  of  headlong  snowy 
rockets,  half  of  which,  midway,  are  again  trans- 
formed into  vapour  floating  up.  You  are  near 
enough  to  see  distinctly  these  two  streams,  the  one  of 
falling  water,  the  other  of  mounting  mist,  continually 
passing  one  another,  aqueous  angels  on  this  Jacob's 
Ladder  of  rocks.  Then  comes  the  last  fall,  so  much 
nearer  to  your  eye  that  you  can  now  feel  the  pace, 
the  power,  of  all  this  perpendicular  current.  Solidly 
headed,  shining-tailed  like  comets,  down  the  incessant 
masses  of  white  water  hurl  themselves.  The  grasses 
on  the  neighbouring  rocks  wave  wildly;  there  is 
continuing  thunder,  every  now  and  again  a  heavy 
roar.  But  it  is  not  their  power  that  most  distin- 
guishes these  Falls.  Niagara  must  have  a  visible 
force  far  greater ;  the  Victoria  Falls  are  unmatchable 
in  their  union  of  might  and  mystery.  But  the 
Sutherland  has  a  quality  forbidden  its  compeers  by 
their  very  mass.  It  is  ethereal,  delicate,  spiritual 
almost.  Slender,  lofty,  it  comes  as  if  sent 
down  straight  out  of  the  sky.  That  long, 
swift,  snowy  insubstantialitj^,  those  aspiring 
breaths  of  diaphanous  amethyst,  these  airy 
coils  and  curves  a  little  solider  than  smoke,  and 
flying  draperies  as  of  molten  alabaster — can  they 
really  be  workaday  water  at  all  ?  At  times  the  whole 
thing  looks  less  the  descent  of  a  stream  than  a  soft 
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floating  skyward  of  mists  that  know  their  way.  Its 
fairness  is  unearthly — but  not  with  the  unearthliness 
of  any  Nixie  or  Undine.  Suppose  there  to  be  an 
Angel  of  All  Waters,  however,  he  might  really  very 
well  be  imagined  to  have  taken  form  here,  and  be 
shining  secretly  out  upon  the  world  in  the  shape  of 
the  Sutherland  Falls! 

The  forest-filled  hollow,  too,  that  enshrines  this 
eighth  wonder  of  the  world,  itself  has  claims  on  our 
attention.  It  is  rich  in  every  beauty  proper  to  deep 
forest — in  glade  and  vista,  tall  timber  and  luxuriant 
tangle,  crystal  streams  and  undisturbed  recesses;  it 
contains  too,  three  brown  huts  that  mean  "home 
from  home"  to  the  traveller;  and  then,  what  a  con- 
trast it  affords !  Contrast  is  a  characteristic  note  of 
the  Track ;  you  meet  it  everywhere,  and  everywhere 
it  is  extraordinarily  clear  and  amazingly  harmonious, 
but  perhaps  nowhere  much  more  so  than  here.  Only 
an  hour  or  two  before  the  Soundward  traveller 
arrives  at  this  sunken  niche,  luxuriant,  inhabited. 
cosy  almost  in  effect,  he  was  standing  on  the  bare, 
exalted  Pass.  What  two  places,  each  so  beautiful, 
could  well  be  more  different  in  feature  and  expres- 
sion— and  more  mutually  enhancing  in  effect?  There 
is  no  quarrel  between  them,  and  no  rivalry ;  it  is  but 
loveliness  companioning  sublimity,  a  bowed  head 
nestling  near  a  lifted  one,  shyness  as  it  were  hand  in 
hand  with  adventure.  Nowhere  does  Balloon  show 
more  typically  great  than  in  the  view  you  get  from 
the  Hollow  of  his  austere  loneliness  rising  sublimely 
up,  above  the  tumbled  and  twinkling  green  seas  of  the 
Bush.  The  thought,  at  night,  of  icy  Jervois  up  there, 

"Visited  all  night  with  troops  of  stars," 
only  makes  more  touching  the  shy  glimmer  of  the 
glow-worm  lamps,  lit  for  their  humble  office  down 
here  below  the  exhaling  ferns  and  mosses.    And  the 
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snow-fields  of  Edgar,  high  up  and  far  away — does 
their  suggestion  of  spiritual  radiance  and  repose  lose 
or  gain,  when  from  the  little  bridge  in  the  Hollow, 
that  quivers  over  well-named  Roaring  Creek,  you  see 
them,  far  above  the  forest-covert,  serenely  stand  and 
shine,  bright  white  on  the  bare  noon-blue,  or 
triumph-flushed  by  the  sunset  that  the  Hollow  never 
sees?  Man,  too,  is  a  thing  of  contrasts.  His  soul 
encloses,  as  well  as  coverts  and  a  cry,  nobilities  too 
and  altitudes ;  and  down  here  in  the  Hollow  you  feel 
he  is  akin  to  more  than  Man. 

But  we  must  leave  our  musing,  and  resume 
the  Track;  following,  by  means  of  its  steep  little 
path,  sparkling  with  mica,  and  here  ironically  known 
as  Gentle  Annie,  the  headlong  rush  of  Soaring  Creek 
towards  its  marriage  with  the  Falls  stream,  and 
conversion  into  the  peaceful  Arthur  River.  A  little 
way  down,  we  get  a  fine  view,  both  of  the  Falls 
gleaming  out  above  dark  forest,  and  of  the  Pass, 
cutting  the  sky  with  a  clean  line.  This,  the  upper 
valley  of  the  Arthur,  is  wider  than  that  of  the 
Clinton,  and  considerably  more  open;  its  sides,  too, 
are  far  less  precipitous,  though  the  range  upon  the 
right,  glittering  with  cascades  and  wet  rock-faces, 
has  here  and  there  torn  and  littered  the  Track  with 
an  avalanche.  Through  tall  Bush  sometimes  we  go, 
sometimes  through  low,  grass-bordered  "scrub" — 
aromatic  native  holly,  with  its  greyish  leaves  and 
daisy-flowers,  pepper-tree  with  its  cheerful  splashes 
of  crimson,  and  due  pungency,  fuchsia,  lancewood, 
broadleaf,  and  many  more.  Often  we  get  a  picture 
common  this  side  of  the  Pass,  but  never  to  be  seen 
without  a  new  leap  of  the  heart  and  thrill  of  joy — 
some  solitary  beech  standing  out  in  full  sunshine, 
with  every  myrtle-green  spray  and  leaf  surpassingly 
lit,  and  absolutely  defined,  upon  the  amorphous, 
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vaporous  violet  of  some  mountain-mass  behind. 
Have  you  ever  seen  distinctness  at  once  so  vivid  a  ad 
so  sweet  ? .  . .  .  But  who  has  been  tearing  up — what  a 
shame ! — and  strewing  the  path  with  all  this  lovely 
moss?  Only  Daddy  Weka,  or  Mummy,  in  search  of 
food  for  the  babies ! 

Before  long,  we  cross  the  Arthur  by  means  of  a 
suspension  bridge,  and  from  that  airy  vantage  get  a 
delicious  view  up  this  fair  valley,  with  its  twin 
forests  climbing  to  a  culmination  of  pure  snows, 
and  cleft  asunder  in  their  depths  by  the  lane 
of  liquid  light  above  which  we  swing,  in  clearness 
and  colour  a  second  Clinton.  A  little  further,  and 
another  bridge — a  rustic  causeway,  this  time,  of 
timber,  supported  in  the  middle  by  an  immense 
boulder  enamelled  with  mosses — brings  us  face  to 
face  with  the  Mackay  Fall:  no  Sutherland,  but  still 
a  glorious  outburst  of  music  and  bright  white  light 
upon  a  world  of  green  shadowiness  and  silence. 
Close  by  there  is  a  curious  rock — the  Bell  Rock ;  once 
apparently,  the  basin  of  the  waterfall,  then  somehow 
ejected,  and  now  standing  upside  down  among  the 
mosses.  You  can  get  into  it  by  crawling,  and  once 
in  can  easily  stand  upright,  for  it  is  ten  feet  high, 
with  a  diameter  at  the  base  of  perhaps  seven. 

This  is  one  of  the  loveliest  woodland  scenes  in  the 
whole  walk.  The  happy  riot  of  greens  and  browns, 
the  glorious  play  of  light  and  shade,  are  here  indes- 
cribably, bewilderingly  beautiful.  Green  and  brown 
— these  are  the  colours  of  the  Bush,  both  in  plant 
and  bird.  A  dash  of  crimson  here  and  there — in  the 
mistletoe,  rata,  pepper-tree,  in  the  kaka's  wings,  and 
the  weka's  legs  and  eye;  a  hint  of  white — under  some 
of  the  leaves,  in  the  tui's  tuft,  and  the  breast  of  the 
rifleman  ;  a  touch  of  yellow — to  the  birch,  the  torn-tit, 
the  Bush  canary's  head,  and  the  ribbonwood's 
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autumn  leaves ;  but,  in  the  main,  only  every  tint  and 
tone  of  brown  and  green.  Only!  Why,  they  are 
like  wine  to  the  eye! — cool,  but  intoxicating.  You 
want  no  other  colours,  you  forget  that  there  are  aiiy. 
Everywhere  there  are  ferns — ferns  like  green  ribbon, 
ferns  like  velvet  plumes,  like  the  brown  neck  of  the 
ivelta,  like  a  green  swan's  wings,  like  saucers  of  thin 
green  silk,  like  curled  green  mist.  Everywhere  there 
are  mosses — heaping  the  earth,  invading  the  ferns, 
disputing  the  Track,  painting  the  hard  rocks  with 
delight,  hanging  in  tangled  tresses  from  the  boughs, 
and  climbing  up  the  bark  half-way  to  Heaven.  Take 
at  random  any  rock.  Not  one  hint  of  the  original  is 
to  be  seen;  it  is  a  miniature  mountain  of  mosses 
crowded  close.  Some  are  fine  as  fur,  some  are  rich 
soaking  sponges ;  fairy-ferns  are  here,  fairy-feathers, 
fairy  parasols  and  trees:  some  dark,  some  light,  all 
of  ravishing  Bush-tints,  all  vivid  as  wet  jewels,  and 
many  tipt  with  sparkles  of  dew ;  and,  as  if  all  this  were 
not  enough,  themselves  overlaid  with  little  vines, 
with  trails  of  grey  satin  ''biddy-bid,"  with  the  stiff 
silver  filagree  of  one  lichen,  and  the  brilliant  green, 
gold-lined  rosettes  of  another.  And  every  other  rock 
is  equally  rich ;  and  no  two  are  alike !  Here,  again,  is 
a  glade  of  Todea — crape-fern,  some  call  it,  and  some, 
Prince  of  Wales 's  feather.  The  ground  sweeps  up- 
hill from  the  Track,  and,  far  back  as  you  can  see,  all 
is  one  rippling  ocean,  richly,  warmly,  sunnily  green, 
of  fronds  whose  shape  is  the  shape  of  ferns,  but  their 
texture  that  of  thick  moss.  See  this  nearest  root, 
this  fern-fountain !  How  the  fallen  bronze  of  the 
old  plumes  enhances  the  verdure  of  the  new,  and 
how  strong  and  lively  these  spring  up!  They  bend 
back  lissomly  toward  earth.  . .  .then  each,  just  at  the 
finish,  seems  to  grow  suddenly  shy,  and  turns  away 
its  tip  with  the  dearest  little  deprecating  gesture,  the 
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most  modest  "winning  wave,  deserving  note."  But 
pluck  not  one  of  them,  I  entreat !  for  they  will  not 
keep,  and  they  will  not  press,  and  they  look  so  happy 
here! 


What,  indeed,  does  not?  This  is  the  home  of 
Growth,  abounding,  exultant.  Stay  still  a  moment, 
and  you  become  aware  of  a  deep  busyness,  beneath 
this  cool  repose.  The  birches  are  mounting,  the  ferns 
springing,  the  mosses  multiplying,  seeds  are  being 
born.  In  the  midst  of  death,  even,  we  are  here  in 
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life.  This  dead  frond  on  the  Track  is  the  mother  of 
young  mosses ;  this  shred  of  bark  sprouts ;  and  on  and 
about  yon  fallen  birch  tree,  the  ferns  flourish  thick 
as  ever,  and  a  brilliant  young  broadleaf  has  sprung 
out  of  it;  the  old  tree  will  nourish  many  more  lives 
than  its  own  for  years  to  come.  Every  lopped  limb 
does  already,  and  every  stump — treasuries  all  of  the 
lesser  perfections  of  Life.  In  another  way,  too,  you 
are  reminded  of  movement ;  for  all  its  movelessness 
the  Bush  does  not  look  still.  The  boles  thrust,  the 
boughs  wander,  of  the  very  mosses  some  start  up, 
some  droop,  some  cuddle  down;  above  all,  the  light 
plays  in  and  out.  Ah,  the  light!  Sweet,  vivacious, 
new,  a  continual  surprise,  how  it  searches,  how  it 
saturates  this  verdure!  how  it  saturates  one's  spirit! 
You  feel  as  if  you  cannot  take  in  one  kind  ray 
more;  you  cannot  in  the  least  express  what 
you  already  have;  continually  you  cannot 
believe  what  you  see.  Surely  some  miracle 
must  have  happened?  the  Light-giver  must  suddenly 
have  said,  "Let  there  be  more  light!"  What  green! 
what  glowingness!  what  joy!.... And,  when  for  a 
moment  you  can  snatch  away  your  eyes  and  look  up, 
what  velvet  bloom  upon  the  rough  crags  yonder, 
what  purity  of  snow  on  what  a  blaze  of  blue !  Oh,  if 
one  could  but  remember  as  one  can  see,  this  rap- 
turous, intense,  this  living  light!  One  would  never 
be  sad  again. 

Yes,  tropic  light,  jungle  luxuriance,  the  snows  of 
Switzerland,  the  safety  of  England — here  they  all  are 
at  once.  But  the  Track  inexorably  runs  on !  Just 
beyond  the  bridge  there  appears,  throned  in  mid-air 
between  the  spiry  tips  of  some  tall  red  birches,  the 
nobly  simple  vision  of  one  perfect,  far-off  ivory  peak. 
Then  the  wealth  of  delicate  detail  walls  us  in  again, 
and  leads  us  down  to  the  region  of  tall  tree-ferns, 
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of  warm,  moist  air,  and  of  hungry  sandflies  and 
mosquitoes.  By  and  by  the  unseen  Arthur  on  our 
right  flows  out  into  a  lake — Lake  Ada,  of  the  satin 
sheen  and  exquisite  reflections,  marred  by  the  sudden 
extrusion  above  the  surface  of  a  black  snag  here  and 
there,  for  in  reality  the  lake  is  but  a  bit  of  the  forest, 
submerged  long  since  by  some  landslip  that  blocked 
up  the  valley.  You  get  a  beautiful  picture,  of  the 
lovely  open  lake  fringed  with  thick  forest,  and  of 
glorious  ranges  beyond,  from  a  steep  and  narrow 
cutting  along  one  of  its  cliffs,  up  which  the  Track 
climbs — ferns  edge  it,  and  its  rocks  are  splashed  with 
the  vermilion  velvet  of  a  tiny  sweet  smelling  fungus. 
Sometimes  it  is  possible  to  substitute  for  the  tramp 
along  this  part  of  the  Track  a  boat  trip  down  the 
lake ;  but  this,  though  most  delightful,  is  better  done 
coming  back.  It  would  make  you  miss,  besides,  a  real 
glory  of  a  waterfall,  the  Giant's  Gate,  which  descends 
into  a  pool  that,  for  perfectly  pure  colour,  surely 
nothing  on  earth  can  surpass.  Deep,  bright, 
absolutely  transparent,  and  of  the  most  beautiful 
blue  green,  delicate  beyond  words  in  its  shallows, 
opulent  of  heart — there  it  lies  hid  in  the  forest  like 
a  great,  lost,  quivering  gem.  A  gem?  One  uses  the 
word  to  convey  its  sense  of  contained  and  coloured 
clearness,  but  what  gem,  hard,  complete,  inert,  was 
ever  half  so  rich  as  this  gloriously  alive  great  water- 
drop,  throbbing  and  thrilling,  sensitively  responsive, 
and  every  moment  changing  to  some  new  beautiful 
expression  ?  The  stream  from  it  glides  away  between 
two  hems  of  woodland,  and  looks  almost  as  quietly 
fair  as  the  Avon. 

Down,  down,  and  still  down.  ..  .till,  suddenly,  a 
wider  water,  a  nimbler  air!  and  there  before  you 
stands  the  stately  Mitre  Peak,  plunging  sheer  into 
deep  sea  its  fifty-five  hundred  feet  of  snow  and 
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naked  scarp  and  forest  tapestry.  The  Overland 
Track  has  arrived  at  Milford  Sound !  and  there  must 
stop  perforce.  But  its  traveller,  if  he  is  wise,  will 
not — he  will  take  boat,  and  furrow  a  path  of  his  own 
down  that  amazing  water-way.  To  be  true  to  its 
title,  this  essay  ought  to  imitate  the  Track,  and  so  come 
here  to  its  end ;  but  the  writer  has  been  made  by  the 
writing  into  a  blissful  traveller  once  more ;  and 
finding  it,  now  as  formerly,  impossible  to  turn  from 
Milford  at  the  first  glimpse,  herewith  humbly  asks 
pardon,  and — goes  on. 

Long,  long  ago,  there  was  no  Milford  Sound. 
Instead,  we  are  told,  high  up  yonder,  between  the 
peaks  and  ridges  of  the  Mitre  on  one  side,  of  the 
Lion,  Kimberley,  and  the  rest,  on  the  other,  a  Titan 
glacier  lay,  biting  icily  into  its  bed.  It  bit,  and  bit, 
and  that  to  some  purpose;  for  to-day  you  may  see 
the  marks  of  its  teeth  thousands  of  feet  above  the 
sea-face  on  which  your  boat  lies  rocking,  while  over 
a  hundred  fathom  of  deep-blue  water  lie  beneath 
your  keel.  The  glacier  has  become  a  canyon,  a  fjord 
floored  with  dark  blue  sea,  and  walled  with  beach- 
less,  perpendicular  cliffs,  that  extend  far  beneath 
the  water,  and  rise  sheer  above  it  from  the  sea-verge 
to  the  snow.  The  canyon  winds,  but  it  is  unbroken 
by  any  arm  or  deep  inlet ;  its  enormous  walls  enclose 
it  uninterrup  tedly  for  ten  miles,  and  at  its  narrowest 
it  is  less  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  width.  Over- 
whelming, too,  as  the  impression  here  of  height,  is  the 
idea  of  time; think  of  the  ages  required  to  plough  those 
snows  and  granite  to  this  sea-inlet !  It  sounds  awful ; 
it  is  awful !  yet  it  is  anything  but  awful  only.  Here 
once  again  we  get  that  true  Track  note  of  sharp 
relief,  and  harmonizing  contradiction;  and  Milford 
reveals  itself  as  terrific  at  once  and  enchanting,  as 
lovely  although  colossal.  See  it  by  moonlight,  all 
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silver  and  softness!  See  it  at  sunset — feet  of  fire 
down  Pembroke's  icy  stair,  the  Barrens  steeped  in 
dark  rose-red,  Mitre  Peak  gold-headed!  Its  stern 
cliffs,  beside,  are  muffled  to  the  tree-limit  with  warm 
green  Bush,  and  flushed  in  summer  with  the  crimson 
bloom  of  ratas,  whose  curved  boughs,  hanging  out 
fearlessly  above  the  sea-waves,  paint  them  as  with 
fire;  and  the  tui  sings,  the  fantail  flickers,  just  as 
naturally  and  freely  within  these  ice-worn  walls  as 
within  the  tenderest  glade  of  the  Clinton  Valley; 
while  everywhere  they  are  refreshed  and  made 
musical  by  the  incessant  cascading  of  sweet  waters. 
Here  and  there,  to  be  sure,  a  landslip  has  carried 
away  the  forest  from  the  sheer  face  of  the  cliff, 
but  immediately  the  creeping  mosses,  first,  have  set 
to  work  to  paint  and  plant  it ;  then  the  ferns  have 
come,  and  the  undergrowth  is  manifestly  coming; 
by  and  by  all  will  be  deep  Bush  again. 

Of  the  countless  cataracts  in  the  Sound,  the  gentle 
Stirling  is  perhaps  the  loveliest;  but  the  noblest  is 
certainly  the  Bowen  Fall,  with  its  magnificent 
curving  mane — its  head  of  water  actually  springs  up 
and  then  is  shot  straight  out  of  its  rocky  basin  for 
some  yards  before  its  fall.  Do  not  miss  climbing  up 
to  see  this,  if  you  can ;  it  will  give  you  in  addition  a 
most  lovely  view  over  the  Sound.  Our  little  vessel 
passes  both  falls  close,  as  she  skirts  the  green-hung 
cliffs.  High  above,  shines  presently  out  the  grand 
white  Pembroke  glacier;  the  snows  of  Tutoko  are 
close  behind,  but  they  cannot  be  seen  from  the  Sound. 
On  we  go ....  till,  suddenly,  the  wooded  promontories 
open,  and  reveal — nothing  ahead,  nothing!  except.  .  . 
the  simple  and  straight  line  of  the  horizon.  It  is 
the  ocean.  0  Thalassa,  Thalassa! 

The  traveller  has  come  out!  For  days  he  has  been 
a  witnesser  of  Nature's  secrets,  a  sharer  in  her 
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hidden  exultations.  He  has  watched  her  wedding 
beauty  to  wonder ;  he  has  climbed  with  her  and  stood, 
conqueror  yet  comrade,  upon  her  soaring  heights; 
he  has  been  made  welcome  to  her  shy  recesses.  Now 
here,  after  muffling  forest  and  heights  that  stop  the 
sky,  she  offers  as  her  final  gift  space,  freedom,  the 
glory  and  rapture  of  the  open  Sea. 


II 


SNOW    KINGS    OF   THE 
SOUTHERN    ALPS. 


Aoran«?i  from  Mt.  Olivier. 


J.  J.  Kinsey 


Snow  Kings  of  the  Southern  Alps. 


"Hast  thou  entered  into  the  treasures  of  the  Snow?" 

Ruskin  has  told  us  how,  in  the  midst  of  his 
enjoyment  of  an  Alpine  scene  in  the  Jura,  he 
endeavoured  for  a  moment  to  imagine  the  same 
landscape,  with  himself  still  as  spectator,  suddenly 
translated  out  of  its  age-old  setting  of  human  and 
historical  association  to  some  aboriginal  spot  in  a 
"New  Continent."  The  result  upon  his  mind  of  this 
endeavour  was,  he  says,  an  instantaneous  chill  and 
blankness.  ' '  The  flowers  in  an  instant  lost  their  light, 
the  river  its  music ;  the  hills  became  oppressively 
desolate ;  a  heaviness  in  the  boughs  of  the  darkened 
forest  showed  how  much  of  their  former  power  had 
been  dependent  upon  a  life  which  was  not  theirs,  how 
much  of  the  glory  of  the  imperishable,  or  continually 
renewed,  creation  is  reflected  from  things  more 
precious  in  their  memories  than  in  its  renewing. 
Those  ever-springing  flowers  and  ever-flowing 
streams  had  been  dyed  by  the  deep  colours  of  human 
endurance,  valour,  and  virtue ;  and  the  crests  of  the 
sable  hills  that  rose  against  the  evening  sky  received 
a  deeper  worship,  because  their  far  shadows  fell 
eastward  over  the  iron  wall  of  Joux  and  the  four- 
square keep  of  Granson. ' ' 
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One  ponders  the  remembrance  of  this  passage  as 
here,  upon  one  of  the  lesser  heights  of  the  Mt.  Cook 
Range  in  far-away  New  Zealand,  one  stands  in  the 
keen  light  of  a  summer's  day,  and  looks  abroad.  On 
every  side  a  tumultuous  ocean,  "a  proud  pomp," 
of  peaks  innumerable — tossing  with  light  and  shade, 
glistening  with  silver,  glittering  with  gold,  torn  with 
black,  richly  diversified  and  velveted  with  blue,  and 
fair  and  pure  with  white :  below,  the  purples  of  rock- 
precipices,  the  violet-grey  of  shingle-fans,  the  deep 
cobalt  and  bronze  of  mountain-valleys :  above,  the 
Alpine  azure,  inimitably  fresh : — but  nowhere  the 
' ' deep  colours  of  human  virtue " :  "no  walls  of  Joux. 
and  four-square  keep  of  Granson " :  no  memories,  no 
signs,  nor  yet  -anticipation  or  promise,  of  any  human 
occupancy  at  all. 

For  the  old-time  inhabitant  of  these  islands,  the 
quick-feeling  Maori,  regarded  the  mountains  always 
with  veneration  and  awe,  and,  fearing  to  profane, 
avoided  them.  Nor  was  there  anything  to  tempt  him 
from  this  reverent  attitude.  There  are  no  forests 
here  upon  this  Eastern  side  of  the  Alps,  to  furnish 
man  with  food  and  fuel  and  shelter,  no  soft-flowing 
rivers,  rich  in  eels  and  crayfish,  no  warm,  fertile 
valleys.  Instead,  the  valleys  are  cold  causeways  of 
ice,  and  the  rivers,  solid  and  silent  in  their  upper 
reaches,  in  their  lower  are  wicked,  wild  and  roaring, 
swift  and  cold  as  the  death  they  threaten,  and  liable, 
in  addition,  to  mad  fits  of  flood  and  fury  appallingly 
sudden.  Then,  too,  the  region  is  one  where  winter 
rules,  and  the  snow  puts  all  to  sleep,  for  six  months 
of  the  year :  where,  even  at  the  very  height  of  summer, 
the  face  of  things  may  in  a  single  day  turn  white: 
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and  where,  all  the  year  through,  the  clouds  consort, 
the  winds  wed,  and  sudden,  terrible  storms  are 
brought  forth  full-grown.  Neither  is  there  any 
commercial  advantage  here  that  might  beckon  to  the 
white  man;  if  any  treasure  lie  hid  within  this 
portion  of  the  earth,  unprisable  locks  are  surely  upon 
its  hiding-place.  True,  one  human  instinct  there  is 
that,  from  time  to  time,  has  brought  a  few  men 
wandering  hither;  and  in  token  of  this  instinct  5t 
has  come  about  that  the  Government  of  the  country 
maintains  at  the  portals  of  the  ranges  a  solitary  inn 
and  an  Alpine  hut  or  two  within  them:  that  many 
of  the  peaks  are  called  by  men's  names :  and  that  with 
a  few  of  them,  in  a  few  minds,  is  linked  the  memory 
of  a  few  explorers.  But.  as  one  stands  here  upon  this 
rocky  vantage-point  and  sees  this  mountain-world, 
Man  does  not  count ;  one  does  not  think  of  him. 
There  is  no  sign  visible  of  habitation ;  it  is  the  actual 
presence  of  these  mighty  forms  that  engrosses  one's 
whole  attention,  not  the  remembrance  of  their  scanty 
mortal  associations ;  while,  as  for  the  citizen  surnames 
imposed  (  often  with  what  manifest  incongruity!) 
upon  these  august  majesties,  far  from  their 
humanizing  the  landscape,  the  landscape  has 
de-humanized  them;  warm  meanings  of  flesh  and 
blood  they  now  connote  no  more,  but  stand  only  for 
splendid  entities,  motionless,  pure,  of  silent  rock  and 
ice.  This  ocean  of  the  snows,  in  brief,  is  so  immense, 
the  barque  of  human  enterprise  upon  it  so  small,  that 
the  effect  upon  the  mind  at  gaze  is  that  of  a  quite 
shipless  sea,  a  solitude  still  inviolate. 

Shall  we,  notwithstanding,  try  to  inspect  it  a  little 
more    closely,    this    apparently   inhospitable   region? 
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It  is  worth  inspection.  The  long  snows  of  the 
Southern  Alps,  which  stretch  themselves  for  a 
hundred  miles  and  more  along  the  South  Island  of 
New  Zealand,  here  reach  as  it  were  their  own  summit 
and  culmination ;  we  are  here  in  the  very  heart  of 
their  splendour.  There  is  no  need,  at  the  moment, 
to  descend ;  but  let  us  look  about  us  a  little  more 
particularly.  A  good  look,  down  and  round,  from  this 
airy  perch  will  put  us  easily  in  possession  of  all  the 
lie  of  the  land  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of 
Mt.  Cook— Ah,  no!  let  us  allow  him  his  far  more 
just  and  melodious  native  name — see,  is  he  not  truly 
Aorangi,  Bright  Light  in  the  Sky,  where  yonder  to 
the  north  of  our  peak,  he  stands  and  shines  above 
us? — a  massive  tower  of  snow,  twy-peaked  from  this 
point  of  view :  as  from  every  other,  solitary,  supreme : 
and  by  far  the  most  salient  point  and  sparkle  of  this 
immense  Alpine  star  in  the  centre  of  which  we  stand. 
It  is  a 'star  whose  five  rays  are  five  snow-crowned 
mountain-chains,  divided  by  five  deep  valleys;  a 
rather  irregular  star,  it  is  true,  and  not  quite 
symmetrical  in  shape;  for  its  rays  are  of  varying 
lengths  and  do  not  quite  meet  at  a  common  point, 
and  four  of  the  spaces  flow  together  to  make  the 
fifth.  Of  these  rays,  two,  with  their  intermediate 
spaces,  stretch  to  the  west,  and  lie  upon  our  left 
hand  as  we  face  Aorangi:  the  Sealey  Range,  namely, 
and  the  Moorhouse,  with  the  Mueller  Valley  between 
them,  and  the  Hooker  Valley  between  the  ranges  of 
Moorhouse  and  Cook.  The  Cook  Range,  next 
continued  by  the  peaks  of  de  la  Beche  and  Elie  de 
Beaumont,  forms  the  third  ray;  and  then,  between 
it  and  the  rocky  pile  of  Malte  Brun,  eastward  and 
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upon  our  right,  comes  the  Upper  Tasman  Valley, 
followed  by  that  of  the  Murchison  between  the 
ranges  of  Malte  Brun  and  Liebig.  Of  these  four 
valleys,  the  first  three,  paven,  as  well  as  walled  and 
crowned,  with  purity,  are  radiantly  white  as  the  peaks 
above  them,  for  each  one  is  the  highway  of  a  great 
glacier.  So,  too,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  is  the  fourth, 
that  of  the  Murchison — but  not  as  a  matter  of  sight . 
for  of  this  valley  we  can  see  only  the  mouth,  where 
it  curves  into  the  course  of  the  Tasman,  and  is  all 
dark  with  rocky  moraine.  As  for  the  fifth  space  and 
the  largest,  flowing  yonder  to  the  south,  that  is  the 
Valley  of  the  Tasman  River,  originally  the 
continuation  of  the  Upper  Tasman,  increased  by  its 
junction  with  the  Murchison.  and  receiving,  a  few 
miles  further  on,  the  united  valleys  of  the  Hooker 
and  Mueller.  Between  its  ever-lessening  ranges,  a 
wide  flat,  miles  wide,  of  tessellated  yellow  tussock 
and  grey  shingle,  braided  by  the  twisting  river 
currents  with  loops  and  tangles  of  turquoise,  on  runs 
this  Valley  of  the  Tasman  and  out — toward  the  fair 
blue  space  of  Pukaki  Lake,  and  the  amethyst  distance 
of  the  plainward  hills  beyond.  Lovely  from  this 
altitude  lies  its  long  gulf  with  a  bloom  of  many  fair 
colours — delicate  violet,  sweet  blue,  softly  shimmering 
mauve  and  lilac,  purples  rich  and  deep  and  warm; 
with  a  look,  too,  as  of  a  blessed  repose  and  peace, 
home-like,  almost  domestic,  in  its  contained  low 
evenness ;  and  a  promise,  in  its  gradual  broadening, 
and  the  long  calm  shining  at  its  end,  of  a  free  way 
forth  into  all  the  rest  of  the  world.  Upon  these 
suavities  of  sense  and  of  suggestion,  eye  and  mind 
alike  come  from  the  elsewhere  thronged  and  dazzling 
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circuit  with  a  feeling  of  relief,  and  gladly  remain  for 
a  moment 's  rest ;  then,  irresistibly  recalled,  turn  back 
again  with  renewed  zest  to  the  contemplation  of  this 
other  mighty  spectacle,  of  mid-air  white:  silent, 
immense :  multitudinous,  and  yet  how  spacious,  how 
serene!  awful  at  once  and  glorious:  earthly  and  yet 
so  not  of  earth :  soaring,  shining,  pure. 

But  now  to  descend  and  examine  it  more  in  detail. 
There  are  some  great  advantages  in  a  journey  on 
paper;  with  one  stroke  of  the  pen  we  can  be  down, 
instantly,  safely,  and  wherever  we  choose — at  the 
junction,  then,  let  it  be,  of  the  Mueller  and  Hooker 
Valleys.  Here,  at  an  altitude  of  some  2,500  feet 
above  the  sea,  is  the  site  of  the  present  Hermitage ; 
and  here,  too,  at  no  great  distance  from  the  old  grey 
rambling  place  with  its  hospitable  "homeyness,"  is 
the  unforgettable  view  from  Kea  Point  of  the  two 
snow-royalties  that  dominate  this  left-hand  side  of  our 
panorama — Aorangi,  namely,  and  Mt.  Sefton.  The 
way  lies  up  a  little  Alpine  glen — and  ah !  this  kind 
little  glen  is  green.  Not  only  magnitude,  then,  and 
grandeur — the  beauty  of  which  we  worship  and  feel  to 
be  beyond  us — has  Nature  given  to  these  solitudes; 
no.  but  charm  also,  charm — the  lesser  beauty  with 
which  we  feel  at  home — here  peeps  and  smiles, 
twinkles,  beckons  and  breathes  out  everywhere  upon 
us,  from  a  fresh  and  sweet  abundance  of  bright 
herbage  and  shrubs.  Welcome,  all  the  world  over, 
comes  to  Man  the  child-like  company  of  his  little 
brothers,  the  innocent  Green  Things;  but  among  the 
high  Alps,  as  in  the  desert,  there  is  no  prizing  it 
enough ;  by  and  by  it  must  have  all  our  eyes.  Here 
however  all  of  a  sudden,  it  has  left  them;  we  have 
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come  out  upon  the  abrupt  brink  of  a  cliff  that  ends 
the  glen ;  below  us,  the  dingy  rock-piles,  dull,  cold 
ice-cracks,  and  general  tatterdemalion  desolation  of 
the  Mueller 's  terminal  moraine :  above  us,  opposite, 
beyond,  and  all  we  can  see  at  the  moment,  one  massed 
and  mighty  magnificence — Sefton. 

"I  have  traversed  the  (Swiss)  Alps  from  end  to 
end, ' '  says  one  European  climber,  "...  but  nothing  in 
their  ranges  equals  the  grandeur  of  Mt.  Sefton." 
Across  the  valley,  yet  right  above  our  heads,  and  to 
the  left  of  us,  and  to  the  right,  one  ardent  white  he 
spreads  himself,  and  stands,  that  splendour  among 
mountains,  a  snow-wall.  Uninterruptedly  along  the 
sky  he  leads  his  long  pure  ridge  between  two  crests 
of  rock,  both  sharply  precipiced:  uninterruptedly  for 
miles  hems  in  the  Mueller  A^alley,  some  8,000  feot 
below :  and  between  the  two  maintains  his  ' '  broad 
white  mass  and  shining  amplitude ' '  of  snows : — snows 
golden-white,  blue-white,  dead-white:  fluted  at  first, 
and  flowing  down  into  craters  of  greenish  ice  and 
fields  of  smooth  light :  builded  and  sculptured,  next, 
into  burnished  bastions  of  silver,  and  tremendous 
overhanging  battlements,  hundreds  of  feet  in  height, 
between  whose  pure  cold  crenellations  we  can  see, 
from  below,  the  blue  sky  shine :  then,  along  terrible 
declivities  and  between  sharp,  sudden  outbreaks  of 
black  rock  to  which  no  snow  can  cling,  driven, 
poured,  headlong  forth — a  glittering  confusion,  a  wild 
dazzling  riot, of  glaciers  split  into  peaks  and  pinnacles, 
satin-white,  diamond-white,  with  a  strange  blue  light 
between — down  into  the  valley  below.  The  moon-sun 
flowers  his  white  fields  to  gold,  and  softens  the 
sternness  of  his  brows  with  a  floating  of  silvery  snow- 
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breath ;  but  dawn  is  the  time  to  see  Sefton.  Then, 
to  the  first  glimmer  of  the  east,  he  glimmers,  massed, 
immense ;  as  the  stars  pale,  brightens ;  offers  his  dark- 
crimsoniiig  rock-crest  for  the  first  footstep  of  the 
light,  his  steep  and  snowy  stairways  for  its  downward 
rush  of  rose,  the  outspread  of  his  whiteness  for  the 
spreading  of  its  glory,  as  it  pales  yet  brightens  from 
flush  to  glow,  his  whole  self  for  its  golden 
enthronement;  and  so  stands,  one  accumulated 
radiance  kindling  the  upper  air,  while  still  the  valley 
below  sleeps  deep  In  dusk. 

But  Sefton,  when  we  can  take  our  eyes  from  him, 
is  not  all  that  is  to  be  seen  from  this  cliff-brink. 
Yonder,  away  to  the  right,  miles  away  up  the  Hooker 
Valley,  but  still  sharply  predominant,  see  where  in 
the  deep  blue  of  the  sky  a  great  white  pyramid 
pierces ....  solitary ....  supreme — it  must  be,  yes,  it 
is! — Aorangi.  Aoraiigi  and  Sefton — both  in  sight  at 
once,  and  each  only  the  more  glorious  for  the  glory 
of  the  other;  both  magnificent,  both  in  their  own 
way  peerless,  and  each  by  his  own  characteristic 
splendour  emphasizing  that  of  his  brother  by  force  of 
contrast.  For,  while  Sefton  is  a  snow-wall,  Aorangi 
is  a  snow-peak:  Sefton  dazzlingly  extends,  Aorangi 's 
"Light"  towers;  Sefton  leads  on  his  range  (the 
Moofhouse),  Aorangi,  soaring  up  from  his,  at  one 
sheer  spring  has  left  it  five  thousand  feet  or  so  below 
him,  and  yonder  stands  up  boldly  in  single  eminence 
above  all  his  fellows,  and  shines  alone  in  Heaven. 
Sefton,  in  short,  presides,  but  Aorangi  rules;  where- 
ever,  and  from  whatever  point  you  may  behold  him, 
he  is  king  always,  commanding,  aloof,  alone ;  it  is  his 
role.  And  the  sun,  whose  first  look  in  the  morning 
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is  for  Sefton,  loves  to  spend  on  Aorangi  his  last,  and 
of  that  lofty  triple-peaked  watch-tower  that,  all  day 
long,  has  overshone  with  silver  the  whole  southern 
surface  of  the  earth,  makes  one  huge,  unwavering 
solid  flame  of  resplendent  rose  and  salmon  and  gold, 
burning,  burning.  There  is  something  terrible  in  so 
much  brightness ;  there  is  a  triumph  of  the  heart  in  so 
much  beauty. 

What  is  perhaps  the  most  picturesque  view  of 
Aorangi  is  to  be  had,  however,  not  from  Kea  Point, 
but  a  mile  or  so  more  to  the  South,  from 
Governor's  Bush,  the  one  scrap  of  forest  in  the 
district.  Here  a  few  birches  clothe  a  spur  of  the 
Sealey,  and  their  spreading  boughs  provide  a  grateful 
foreground  of  green,  massed  and  layered  and  brightly 
dark,  to  that  dazzling,  distant  throne  of  snow.  And 
now  let  us  make  use  of  another  privilege  of  paper- 
travelling  and  order  up  (but  only,  if  you  please,  for 
as  long  as  we  wish  to  admire  this  view  and  not  a 
second  longer!)  a  good  strong  wind  from  the  north- 
west; with  the  sun  still  shining.  Aha!  now — do  you 
see? — here  we  have  light  filaments  and  fumes  of 
mist,  the  golden  and  white  dolphins  of  the  air, 
sporting  in  and  out  of  sight  upon  the  heavenly  deep, 
islets  of  moving  marble,  argosies  of  ethereal  snow  and 
silver  in  brisk  sail  across  it,  a  whole  bright  pageant 
and  procession  up  in  the  blue,  and,  in  the  midst, 
out  of  and  high  above,  all  this  flying  glory,  Aorangi 's 
brow  and  shoulders  rising  victoriously,  impregnably, 
up :  twice  as  lofty  apparently,  as  usual,  and  with 
even  an  added  look,  if  that  were  possible,  of 
everlasting  stability  and  command. 

Or,  would  we  have  a  nearer  view  of  him?     Then 
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let  us  cross  the  swing-bridge  over  the  Hooker  River 
(blue  as  an  opal  whose  fire  has  been  chilled  to  snow), 
pass,  first  its  mysterious  issuing  out  of,  and  soon, 
higher  up,  its  sinister  swallowing  down  into,  the 
ruinous  and  discoloured  ice-face  of  the  Mueller 
glacier :  and  come  out  upon  some  flats  of  old,  over- 
grown moraine.  Delightful  loitering-places  are  these 
flats; — strewn  with  grey  lichen-patterned  rocks, 
pinkish,  greenish  and  grey;  in  spring  alight  with 
Alpine  flowers,  in  autumn  secretly  jewelled,  by  the 
berries  of  the  groundling  coprosma,  with  necklaces 
of  blue,  translucent  beads;  and  happily  animated 
all  the  season  through  by  the  crystal  company  and 
lively  voice  of  a  little  nameless  creek,  sparkling  and 
beautiful  as  a  sapphire.  But  yonder,  above  their  low 
bright  foreground,  mounts  and  mounts  the  majesty  of 
Aorangi,  filling  up  the  far  end  of  the  valley,  and  beck- 
oning us  on.  On  with  us  then !  now  along  the  shingly 
side  of  the  present  Hooker  moraine,  up  soon  to  what 
used  to  be  its  moraine  in  days  of  old,  but  is  now  a 
lifted,  long  green  terrace  of  rocks  and  flowers  and 
shining  "scrub"  and  snow-grass,  and  still  on,  along 
it;  until  we  reach  a  point,  whence  (walled  in  upon 
the  right  by  great  grey  crags  of  the  Cook  Range, 
tressed  with  waterfalls  and  jagging  the  solid  blue 
of  the  sky :  upon  the  left  by  the  serrated  snows  of 
the  Moorhouse)  we  can  look  out  over  the  sweet  green 
rim  of  our  terrace,  down  on  to  the  broken  agitated 
white  waves  of  the  Hooker  Glacier  beneath,  as  it 
comes  curveting  round  from  the  hidden  head  of  the 
valley,  and  up  to  the  pure  and  perfect  shining  of 
silver  La  Perouse,  upon  the  left.  And  on  the  right? 
On  the  right  there  rises  up,  up ! — from  a  base  of 
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plunging  precipices  and  cascading  glaciers,  past  black 
buttresses  snow-sprinkled,  smooth  ascents  of  silver, 
sharp  ridges,  perpendicular  parapets  fiercely  bright, 
to  the  two  white  turrets  carved  so  clean  and  simply 
on  the  blue :  ten  thousand  feet  of  snows  and 
splendour — all  Aorangi ! 

And  here  we  must  take  leave  of  this  left-hand, 
western  side  of  our  summit-panorama — with  the 
Mueller  Valley,  alas !  quite  unexplored ;  and,  crossing 
over  the  Cook  Range  to  the  right-hand,  eastern  side, 
there  treat  the  Murchison  with  the  same  neglect — 
lamentable  but  unavoidable.  For  we  shall  need  all, 
and  more  than  all,  the  time  at  our  disposal,  for  a 
brief  examination  of  this  other  valley,  the  Valley  of 
the  Tasman,  down  into  which,  without  more  ado.  let 
us  herewith  airily  transport  ourselves,  and  alight  at 
the  little  Government  Alpine  hut  close  to  the  Ball 
Pass.  From  this  point  on,  we  shall  find  ourselves  in 
a  new  and  singular  world — the  clean,  hard  world  of 
ice :  for  this  upper  part  of  the  Tasman  Valley 
contains  the  Great  Tasman  Glacier;  greater  than  any 
glacier  of  the  European  Alps;  outside  the  polar 
precincts  one  of  the  very  greatest  in  the  world. 
Eighteen  miles  in  length,  at  its  widest  more  than  two, 
and  with  a  maximum  depth  estimated  at  fifteen 
hundred  or  two  thousand  feet,  this  giant  river  of  the 
snows  is  born  upon  the  slopes  of  the  Hochstetter 
Dome  and  Shoulder,  curls  dazzlingly  on  and  out 
between  the  rocky  postern  of  Malte  Brun  upon  tho 
one  side,  and  the  snowy  one  of  de  la  Beche  upon  the 
other;  and  thence,  gathering  tributary  after 
tributary  as  it  goes,  glides  grandly  down  its  gulf 
between  the  Cook  and  Liebig  Ranges,  a  flood  of  firm 
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white  waves,  glittering  frostily,  swelling  and 
rounded  into  smooth  breast-like  hummocks,  and 
deeply  divided  in  places  by  the  blue  troughs  of  sharp- 
edged  crevasses.  Let  us  step  out  into  the  midst  of 
its  clear  surface — crisp,  yet  a  little  slippery,  and  like 
short  turf  beneath  the  well-nailed  boot.  The  scene 
before  us  is  incomparably  noble.  We  are  standing 
within  an  immense  amphitheatre,  all  of  white : — 
walled  with  many  white  mountains,  ten  of  them  at 
least  over  ten  thousand  feet  in  height:  stair- wayed 
with  white  glaciers  that  stream  from  the  mountain 
sides  and  shoulders — there  are  thirty  such  stairways 
to  be  seen  at  once:  and  spaciously  floored  with  these 
reaches  of  white  ice.  What  purity — and  of  what  a 
magnitude!  It  takes  away  one's  breath.  .There  h 
no  describing  the  sum  of  it ;  we  must  be  content  to 
come  back  to  one  of  its  details,  and  to  keep  our  eyes 
for  awhile  upon  its  floor. 

When  one  looks  down  from  a  height  upon  the 
spirited  course  of  a  glacier,  it  seems  impossible  to 
conceive  of  its  substance  as  rigid ;  when  one  stands 
upon  that  substance,  it  seems  equally  impossible  to 
imagine  that  it  moves.  It  does  move,  however;  and 
this  clean  crispness  beneath  our  feet  is  really  advanc- 
ing at  the  rate  of  something  like  eighteen  inches 
a  day.  It  looks  like  what  it  is,  a  great  white  rippled 
waste  of  consolidated  snows — snows  with  a  history." 
A  dead  waste?  Silent?  Not  at  all!  Look — every- 
where about  us  in  this  seemingly  arrested  world  there 
is  a  sprightly  sparkle  of  crystalline  particles,  a  golden 
glistening,  to  the  unprotected  eye  intolerably  bright, 
of  molten  and  melting  slopes.  On  all  sides,  too,  there 
is  movement,  and,  listen !  melody.  Melody  on  the 
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ice  ?  Yes ;  for  everywhere  between  these  cold  hillocks 
quick  little  runnels  of  water,  produced  by  the  melting 
of  the  snowy  surface,  are  twinkling  and  trickling 
and  tinkling  away,  as  merry  and  as  much  at  homo 
within  their  hard  white  beds  as  any  creek  of  the 
forest  among  its  ferns  and  mosses.  Listen  again !  did 
you  ever  hear  anything  keener  and  clearer  than  this 
miniature  music?  The  ice  has  got  into  its  tiny  tones. 
Larger  watercourses,  too,  have  here  and  there 
channelled  out  for  themselves  deep  canyons,  with  the 
most  wonderful  cliffs,  a  hundred  feet  high  in 
places,  beautifully  moulded  and  sculptured  out  of 
what  fairy-like  substance? — too  soft  of  surface  for 
chalk  or  white  marble,  too  firm  in  its  contours  for 
what  it  most  resembles,  fur  or  velvet,  and  of  the  most 
consummate  purity.  Nothing  but  snow  after  all? 
True;  nothing  but  snow,  and  therefore  all  the  more 
marvellous.  And  deep  in  the  depths  of  these  gullies, 
the  water,  stainless  as  its  surroundings,  and  of  a 
pellucid  grey-blue  tint,  gushes  and  gurgles  along. 
Life  crystally  audible  and  visible  in  the  midst  of  so 
much  frozen  fixity,  until  a  strange  fate  overtakes  it. 
Towards  certain  deep,  cylindrical  shafts  that  yawn 
here  and  there  in  the  ice,  these  blithe  and  brisk  little 
rivulets  take  their  way,  and.  singing  still,  plunge 
suddenly,  within  the  snowy  spirals  of  these  swallowing 
throats  (moulins  as  they  are  called),  down — into  the 
dark  heart  of  the  glacier.  And  will  they  never  come 
out?  Yes,  but  not  until  in  the  valley,  miles  away, 
that  underworld  itself  flows  out  into  the  light.  A' 
strange,  abrupt  descent — so  suddenly  from  such 
especial  brightness,  to  such  complete  gloom!  and 
what  a  singular  journey  onward.... a  journey  in 
prison ! 
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But,  if  the  ice  world  is  apt,  too  frequently  and 
surely,  to  lose  this  charm  of  musical  and  running 
water,  it  everywhere  displays  another,  and  one 
happily  less  fugitive — an  unfading  charm  of  delicate, 
delicious  colour.  The  blue  of  a  glacier!  Is  there 
anything  like  it  anywhere  else  in  Nature?  Softer  it 
is,  lovelier,  than  the  utmost  sapphire  of  the  sky; 
tenderer  in  tint  and  texture  than  the  deepest 
transparency  of  a  summer  sea.  The  azure  streaks 
upon  the  outside  of  a  purple  hyacinth,  or  the 
veinings  <lf  that  exquisite  little  sea-creature,  the 
Portuguese  man-of-war,  perhaps  come  near  to  it  in 
tone,  but  what  can  match  it  in  intensity?  And 
everywhere  around  us  on  the  Tasman  does  this 
enchanting  hue  hover  about  and  companion  the  huge 
whiteness,  sweetening  its  purity,  and  softening  its 
brilliance  into  beauty.  How  delicately  it  veins  and 
ribands  the  substance  of  the  hummocks  and  dimples 
their  dinted  surface!  how  devotedly  it  follows  and 
enfolds  with  colour  every  curve  and  moulding  of  the 
modelled  snows !  how  jewel-like  it  gleams  from  every 
little  pool  that,  like  some  footstep  of  the  Ice-Maiden, 
here  and  there  imprints  the  ice !  And  from  every 
gash  it  glows,  it  shimmers  celestially  in  every  recess, 
quivers  like  a  mystical  smile  about  the  mouth  of 
every  crevasse  and  moulin,  and,  lastly,  within  their 
gulfs,  behind  veil  after  veil  of  its  own  beauty, 
waveringly  withdraws,  diaphanously  wanders,  ever 
down  and  down  and  down,  until  at  last  it  disappears 
through  depths  of  indigo,  and  vanishes  in 
blackness. 

But,  if  it  be  entrancing  to  look  at  from  without, 
what  is  it  to  see  from  within,  and  to  be  bathed  in? 


Climbing  an  Ice  Face. 


J.  J.  Kinsey. 
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Vividly  does  the  writer  remember  the  delight,  twice- 
tasted,  of  entering  such  a  fairyland  of  colour.  The 
first  occasion  was  supplied  by  the  extreme  end  of  a 
"hanging"  glacier,  abruptly  stopping  short  upon  a 
mountain-side  in  great  broken  blocks  and  flying 
buttresses  of  ice.  Standing  at  the  foot  of  these,  one 
was  virtually  at  the  bottom  of  a  crevasse,  and  could 
look  up  right  into  the  obliquely-leaning,  clear,  hard 
ice  overhead,  with  its  pointed  protrusions,  and 
hanging,  broken  half-partitions.  Thin,  translucent, 
almost  transparent,  hung  these  clouds  and  shadowy 
curtains  of  crystal,  very  little  solider  in  appearance 
than  the  clouds  of  the  atmosphere  and  quite  as  soft ; 
and  the  sunshine,  stealing  down  through  the  broken 
surfaces  above,  shone,  with  varying  intensity, 
through  them,  from  them,  and  touched  them  into 
the  tenderest  of  dim  radiances  and  reflections — milky 
opal,  roseate  or  bluish :  cloudy  sapphire,  bloomy 
amethyst,  empurpled  pearl ;  while  between  them  and 
beyond,  deepening  into  gulfs  and  rifts  and  recesses 
far  away  back  in  the  ice,  what  a  glory  swam  and 
quivered,  of  that  incomparable  glacier-blue !  It  was 
like  looking  up  into  the  clouds  and  clear  abysses  of  a 
midsummer  sky,  made  all  of  crystal. 

The  scene  of  the  other  experience  was  laid  in  an 
ice-cave  at  the  western  side  of  the  Tasman  glacier, 
where  a  creek,  descending  from  the  mountain-wall, 
runs  down  to  and  under  the  arching  ice.  Here, 
following  the  water,  the  boulders  in  whose  bed 
afforded  good,  unslippery  footing,  one  found  oneself 
within  a  cavern  of  magical  glamour.  It  was  like 
standing  inside  a  great  jewel — no,  something  lovelier 
than  a  jewel.  For  the  recessed  and  vaulted  roof,  and 
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the  curved  walls,  innumerably  dimpled  and  fingered, 
were  of  a  crystal  clarity  that  was  hard,  certainly,  to 
the  touch,  but  to  the  eye  smooth  as  satin  and  soft  as  a 
flower,  and  in  colour  of  intensest  hyacinth-blue, 
glacier-blue,  veiled  with  a  moist  sheen,  a  glimmer 
as  of  pearl.  It  was,  indeed,  as  though  pearls  and 
sapphires  and  moonbeams  in  rich  plenty  had  first  of 
all  been  melted  together,  woven,  next,  into  some 
tissue  tender  enough  for  making  living  blossoms,  then 
lastly,  hollowed  out,  but  by  nothing  harder  than  a 
blowing  breath,  into  a  chamber  for  Light  to  come 
and  dream  in.  And  Light  came.  At  one  side  of  the 
cavern,  there  was  a  chimney  of  crystal,  which  burst 
into  the  gleaming  roof,  and  brought  down  from  the 
surface  of  the  ice,  far  above,  a  stream  of  sunshine 
quieted  already  to  silver,  that  sparkled  here,  but 
softly,  flashed  there,  yet  tranquilly:  kindled  in  one 
corner  a  bright  glow,  that  yet  was  slumbrous,  of  rose- 
colour  that  was  somehow  cool:  and  illumined  every 
air-bubble  which  it  perceived  imprisoned  in  the  ice, 
to  a  little  globe,  or  starry  night-light,  of  peaceful 
silver,  lustrous  but  hushed.  Then,  gliding,  as  with 
finger  on  lip,  very  gradually  away  towards  the 
unguessable  recesses,  further  and  further  back,  of 
the  cavern,  it  there  slipped  within,  or  covered  itself 
up  with  so  many  deepening  dreams  of  blue,  one  after 
the  other,  that  by  and  by  there  was  no  distinguishing 
it  from  darkness.  How  far  the  cavern  extended  under 
the  glacier  I  do  not  know. 

Such  are  some  of  the  lovelinesses  of  ice — 
indescribable ;  therefore  what  is  to  be  done  about  its 
grandeur?  Yet  we  cannot  altogether  pass  them  by 
in  self-respecting  sagacious  silence ;  for  as  we  ascend 
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the  glacier,  here  comes  at  least  one  bursting  out  so 
blindingly  upon  us  that  we  really  cannot  keep  quiet. 
We  niust  do  our  best  therefore,  and  by  presenting 
some  miserable  picture  of  the  unpicturable,  stammer- 
ing out  some  sort  of  fragmentary  impression  of  what 
is  unseizable  and  unspeakable,  hope  at  least  to 
indicate  the  existence  of  that  mountain-miracle,  the 
Hochstetter  Ice-fall.  We  have  left  Aorangi  behind 
us,  and  are  proceeding  up  the  glacier  when,  here 
upon  the  left  hand  side,  our  attention  is  caught  and 
held  by — what?  What  is  this  vast  horde  as  of 
colossal  figures,  white-hooded,  white-shrouded  seem- 
ingly, that  here  upon  our  left  come  streaming  down, 
four  thousand  feet  down,  from  the  snow-fields  up 
yonder  between  Aorangi  and  Mt.  Tasman — toward 
the  ice  on  which  we  stand  ?  Moved  as  though  by 
some  unanimous  and  overwhelming  impulse,  this 
countless  multitude  of  extraordinary  forms — other 
than  human  certainly,  yet  neither  demoniacal  nor 
divine,  elemental  rather — sweeps  on  or  seems  to 
sweep ....  to  what  strange  end  1  toward  what 
gigantic  enterprise?  To  beg  some  boon  for  all  the 
world?  to  perform  some  priestly  function — for  there 
is  above  all  something  solemn  in  their  aspect?  to  offer 
some  amazing  cosmic  sacrifice?  On  they  seem  to 
stream  and  on :  one  would  think  it  was  the  whole  side 
of  the  mountain  itself  set  in  motion  and  streaming 
thus  steadily  down  towards  the  valley — and  yet,  has 
one  of  all  those  figures  moved?  The  noon  sun  falls 
full  upon  their  pure  congregation  as  though  in 
blessing ;  a  sudden  sparkle,  as  of  a  lantern  freshly  lit, 
breaks  occasionally  from  some  great  brow;  rifts  of 
the  divinest  blue  separate  here  and  there, 
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and  reveal,  the  noble  outlines  and  forms  of 
this  singular  statuary.  Look,  is  not  that,  yonder, 
the  very  figure  of  Athene — and  that  other,  next  her,  a 
Virgin,  carrying  with  bent  head,  a  swaddled  Child? 
Where  all  is  so  strange,  nothing,  provided  only  it 
were  grand,  would  seem  incongruous.  This  nearer 
group,  again,  gathered  together  about  the  great  black 
rock  that  stands  amid,  but  somewhat  to  one  side  of. 
the  white  stream, — would  you  not  say  that  the  huge 
bulk  upon  its  brink,  about  which  all  the  others  seem 
to  cluster,  was  that  of  some  protector,  at  once,  and 
commander — some  mighty  warden  of  the  snows? 
Contrary  to  that  of  the  immense  majority  is  the 
direction  of  this  little  group  above  the  rock.  They 
seem  to  disapprove  the  downward  impetus  of  the  rest, 
to  stem,  so  far  as  they  can.  the  flow,  to  wrave  their 
fellows  back.  In  vain ! — and  palpably  in  vain ;  for 
suddenly  hark,  what  thunder!  look,  what  a  headlong 
spouting  and  shooting  as  of  white  meteors  down  the 
black  face  of  the  rock,  what  spurting  clouds  of  ice- 
dust,  what  a  piling  up,  at  the  rock  foot,  of  broken 
masses  of  snow !  It  stood  upon  the  brink  of  the  black 
rock,  but  now,  that  fallen  and  dislocated  whiteness ;  it 
was  the  staunch  warden  himself,  the  foremost  figure 
of  that  forlorn  hope ; — forlorn  now  indeed,  since 
obviously  destined,  like  its  leader,  to  be  shattered 
into  avalanches,  dashed  out  of  standing  ice  into 
travelling  spray,  hurled,  in  short,  out  of  one  form  into 
another,  like  everything  else,  by  the 

"Flowing,  flowing,  flowing  of  the  world." 

Yes;  though  our  host  of  white,  mysterious  elemental* 
thus  explain  themselves  as  merely  (merely!)  the 
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riven,  castellated  ice-blocks  of  the  great  sharply- 
descending  Hochstetter  Glacier,  yet  world-wide 
actually  is  the  boon  that  they  descend,  not  to  beg  but 
to  bestow :  solemn  after  all  is  their  function,  since  it 
is  nothing  less  than  a  share  in  the  re-fashioning  of  the 
Earth :  and  the  sacrifice  that  they  prepare  to  offer  up 
is  the  complete  one  of  themselves.  Life  is  at  her  old 
work  up  here  among  the  mountains;  and  even  while 
we  were  witnesses  of  destruction  we  were  present  at 
re-birth. 

And  now  on  again,  for  ten  miles  or  so  along  our  icy 
road,  first  into  the  very  heart  of  the  amphitheatre, 
then  up  a  coiling  white  alley-way  upon  its  right — 
and  here  we  are  in  the  Upper  Valley  of  the  Tasman ; 
of  all  these  snowy  splendours,  if  not  the  most 
magnificent,  the  loveliest  certainly.  Here,  at  the 
right-hand  side  of  the  valley,  upon  a  rocky  shelf  of 
the  Malte  Brun,  there  is  perched,  a  few  hundred  feet 
above  the  glacier,  another  little  Alpine  hut.  It  is  the 
merest  scrap  of  a  place,  and  its  furnishing,  though 
sufficient,  is  of  the  simplest — bunks  and  blankets, 
tinned  stores,  ice-axes,  Alpenstocks  and  a  kerosene 
stove  make  up  the  tale  of  its  hardy  comforts: — but 
its  outlook  is  sublime.  For,  opposite  its  little  plat- 
form— a  coloured  platform,  scattered  with  reddish 
rocks,  and  carpeted  with  a  silvery  raoulia,  and  the 
thick  and  springy  green  of  a  little  grass  whose  bright 
fringe  edges  its  precipice  and  shines  gaily  out  against 
the  great  white  beyond, — there  rises  royally  up  from 
the  curved  causeway  of  the  glacier,  and  sweeps  away 
in  uninterrupted  whiteness  to  the  right  and  to  the 
left,  the  long  line  of  the  very  loftiest  summits  of  these 
Alps :  a  company  of  kings,  a  congregation  of  princes. 
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Aorangi  first,  locking  in  the  valley-sky  to  the  extreme 
left  with  the  great  ridge  and  gables  of  this,  his 
eastern,  aspect;  Mt.  Tasman  next,  the  untroubled 
brightness  of  his  pure  peaks  imperceptibly  melting 
into  the  bright  blue  above;  Haidiiiger's  huge  table- 
top,  Haast's  glittering  point,  and  then,  after  a 
continuing  chain  of  lower  snows,  less  than  a  mile 
away  across  the  valley  and  directly  opposite  the  hut, 
majestic  de  la  Beche.  Dark  and  naked  is  the  solitary 
peak  that  bears  his  name,  angelic  and  in  telling 
contrast  the  silver  soaring  of  his  twin  neighbours, 
the  well-named  Minarets,  with  the  rounded  exquisite 
contours  of  their  perfect  snow :  and  terrible  at  once 
and  glorious  the  downsweep  of  the  glaciers  below 
all  three,  rushing  down  to  join  Tasman : 

' '  Motionless  torrents,  silent  cataracts, ' ' 

whose  frozen  fantasies  of  glittering  blue-and-white 
completely  fill  the  eye  as  we  look  straight  into  them 
from  the  hut.  Beyond  them  to  the  right  still  the 
white  arc  sweeps  on,  of  inexhaustible  peaks  and 
precipices  bulwarked  here  and  there  with  black ;  until 
another  great  monarch,  Elie  de  Beaumont,  steps  forth 
to  sentinel  the  valley-head ;  and,  by  the  soft  white  lap 
of  the  Lendenfeld  Pass,  where  the  little  mists  love  to 
curl,  and  the  broad,  benevolent  curves  of  the 
Hochstetter  Shoulder  and  Hochstetter  Dome — from 
whose  summit  one  can  look  down  upon  the  Western 
sea,  only  a  few  miles  off — all  is  rounded  in  with 
smooth  purity.  As  to  the  right-hand  side  of  the 
valley,  that  is  hidden  from  us  by  the  ruddy,  over- 
hanging crags  of  our  own  mountain,  the  Malte  Brun. 
Somewhere  in  the  distance  there  is  the  continuous 
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sound  of  a  waterfall ;  occasionally  comes  the  thunder 
of  an  avalanche ;  and  sometimes  the  song  of  a  lark — 
yes,  the  song  of  a  lark  even  here ! — repeats  in  sound 
the  blessed  familiarity  of  the  grasses'  greeting.  Bird 
and  green  things,  one  is  glad  of  both,  for  neither 
intrudes,  but  each  supplies  as  it  were  a  little,  earthly, 
wonted  springing-place  for  the  soul,  whence  she  may 
the  more  surely  wing  her  way  forth  into  the  essential 
etherealness,  unearthliiiess,  spirituality,  of  the  scene. 
All  else  is  silent,  white :  an  immensity  of  beauty  that 
draws  no  breath,  of  mightiness  that  abides,  of  awful 
purity.  This  view  from  the  Malte  Bruii  Hut  is  among 
those  that  are  "-experiences  rather  than  sights." 

But  the  place  has  yet  another,  and  a  tenderer 
characteristic;  a  valley  of  high  snows,  it  is  also  a 
valley  of  light  and  of  marvellous  soft  colour.  Here, 
throughout  the  day,  the  great  slopes  glisten  and 
glitter  and  the  great  crests  shine.  But  now  let  our 
papery  magic  get  to  work.  .  .  .let  it  be  evening.  . .  . 
and  lo !  the  Minarets  are  radiant  in  a  robe  of  rose, 
with  a  dove-grey  shadow  between  their  lovely  breasts ; 
peach-coloured  and  lilac  lie  the  mists  in  the 
Lendeiif eld's  golden  lap,  the  Shoulder  and  the  Dome 
are  one  blushing  bloom,  Elie  de  Beaumont,  like  a 
throne  of  fire,  last  of  all  retains  the  light.  All 
gradually  fade .  . .  ( Ah  !  those  indescribable  gradations 
of  delicate  hues !)....  then,  quicken  again  and  burn, 
in  the  glory  of  the  after-glow ....  then,  pale  and  pale. 
....  At  length  comes  night,  one  darkling  blue  ; 
but  now  the  pointed  stars  come  out,  and  flash  and 
blaze  and  throb  as  they  never  do  in  the  lowlands ;  the 
spears  of  the  Southern  Lights  shoot  long  white 
tremors  through  the  darkness,  and  at  the  proper  hour, 


The  Minarets  from  Malte  Brun  Hut. 


Tourist  Dei> 
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a  ghostly  glory  gradually  envelopes  the  valley,  a 
resurrection  of  the  light,  visionary,  tender.  The  snows 
are  softened  to  ivory,  the  black  rocks  to  velvet;  the 
frets  and  fissures  of  the  glacier  below  are  all  smoothed 
away,  and  the  Minarets, 

' '  Transfigured  in  the  silver  flood, ' ' 

aspire  as  saints  and  shining  brides  of  Heaven — while 
over  the  shoulder  of  the  Malte  Brun  swims  up  the 
clear  white  moon  of  the  Alps.  Hour  after  hour  goes 
by  in  pale  undazzling  radiance ;  hour  after  hour .... 
till  now  a  colder  white  invades  the  gentle  glamour, 
the  romance  of  light  is  exchanged  for  the  actuality, 
and  dreams  give  way  to  dawn.  Fainter,  chillier, 
almost  ghastly  grows  the  valley,  enduring  a  grey 
pallor ....  till  suddenly,  see !  the  crest  of  Aorangi  first 
is  kindling ....  is  afire !  Now  flush  and  flame  the 
two  peaks  of  Mt.  Tasman ....  now  de  la  Beche. 
the  Minarets ....  and  so  round  the  circuit,  till  all  the 
great  array  of  snows  have  caught  up,  one  after 
another,  the  daily  morning  hymn  of  Light,  and  before 
the  little  hut  the  whole  length  of  valley  lies  thrilled 
and  alive  with  Colour. 

But,  suppose  we  linger  on  awhile  among  these  Alps 
— will  there  not  come  a  time  when  the  mind  will  ache, 
the  heart  be  unresponsive,  and  the  tired  soul  turn 
away  from  the  sight  of  these  great  glories  of  the 
Earth?  It  is  quite  likely  and  very  natural;  just  as 
it  is  likely  and  natural  too,  that,  at  the  first,  before 
(ay,  and  sometimes  after),  this  alien  host  of  the 
mountains  has  resolved  itself  into  individuals  and 
our  friends,  their  neighbourhood  would  engender  a 
bewilderment  not  always  free  from  panic.  The 
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trouble,  in  either  case,  is  with  ourselves — narrow 
little  reservoirs  of  power,  with  but  a  shallow  capacity : 
to  whose  limitations  we  are,  at  times,  most  wise  in 
being  kind.  Fear  can  be  checked  by  experience  and 
frightened  away  by  courage ;  but  for  fatigue  there 
is  only  one  cure — rest.  The  other  name  of  rest, 
however,  is  change ;  and  therefore,  when  the  inevitable 
day  of  staleness  and  stupidity  has  arrived,  let 
us  be  good  to  our  invalid  capacity,  and  send  it, 
literally,  to  grass — snow-grass,  that  is,  and  tussock, 
with  all  their  gentler  environment— and  we  shall  end 
by  blessing  the  infirmity  that  has  enriched  us.  There 
are  plenty  of  pastures  for  us  to  choose  from ;  these 
grand  and  stern  valleys  abound,  for  those  who  know 
them,  in  treasuries  of  unexacting,  winning  loveliness. 
The  slopes  of  Sebastopol,  for  instance,  with  all  their 
humble  mountaineers — tussock  and  heath  and  daisies, 
tiny  eyebrights,  and  the  ubiquitous  grasshopper; 
even  an  occasional  lowland  friend  or  two,  some 
celandine  or  cheerful  yellow  shamrock,  with  the  old 
warm  buzz  of  flies  about  them; — "We  are  doing 
well,"  they  say;  "we  are  perfectly  contented  and 
comfortable  here,  although  we  cannot  climb."  A  very 
happy  and  wholesome  little  community ;  to  sit  in  the 
sun  among  them  is  real  rest ;  and  their  lowliness — • 
how  it  reinstates  one 's  sense  of  scale !  Or  there  is  the 
solitary  mountain-tarn  above  them,  with  its  outlook 
on  white  Sefton  between  sheltering  walls  of  colour — 
hillsides  of  plaited  green  and  grey,  tawny  and  blue 
and  purple — and  its  own  beautiful  surface  of  spread 
ruby  water-weed,  damascened  with  veins  of  azure 
water  and  wandering  gold  glances  of  light. 
Or  the  chain  of  little  lakelets  higher  up, 
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set  like  a  brooch  of  turquoises  upon  a  tawny 
shoulder,  with  their  unambitious  view  out  over 
the  wide  river-valley,  and  snowless  summits 
beyond  visionary  in  violet  under  the  full  light  of 
noon.  Or  we  can  boil  the  billy  in  the  kind  of  greenness 
of  Governor's  Bush,  and,  deep  in  ferns  and  gossamers 
and  mosses,  lie  back,  and  see,  through  the  blue  smoke, 
nothing  taller  than  the  birch-tops ;  or  beside  that  other 
loveliest  little  lake  on  Sealey  Range  (which  gleams 
out,  so  light  a  bright  dark  eye,  from  among  the  shaggy 
shimmer  of  its  snow-grass  "silver  and  gold  in  the 
changing  light"),  and  add  to  its  exquisite  vignettes, 
of  Sef  ton-snows  mirrored  in  the  morning  and 
Aorangi's  sunset-pyre,  another  picture,  in  another 
genre,  but  precious  all  the  same,  of  a  merry  red  fire 
of  sticks  leaping  beneath  the  black  rock  at  one  end. 
Then  there  is  the  mountain-scrub  to  be  considered : — 
the  low  rounded  bosses  of  bright  veronica  and  dark 
dwarf  totara,  fringed  celery-pine,  and  soft  grey 
mountain-musk — useful,  in  times  of  extreme  need, 
to  fill  a  pipe, — red-twigged  coprosmas,  with  berries 
coral  or  pink  or  white,  cassinias  silvery-green,  whose 
yellowish  flower-tufts  and  piquant  aroma,  that  at  the 
seaside  speak  of  the  mountains,  bring  to  the  mountains 
the  bright  memory  of  the  sea:  flax,  "Spaniards"  with 
bayonets  of  golden-green,  and  ever  so  many  more. 
Or,  if  our  day  of  dearth  fall  only  in  the  time  of 
flowers !  there  will  be  no  difficulty  about  our  rest-cure 
then.  We  shall  but  need  to  go  as  far  as  those  flats 
of  the  Hooker,  and  see  the  chaliced  lilies  shining  in 
hosts  beside  that  little  blue  shining  creek :  or  up  to 
the  hanging  gully  on  the  way  to  that  fairy  cloudland 
of  the  Stocking  Glacier,  and  find  it  fair  with  living 
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snows — lilies  again,  and  purple-shod  ourisias :  or  to 
the  Sealey-track  below  the  lakelet,  and  there,  among 
the  troops  of  great  white  mountain-daisies,  springing 
up  in  their  tens  and  twenties  and  thirties  from  each 
rosette  of  long  silver  leaves,  let  the  fresh  wind  play 
as  freely  with  our  thoughts  as  it  does  with  their  long 
white  petals,  and  our  hearts  grow  steadfast  as  their 
brave  bright  gaze  of  gold.  Even  should  it  be  autumn, 
upon  many  a  great  shoulder  of  the  hills,  jutting  out 
sunny-warm  and  unconcerned  against  some  dreadful 
sheer  blue-white  descent  across  the  valley,  there  may 
be  found  many  a  little  dimple,  glitteringly  haloed  by 
the  curly,  reddening  gold  of  the  changing  snow-grass, 
and  thickly  starred  with  the  innocent  snow-cups  of 
the  lesser  gentian ;  while  on  the  rocks  above,  whole 
families,  roped  together,  of  that  thorough  moun- 
taineer, the  wise-looking  little  New  Zealand 
edelweiss,  alertly  keep  their  footing  in  the  narrowest 
of  crevices,  and  peer  down  nonchalantly  over  the 
giddiest  of  brinks.  Nobody,  by  the  way,  should  ever 
judge  our  Alpine  flowers  by  samples ;  like  the  snows 
they  so  generally  resemble,  they  must  be  seen  in  their 
own  home,  and  in  mass.  Even  if  the  flowering  be 
done,  the  shining  never  is.  What  sun-traps  all  these 
bright  little  beings  are !  The  snow-grass  streams  with 
light,  the  wet  lily-leaves  hold  the  sun  so  golden  in 
their  great  green  cups  that  often,  from  a  distance, 
you  must  believe  them  to  be  blossoms,  the  flax  flashes, 
the  cassinia  twinkles,  the  coprosma  glitters  all  over 
with  tiny  saucerfuls  of  light,  all  the  scrub  is 
burnished  more  or  less,  and  everywhere  among  the 
rocks,  celmisias  and  raoulias  of  many  kinds  set  their 
ground-stars  of  silver.  Anyone  who  has  fully  learned 
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to  love  this  generous  and  varied  radiance  of  our 
Alpines  hardly  cares  at  all  that  they  lack  the 
colouring  which  is  the  chief  charm  of  their  Swiss 
cousins.  The  simplicity,  too,  of  their  all  but 
universal  whiteness  seems  only  in  accord  with  the 
large  simplicity  of  the  snows  about  their  heads.  Ah 
the  snows!  we  have  come  back  to  them  again;  and 
rarely  indeed  shall  we  find  that  we  have  not  grown  to 
love  them  better  during  absence. 

Because  the  snows  have  altered,  grown  more  human  ? 
Thank  Heaven,  not  one  wrhit !  They  have  their  own 
offices  and  nature  and  make  little  account  of  Man's — 
no,  let  us  confess  the  fact  in  full;  Man  is  of  no 
importance  here.  Look  up  once  more  at  Aorangi,  the 
aloof,  the  alone.  Monarch  of  mountains,  watch-tower 
of  the  world,  outstayer  of  storms  and  sojourner  with 
stars — what  is  it  to  him  whether  any  man  ever  has 
climbed  him  or  no?  Consider  Sefton,  shouldering 
the  Dawn  and  illuminating  one  morning  after  the 
other  with  radiance,  unwatched  perhaps  by  any 
person,  for  days  together — and  how  much  the  less 
bright  for  that?  And  the  multitudes  of  secret 
moulins,  afloat  with  lovely  colour,  of  sculptured  snows, 
and  caverns  and  crevasses  moonbeam-mouthed :  of 
white,  untrodden  fields,  of  sunset-hues  on  snow,  of  fair 
flowers  in  their  myriads :  all  unseen,  unthought  of, 
not  even  guessed  at,  by  Man — what  to  them  is  the 
odds?  Without  his  approval,  they  go  on  being,  just 
the  same — while  avalanches,  let  us  not  forget,  will 
overwhelm,  rotten  rocks  will  betray,  and  crevasses 
engulf  him,  without  the  least  compunction.  And  of 
Life's  non-human  children,  on  the  other  hand,  what 
a  laboratory,  what  a  play-place,  what  a  home,  is  here ! 
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Here  dwell  "all  the  patient  powers  that  bear  up  the 
rock-buttresses  and  labour  to  sustain  great  slopes ' ' ; 
here,  from  the  insubstantial  atmosphere,  and 
"without  chips  or  din"  proceeds  the  miraculous 
quarrying  and  construction  of  these  glittering  and 
massive  structures  of  which  every  particle  is  a  clear- 
cut  jewel ;  here,  also,  the  solid  surface  of  the  earth 
is  continually  being  gnawn  at,  crumbled,  ground, 
violently  split  up  and  thunderously  removed. 
Visible  among  these  mountains  are  the  never-stayed 
footsteps  of  the  sun,  the  Master-sculptor  of  the  whole, 
as  he  goes  his  rounds  and  surveys  his  still-proceeding 
handiwork:  his  passage  chronicled  at  each  instant 
and  proclaimed — by  lit  facet  after  facet  of  carven 
snows:  by  the  glistening  forth  into  loveliness  of  this 
peak,  the  gradual  withdrawing  into  grave  austerity 
of  that :  here,  by  the  sudden  featuring,  into  azure 
gulf  and  glittering  pinnacle,  of  what  but  now  seemed 
a  mere  white  blank,  there,  by  the  ebb  and  failing, 
and  the  final  passing  away,  of  a  whole  great 
mountain-side,  from  golden  livingness  and  warmth 
into  a  pallor  awful  and  cold  as  death.  Here  Water, 
the  Protean,  works  and  plays  in  all  his  varying  forms, 
and  passes  incessantly  from  one  to  another ; — the 
light-whirling  snow-flakes  weld  themselves  into 
masses  of  irresistible  power,  the  plough-shares  of  the 
glaciers  eat  the  solid  rock,  convert  the  barren  moun- 
tain tops  into  the  fruitful  fields  of  the  future,  and 
carry  them  headlong  down  towards  the  plain ;  water 
is  turned  to  ice  and  ice  to  water ;  creeks  warble,  rivers 
rage,  mists  melt,  or  are  massed  into  tosses  of  golden 
glory,  clouds  form  and  fade,  and  the  rainfall  of 
regions  far  away  is  visibly  dictated.  The  deep  ocean 
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of  the  air,  cleansed  to  a  new  clearness,  swims  calmly 
here  between  the  bright  peaks  of  crystal,  itself  all 
crystal-bright,  but  quivering,  and  as  it  were  alive 
with  joy;  here  too,  at  times,  it  is  terribly  torn  with 
tempest,  slit  and  slashed  with  lightning,  and  beneath 
the  rolling  resonances  of  thunder  violently  surges  to 
and  fro :  here  its  mysterious  currents  are  born,  or  die, 
lay  down  one  nature,  take  on  another.  Those  drastic 
energies  of  Nature,  besides,  that  awfully  impinge 
upon  man's  mind  with  impressions  of  gloom,  anger, 
and  mercilessness,  have  here  their  full  scope  and 
operation;  and  here,  too,  is  the  chosen  abiding-place 
of  those  other  mighty  occasioners  of  love,  admiration 
and  worship.  And  as  it  is  now,  so  it  has  been,  how 
long !  ' '  Our  minds  go  back ' '  says  Green,  the  pioneer 
climber  of  Aorangi,  "to  the  ages  when  these  scenes 
were  uncared  for  and  unknown.  Then  the  sun  shone 
as  brightly  as  it  did  this  morning,  then  the  streams 
trickled  down  the  blue  crevasses  with  the  same 
tinkling  music.  .  .  .then  these  lovely  virgin  peaks 
rendered  up  their  beauty  as  a  tribute  to  their  Creator, 
and  to  Him  alone."  And  as  it  was  in  ages  past,  so 
it  is  still.  Man  has  made  no  mark  here.  The  human 
colour,  red,  is  lacking  to  this  landscape  of  white  and 
blue  and  green ;  to  this  imperishable  and  continually 
renewed  creation,"  the  "human  endurances,  valours 
and  virtues"  have  lent  but  little  glory.  Unsubordinate 
to  Man  and  careless  of  his  exploits,  uninfluenced 
by  his  works,  and  independent  of  his  wants,  abides 
this  scene  of  consummate  beauty,  this  theatre  of  vast 
power. 

Yes,  it  is  undeniable ;  and  we  have  here,  in  this 
aboriginal    Alpine  landscape    void    of    associations, 
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totally  non-humanized,  the  sum  of  the  very  conditions 
that  Ruskin  contemplated.  It  remains  now  to  be 
asked,  what  is  the  real  effect  of  them!  Does  the 
actual,  as  distinguished  from  the  imaginary, 
spectator  of  these  scenes  find  their  lack  of  human  and 
historical  association,  their  detachment  from  Man's 
life,  in  reality  so  chilling  and  desolating,  so  very 
awful  ? 

Ah,  Ruskin  never  saw  our  Southern  Alps !  Awe- 
inspiring  certainly  they  are ;  but  not  awful ;  chilling, 
desolating,  not  at  all;  but  only  and  always  glorious. 
More ;  to  some  of  us  it  seems  as  though  their 
separateness,  their  emphasised  aloofness,  from  his 
world  may  constitute  to  Man  at  once  their  chief 
attraction  and  their  greatest  value.  For  it  widely 
instructs  him ;  it  enlarges  immensely  the  horizons  of 
his  understanding.  In  presenting  to  him  Nature — 
that  other  half  of  what  Fechner  calls  the  Earth-Soul, 
at  any  rate  the  co-sharer  with  him  of  this  planet — thus 
isolated  and  distinct  from  his  occasions,  it  reveals  her 
to  him  as  an  integral  whole,  a  true-existence,  a  Some- 
thing in  terms  of  her  own  self,  not  only  of  his.  How 
often  do  we  think  of  Nature  so?  As  Man's  slave,  his 
creature,  his  convenience :  as  his  nurse,  his  consoler, 

' '  To  all  always  open, 
To  all  always  true, ' ' 

as  his  "feeder  with  lofty  thoughts,"  his  spritual 
admonisher  and  witness  to  the  Divine : — in  all  these 
capacities,  their  rank  rising,  be  it  observed,  exactly 
step  for  step  with  the  ennobling  of  Man's  needs,  as 
though  she  were  at  all  points  adequate  to  his  call  upon 
her.  Nature,  "inanimate  Nature,"  as  he  notwith- 
standing queerly  calls  her — is  often  recognised  by 
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him,  and  nowadays  widely  valued.  But  how  often 
in  her  own  right  is  she  recognised  and  valued  simply 
because  she  is  herself?  And  yet,  as  Emerson  says, 
"there  must  be  very  two  before  there  can  be  very 
one ' ' ;  and  to  exchange  the  former  view  of  her  for 
the  latter  is  like  taking  that  great  step  up,  out  of 
mere  gratitude  to  some  friend  for  services  performed, 
into  some  kind  of  comprehension  of  his  faculties  and 
character  as  they  are  in  themselves,  above  and  past 
the  limit  of  our  wants.  It  is,  to  attain  disinterested- 
ness— a  mental  stage  often  as  far  beyond  that  of  being 
interested  as  the  latter  is  beyond  that  of  being 
uninterested.  It  is,  to  lose  sight  of  oneself — ("Him?" 
the  writer  once  heard  a  mountaineer  say  of  a  mere 
self-complacent  climber,  "Why,  he  only  climbs  for 
his  own  honour  and  glory — he's  no  real  love  of  the 
mountains")  ;  and  to  see,  in  consequence,  much 
further.  It  is,  to  gain  a  new  world,  because  a  new 
view  of  the  world.  Scarcely  morally,  perhaps,  not 
precisely  intellectually,  but  spiritually,  vitally,  we 
seem  among  these  soaring  snows  to  ascend,  out  of  the 
warm,  babbling  coverts  of  humanity,  to  certain  regal 
and  mid-air  peaks  of  our  own  being;  serene,  solitary 
heights,  standing  veilless  and  voiceless  before 
the  presence  of  primal  unspeakable  Forces, 
and  offering  vast  new  breaths  of  vision  that 
enable  us  to  discern — what?  That  Man  is  not  the 
only  entity  on  this  Earth?  That  Nature,  "inanimate 
Nature,"  is  in  reality  another  Soul?  That  the 
universe  is  nowhere  dead  matter,  but  everywhere 
alive  and  active,  bright  Spirit  throughout?  In  the 
solitudes  of  the  sea,  one  sometimes  suspects  this ;  in 
these  precincts  of  Aorangi  one  is  sure  of  it. 
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Uncanny  Country. 


The  little  blue  pool,  some  two  feet  perhaps  in 
diameter,  that  lies  upon  the  bank  of  the  taMoiy  creek, 
has  an  extraordinary  setting.  The  most  beautiful 
mosses,  the  tenderest  of  ferns,  embosom  it  in  soft 
green,  and  the  whole  gully  below  it  and  above  is 
filled  with  the  graceful  boughs  of  manuka,  feathery 
and  waving;  but  the  pool  itself  appears  to  be  sunk 
within  a  crumpled  cushion  of  bright  tomato-red 
plush,  and  the  little  stairway,  as  it  were,  that  leads 
from  it  down  into  the  creek,  is  of  the  same  startling 
hue,  and  ends,  moreover,  in  a  vivid  splash  of  strong 
orange-chrome.  It  is  all  a  bit  of  barbaric  beauty; 
its  aspect  is  positively  sensational.  But  its  aspect 
is  not  the  most  sensational  thing  about  it.  As  you 
stand  looking,  all  of  a  sudden  the  shining  sky-blue 
water  of  the  pool  turns  to  white,  snow-white ;  the 
richly-coloured  incrustation  now  surrounds  hillock 
upon  hillock  of  struggling  foam,  first  climbing, 
climbing  up  out  of  it,  next  apparently  pulled 
strongly  back  from  below :  while,  down  that  unbe- 
lievable stairway,  a  spasmodic  cascade  of  the 
clearest  water  begins  to  pulse  and  spring  towards 
and  into  the  creek.  Next  moment,  the  hillocks 
subside,  the  cascade  ceases ;  a  veil  of  white  vapour 
hangs  gauzily  before  the  face  of  the  pool,  then,  rising, 
floats  away  among  the  manuka-sprays ;  and  the  green 
glen  about  the  blue  pool  and  glaring  streak  of 
colour  is  quiescent  as  before.  Until,  at  the  top  of 
the  cliff  just  across  the  creek — a  cliff  apparently 
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composed  of  bosses  of  rose-pink  coral — something 
else  begins  to  happen.  Out  of  a  sideway  fissure,  first 
great  fumy  blue  breaths  come  fitfully  volleying: 
next,  in  the  midst  of  them,  sprays  and  fountains  of 
clear  water  are  tossed  up,  six  feet  perhaps  into  the 
air:  they  sparkle  in  the  sun — they  dwindle,  fail — next 
they  have  vanished.  But  now  what  is  taking  place 
in  the  little  basin  at  the  foot  of  the  pink-coral  cliff? 
The  water  there,  tinted  like  a  sapphire,  inconceivably 
clear,  and  apparently  unfathomable,  seems  actively 
to  be  boiling;  and  up  through  its  depths  of  colour, 
flashes  of  bright  lightning — or  are  they  broad  silver 
fishes? — leap  towards  the  surface,  where,  amid  an 
ebullience  of  bubbles,  they  suddenly — are  not !  And 
the  same  thing,  alternatively  with  an  outbreak  of 
white  climbing  hillocks,  keeps  happening  again 
within  yet  another  basin  hard  by:  a  basin  this  time 
of  colour  exquisitely  harmonious,  where  the  bright 
clear  water  swims  within  an  inner  bowl  of  velvety 
blackness,  and  the  outer  border,  of  faint  fawns  and 
pinks  and  mouse-colour  as  soft  as  smoke,  melts 
suddenly  at  one  side  into  a  wash  of  pure  old-gold. 

What  and  where  is  this  strange  place?  It  is  a 
square  yard  or  two  of  the  Geyser-Valley  of  Wai- 
rakei ;  and  it  lies  in  the  North  Island  of  New  Zealand, 
in  the  heart  of  what  is  there  known  as  the  Thermal 
District.  A  singular  district:  stretching,  in  a  strip 
some  twenty  miles  broad  by  a  hundred  and  fifty 
long,  through  the  heart  of  the  island :  terminating 
at  its  southern  end  in  the  snows  of  Ruapehu  and  the 
smoking  cone  of  Ngauruhoe,  at  its  northern,  in  the 
hollow  burning  crater,  twenty-eight  miles  out  to  sea, 
that  is  called  White  Island:  and  including  within 
its  area  countless  phenomena  as  spectacular  in 
appearance,  as  sudden  and  spasmodic  in  energy,  and 
in  essence  as  inscrutable,  as  the  Red  Geyser  and  the 
Dragon's  Mouth,  which  furnished  us,  a  few  lines 
back,  with  an  introduction  to  their  family.  It  is  not 
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a  beautiful  country,  although  it  contains  beauties. 
In  the  main,  it  consists  of  a  high  tableland  of  pumice- 
soil,  stretching  out  sad-coloured  miles — for  little  at 
present  grows  upon  it  but  the  thin  grey  greenery  of 
"tea-tree"  (manuka)  scrub — between  the  many 
broken  hills  and  mountains  that  crop  out  oddly  upon 
it.  But  here  and  there  columns  of  white  smoke 
glitter  up  out  of  the  scrub,  and  cliffs  of  bright-hued 
earth  diversify  the  dulness  of  the  landscape ;  while, 
upon  a  nearer  view,  the  whole  surface  of  the  region  is 
found  to  be  pitted  and  perforated  by  the  operations 
of  a  certain  curious  energy,  and  the  region  itself, 
upon  a  closer  acquaintance,  invested  with  a  certain 
curious  glamour.  Centuries  ago,  as  the  presence  of 
half-a-dozen  extinct  volcanoes  and  the  prevalence  of 
the  pumice  soil  abundantly  attest,  it  was  in  the 
various  forms  of  volcanic  action  that  this  line  of 
weakness  in  the  earth's  crust,  this  insufficient  lid, 
let  through  some  of  the  ever-restless  forces  below. 
But,  gradually — why,  who  really  knows? — those 
unthinkable  forces  have  grown  less  forceful,  and  the 
manifestation  of  their  still-surviving  energy  has  con- 
sequently changed  its  nature.  The  spouted  flames 
and  rocks  have  quieted  down  now  to  spouted  vapours 
and  water ; — yet  how  mysterious  these  later  fountains 
are,  and  how  busy  is  that  quietness !  Sprinkled  at 
large  all  up  and  down  its  length  and  breadth, 
gathered  together  here  and  there  into  special  centres 
and  congregations,  the  innumerable  host  of  these 
strange  little  individual  activities — these  hydro- 
thermal  phenomena,  to  give  them  their  due  designa- 
tion— makes  this  strip  of  New  Zealand  unique. 
There  is  not  any  known  form  of  their  peculiar  energy 
which  it  cannot  exhibit.  There  is  no  similar  zone  in 
the  world  which  can  excel,  at  any  rate  for  variety 
and  abundance,  its  crowd  of  curiosities. 

The   Maoris,   who,    somewhat   strangely   perhaps, 
appear  from  the  first  to  have  inhabited  the  Thermal 
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District  without  misgiving,  have  their  own  explana- 
tions as  to  its  origin.  Here  is  Hochstetter's  account 
of  one  such  many-versioned  legend : — 

"Among  the  first  to  come  from  Hawaiki  to  New 
Zealand,  was  the  chief  Ngati-roi-rangi,  who  set  off 
with  his  slave,  Ngauruhoe,  to  explore  the  new 
country.  He  travels  through  the  country,  stamps 
springs  of  water  from  the  ground  to  moisten 
scorched  valleys,  scales  hills  and  mountains,  and 
beholds  towards  South  a  big  mountain,  the  Tonga- 
riro.  He  determines  on  ascending  that  mountain,  he 
ascends  the  snow-clad  Tongariro ;  and  there  they 
suffer  severely  from  cold,  and  he  shouts  to  his  sisters, 
who  had  remained  upon  Whakaari  (White  Island), 
to  send  him  some  fire.  They  sent  him  the  sacred  fire 
they  had  brought  from  Hawaiki.  They  sent  it  him 
through  the  two  Taniwhas  (mountain  and  water 
spirits,  living  underground)  by  a  subterranean 
passage  to  the  top  of  Tongariro.  The  fire  arrived  in 
time  to  save  the  life  of  the  chief,  but  the  slave, 
Ngauruhoe,  was  already  dead,  and  on  this  account 
the  hollow  through  wrhich  the  fire  made  its  appear- 
ance, the  active  crater  of  Tongariro,  is  called  to  this 
day  after  the  slave,  Ngauruhoe,  and  the  sacred  fire 
still  burns  within  the  whole  underground  passage 
between  that  mountain  and  the  coast." 

Hochstetter  gives  ;high  praise  to  this  Maori  theory 
of  thermal  action,  as  having  accurately  suggested  the 
connection  of  the  hot  springs  with  the  volcanic  fires. 
It  is  accurate,  too,  in  quite  another  way.  In  its 
suggestion  of  magic,  of  monstrosity,  it  indicates  the 
emotional  reaction  apt  to  be  wrought  by  the  shows 
of  the  district  upon  even  the  modern  mind. 
"Weird,"  "sinister,"  "eerie,"  "uncanny," — these 
words  are  continually  upon  the  lips  of  visitors 
to  the  Hot  Springs.  Every  characteristic  sight  of  the 
district  is  more  or  less  "queer";  there  is  hardly  one 
whose  appeal  is  primarily  to  one's  sense  of  pure 
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beauty.  Not  that  there  is  not  among  them  beauty  in 
plenty,  but  for  the  most  part  it  seems  to  be  beauty 
gone,  as  one  might  say,  a  little  crazed — beauty 
grimacing,  oddly  bedizened,  or  keeping  the  strangest 
of  company — hand  in  hand  here  with  grotesqueness, 
there  with  gruesomeness,  now  and  again  with  what 
is  downright  hideous  and  repulsive.  The  surfaces 
and  shapes  of  things  are  abnormal ;  their  colouring 
is  often  crude  in  tone  and  bizarre  in  blending;  the 
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senses  of  sight,  smell,  and  hearing  are  at  times 
radically  offended ;  and  perhaps  at  their  very  best 
thermal  phenomena  are  wont  always  to  be  surprising 
rather  than  winning,  curious  rather  than  charming, 
showy  rather  than  sublime.  Then,  too  the  change- 
ability of  them  is  distracting.  They  are  essentially, 
more  perhaps  than  anything  else  in  Nature,  creatures 
of  moods.  Now  they  are  violent,  now  gentle; 
suddenly  they  burst  out  into  evidence — as  suddenly, 
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they  are  gone.  The  Bush,  the  sea,  the  snows,  all 
change,  of  course;  but  they  do  so  more  or  less 
statedly,  gradually,  and  for  reasons  at  least  partially 
revealed;  while  in  this  realm  of  wild  hot-water 
nothing,  from  year  to  year,  from  day  to  day,  can  be 
reckoned  on.  Nay,  within  this  very  next  minute  you 
cannot  tell  what  may  or  may  not  happen :  a  new 
geyser,  where  no  geyser  ever  was  before,  may  sud- 
denly burst  forth ;  one  playing  may  cease,  and  never 
start  again;  the  face  of  a  whole  country-side  may  in 
an  hour  or  two  be  changed  out  of  recognition — for 
all  these  things  have  been,  and  may  at  any  time  be 
again.  And  yet — the  net  result  of  all  this  weirdness, 
puckishness,  unreliability,  and  "unnaturalness,"  is, 
if  you  will  only  give  it  time  enough,  fascination :  a 
most  perplexing  fascination  and  one  quite  individual : 
an  "infernal  glamour,"  as  somebody  has  rather  neatly 
put  it — although,  with  time,  the  glamour  grows,  to 
the  gradual  exclusion  of  the  other  element.  Broadly 
speaking,  then,  the  traveller  who  wishes  to  appreciate 
truly  the  Thermal  District  will  do  well,  perhaps,  on 
entering  it.  to  lay  aside  out  of  harm's  way  some  of 
his  more  delicate  and  squeamish  sense  of  beauty; 
but  of  his  sense  of  wonder  to  bring  with  him  all  the 
stock  he  can  command. 

Like  all  men  and  every  woman,  each  thermal  unit 
too  is  different  from  every  other,  and  has  "a  complete 
individuality  of  its  own.  At  the  same  time,  in  the 
one  case  as  in  the  other,  some  rough  classification  is 
possible,  and  it  is  convenient.  Six  headings  will  per- 
haps serve  for  the  enrolment  of  our  Hot  Springs 
phenomena : — geysers,  boiling  springs,  hot  springs, 
steam  blow-holes,  pools  of  boiling  clay  and  mud,  and 
displays  of  coloured  earths.  Of  these,  geysers  are 
certainly  the  most  immediately  impressive.  With  its 
geysers,  then,  let  us  begin  a  scanty  survey  of  the 
details  of  the  district. 
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A  great  geyser,  or  "gusher,"  in  full  action  is  cer- 
tainly a  very  beautiful  sight — and  one,  by  the  way,  to 
which  no  photograph  can  do  anything  approaching 
justice,  for  one  of  its  chief  features  is  its  incessant 
changefulness.  From  the  midst  of  a  steaming  pool, 
or  from  some  small,  it  may  be  unguessed  at,  fissure, 
up,  unexpectedly,  there  springs,  and  up  and  up  there 
rises,  a  fair  white  fountain  of  water,  involved  in  veils 
of  steam.  Only  for  a  few  feet  it  may  ascend,  and  a 
few  seconds  may  see  it  vanish;  or  for  minutes,  even 
for  hours,  and  in  some  cases  to  a  height  of  over  a 
hundred  feet,  its  crystal  column  may  continue  to 
stand  up  in  the  air — yet  no,  not  stand :  but,  in  every 
shower  and  drop  incessantly  withdrawn,  incessantly 
replenished,  mount  and  mount,  fall  and  fall,  in  every 
part  of  itself — yet  still  sustain  its  whole  stature  and 
full  form ....  here  climbing,  all  shafted  crystal,  there 
descending,  all  diamonds.  . .  .painted  sometimes  with 
a  tremulous  rainbow,  glittering  in  full  sunshine, 
sparkling  in  and  out  of  its  wavering  opal  veils.  .  .  . 
power  inconstantly  constant,  the  true  figure  of  any 
individual  life ;  and  not  less  true,  as,  gradually,  the 
fountains  falter.  . .  .fail.  . .  .the  last  bright  shower  is 
tossed,  the  last  spray  fades,  and  with  a  sob  the  geyser 
dies  away,  its  disappearance  veiled  in  redoubled 
clouds  of  vapour  and  mystery.  Now  that  great  Wai- 
mangu  plays  no  more — Waimangu  the  amazing,  who 
used  to  send  up  his  inky  spouts  to  a  height  sometimes 
of  over  a  thousand  feet — the  finest  of  the  New 
Zealand  geysers  are  Wairoa  and  Pohutu,  near 
Rotorua,  and  the  Crow's  Nest  at  Taupo.  The  two 
first  are,  unfortunately  exceedingly  capricious  in 
their  action,  but  their  display,  when  it  occurs,  is 
very  fine ;  each  at  times  sends  up  its  column  to  a  dis- 
tance of  over  a  hundred  feet,  and  Pohutu,  when  he 
does  play,  frequently  continues  to  do  so  for  hours. 
The  outbreak,  too,  of  this  latter  geyser  is  intensely 
dramatic.  Nothing  at  all  is  to  be  seen  of  him  when 
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he  is  not  in  action,  except  a  small  opening  or  throat, 
with  perhaps  a  little  steam  issuing  from  it,  in  the 
midst  of  what  looks  like  a  mass  of  molten  and  cooled 
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rock,  knobbed,  smoothed  and  rounded — sinter  really, 
the  siliceous  deposit  of  the  geyser  itself — whose  grey- 
ness  is  pleasantly  varied  here  and  there  by  little 
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pockets  of  sulphur,  orange-coloured  and  pale  prim- 
rose. Close  to  this  throat,  there  is.  however,  set  in 
the  sinter,  an  open  cauldron  of  clear  water,  boiling- 
hot,  which  is  connected  both  with  Pohutu  and  a 
smaller  geyser,  the  latter  usually  engaging  its 
energy.  When  however  this  cauldron  does  boil  up 
so  as  to  affect  Pohutu,  then,  suddenly,  from  that  just- 
now  empty  throat,  up  there  leaps,  with  an  over- 
whelming rush,  a  huge  aspiring  mass  of  water,  six 
feet  in  diameter,  in  height  from  sixty  to  a  hundred. 
The  Crow's  Nest  does  not  play  quite  so  high;  it  is, 
on  the  other  hand,  far  less  erratic  in  action,  and  it  is 
much  more  attractively  set.  Upon  the  bank  of  the 
"Waikato  River,  blue-green  as  the  sea,  and  clear  as 
glass,  you  come  out  upon  a  little  open  clearing 
in  the  manuka  groves — a  small  platform,  reed- 
grown  and  grassy,  with,  in  the  middle  of  it,  a 
singular  excrescence,  a  sort  of  cone,  six  feet  or  so 
in  height,  and  clothed  with  a  sort  of  rocky  moss,  soft 
to  the  eye,  but  flinty  to  the  finger,  and  in  colour  a 
reddish-grey.  Choosing  your  time,  and  clambering 
cautiously  up  to  the  top  of  this  conglomeration,  you 
can  look  down  over  a  brink  composed  apparently  of 
petrified  sticks  and  twigs  woven  together  after  the 
fashion  of  a  bird's  nest — and  perceive,  a  little  way 
down  the  smooth-lined  funnel  within,  water,  shining 
and  steaming.  That  is  the  geyser,  waiting.  At 
intervals  varying  from  twenty  minutes  to  some  hours, 
according,  apparently,  as  the  volume  of  water  in  the 
river  keeps  closed  or  leaves  open  other  vents  of  the 
subterranean  steam,  the  Crow's  Nest  plays:  tossing 
up  with  lovely  effect  beside  the  blue,  shining  river, 
and  against  a  background  of  rose-red  bank  crowned 
with  the  soft  manuka-maze,  its  tall,  slender  fountain 
of  silver  sixty  or  seventy  feet  in  height.  Yet  another 
fine  geyser,  and  one  differing  from  those  just 
described  in  the  absolute  regularity  of  its  "shots," 
is  the  Great  Wairakei,  in  the  Geyser-Valley,  not  far 
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from  the  Dragon's  Mouth.  This  is  a  most  punctual 
performer;  sending  up,  out  of  a  large,  triangular 
mouth  surrounded  by  incrustations  like  piled 
sponges,  its  plentiful  sprays  and  plumes  of  water  at 
intervals  of  eight  minutes — so  exact  that  you  could 
regulate  a  watch  by  them. 

And  what  makes  it  play  ?  What  makes  any  geyser 
play? 

Surface-water,  Hochstetter  tells  us,  "sinking 
through  fissures  into  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  where 
it  becomes  heated  by  the  still-existing  volcanic 
fires";  and  so  converted  into  high-pressure  steam, 
which,  rising  again  towards  the  colder  surface,  is 
there  condensed  into  hot  water.  "The  periodical 
eruptions,"  he  goes  on,  "essentially  depend  upon  the 
existence  of  a  frame  of  siliceous  deposits  with  a 
deep,  flue-shaped  tube,  and  upon  the  sudden  develop- 
ment of  larger  masses  of  steam  from  the  over-heated 
water  in  the  lower  portions  of  the  tube."  Or  here 
is  a  fuller  explanation,  taken  from  Dr.  A.  S.  Wohl- 
mann  's  ' '  Mineral  Waters  and  Health  Kesorts  of  New 
Zealand."  "At  a  varying  depth  down  the  geyser- 
shaft,  hot  siliceous  water  will  be  encountered,  and 
this.  . .  .will  reach  down  for  a  considerable  distance 
to  deep  layers  of  superheated  water — that  is,  to 
water  heated  to  a  point  far  beyond  the  surface 
boiling-point....  If,  either  from  a  decrease  of 
pressure  or  from  an  increase  of  temperature  this 
water  were  to  boil,  there  would  be  a  sudden  and 
explosive  burst  of  steam,  and  the  superincumbent 
column  of  water  in  the  geyser-tube  would  be  shot 
into  the  air."  Increase  of  temperature  must  take 
place  from  below;  decrease  of  pressure  may  result, 
either  from  the  lower  layers  of  water  in  the  tube 
being  pushed  higher  up  into  it  by  fresh  accessions 
from  below,  or  by  the  withdrawal  of  water  from 
above,  through  evaporation  or  other  means;  and, 
"when  a  point  is  reached  at  which  the  pressure  below 
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overcomes  the  resisting  weight  of  the  column  of 
water  above. . .  .the  geyser  'plays'.  . .  .until  the  pres- 
sure of  steam  below  is  no  longer  able  to  overcome  the 
force  of  gravity  above. ' '  Then  the  geyser  dies  down, 
until,  "after  a  longer  or  shorter  period  of  quiescence, 
the  column  begins  to  boil  again.... and  the  whole 
series  of  phenomena  is  repeated." 

Sometimes  the  subterranean  steam  may  be  incapable, 
for  any  of  several  possible  reasons,  of  exploding  its 
overhead  water,  but  is  quite  capable  of  keeping  it 
constantly  at  boiling-point.  Then  we  get  our  second 
class  of  phenomena — the  boiling  pool.  Such  pools,  of 
varying  hues  and  sizes,  are  sprinkled  liberally 
throughout  the  district ;  their  own  ascending  steam 
envelopes  them,  swaying  hither  and  thither  with  the 
wind;  bubbles  break  upon  their  surface;  frequently 
the  water  has  the  clarity  of  a  jewel.  The  setting  of 
such  pools  is  often  very  pretty,  for  certain  ferns  and 
mosses,  far  from  shrinking  from  their  unfragrant 
neighbourhood,  luxuriate  in  it,  and  seem  to  take 
delight  in  crowning  these  hot  and  passionate  com- 
panions with  garlands  of  greenness  particularly  cool 
and  fresh.  The  Witch's  Cauldron,  near  Taupo,  is  an 
engaging  specimen  of  this  kind  of  pool.  It  is  set 
deep  in  the  manuka-thicket  near  the  Crow's  Nest, 
with  a  background  of  steep  cliff;  and  from  its 
shining  .and  transparent  surface,  some  twelve  feet 
in  diameter,  vapour,  thick  and  white,  steams  up. 
Rich  colours,  dark  green,  deep  red,  glisten  from  the 
wet  rock-face,  as  the  vapour  now  unveils,  now  veils 
it;  mosses  gleam  upon  it,  vivid  as  jewels,  ferns, 
streaming  headlong  down,  transform  its  hard  sur- 
face to  the  softest  fairyland  of  green.  The  steam 
veers  and  veers ;  there  is  a  sound  of  unseen  bubbling 
and  boiling.  Look  up  at  the  cliff — and  can  you  not 
see,  between  the  shifting  mists,  a  dark,  grotesque 
face,  much  like  that  of  a  Maori  carving,  peering  down 
upon  you  from  the  rock?  The  Witch,  do  you  think? 
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then  let  us  salute  her,  by  setting  alight  this  bunch 
of  manuka  twigs,  and  waving  it  towards  her. . .  .Ah, 
what  have  we  done  ?  Up  through  the  water,  rushing, 
rushing,  comes  the  steam ....  in  a  second,  the  Witch 
is  gone,  so  is  the  cliff,  so  are  the  ferns  and  mosses.  . . . 
we  stand  upon  some  outer  brink  of  the  world,  with 
nothing  before  us  but  a  white  and  whirling  cloud. 
It  clears  by  degrees. ..  .again  the  loveliness  of  the 
fern  laughs  out,  again  the  dark  face  lowers — but  was 
not  that,  after  all,  some  of  the  Witch's  magic? 
Could  it  really  be  only  the  condensing  by  our  little 
torch  of  the  ever-present  steam?  There  is  a  tiny 
creek,  too,  running  always  out  of  the  Cauldron.  It  is 
over-arched  with  green  boughs,  it  sparkles  and  gurgles 
between  green  ferns,  just  like  any  other  woodland 
creek  it  is  child-like  and  innocent.  Only — it  is  the 
Witch's  child:  and  so,  like  that  of  Kappacini's 
daughter,  its  innocence  and  loveliness  must  needs  have 
something  questionable  about  them.  Bubbles  boil 
upon  its  margin ;  steam  rises  up  through  the  cool 
fresh  fern  it  runs  beneath. 

Another  boiling-pool,  of  a  somewhat  different  type, 
is  that  known  as  the  Murder-Pot,  at  Whaka-rewa- 
rewa.  The  Witch's  Cauldron,  and  the  Murder-Pot — 
suggestive  names!  Yet  this  pool,  too,  like  the  other, 
is  a  sight  to  gladden  the  eye.  It  is  set  quite  barely 
in  the  open  ground,  and  it  is  not  large,  perhaps  only 
some  four  or  five  feet  in  diameter.  Still,  that  is  large 
for  a  sapphire,  and  this  deep-blue,  silver-bubbling 
water  is  like  nothing  so  mucli  as  a  living  sapphire, 
rich  of  hue,  incalculable  of  depth,  and  of  a  purity  so 
transparent  that  far  down  within  its  shaft  of  colour 
you  can  see  the  white  silica  of  the  lining  gleam  like 
pearl,  or  moonlight,  or  pawa-shell  or  any  other 
elusively-shining  substance.  It  used,  this  exquisite 
creature,  to  be  the  every-day  cook  of  the  village,  but 
one  dark  night  an  old  man  disappeared,  and  next  day 
certain  gruesome  flotsam  in  the  lovely,  and  otherwise 
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untroubled,  water  showed  how;  so  that  now  the  pool 
is  tapu  for  ever. 

The  Terrace-Pool  is  a  variety  of  the  boiling  pool — 
sometimes,  indeed,  of  the  geyser — so  set  in  a  hillside 
that  its  overflow,  running  slowly  and  cooling  quickly, 
deposits  as  it  goes  the  siliceous  salts  it  holds  in  solu- 
tion, and  forms  a  series  of  steps,  or  of  rippled  slopes. 
The  ever-to-be-lamented  Pink  and  White  Terraces 
were  built  up,  or  rather  built  down,  in  this  fashion. 
How  beautiful  they  must  have  been!  with  a  beauty, 
too,  unrepresented  now  by  anything  in  the  district. 
Read  once  again  Froude's  description  of  the  White 
Terrace.  "A  crystal  staircase,"  he  calls  it.  "glitter- 
ing and  stainless  as  if  it  were  ice,  spreading  out  like 
an  open  fan ....  and  projecting  at  the  bottom  into 
a  lake,  where  it  was  perhaps  200  yards  wide.  The 
summit  was  concealed  behind  fountains  of  steam .... 
The  stairs  were  about  twenty  in  number,  the  height 
of  each  being  six  or  seven  feet.  They  were  of  uneven 
breadth,  twenty,  thirty,  fifty  feet  or  even  more ;  each 
step  down  being  always  perpendicular,  and  all 
forming  arcs  of  a  circle,  of  which  the  crater  was  the 
centre."  And  Domett  tells  us  how  each  of  these 
great  steps  was : 

"  .     .     .    a  wide  basin,  brimmed 
With  water  brilliant,  yet  in  hue 
The  tenderest,  delicate,  harebell  blue, 
Deepening  to  violet," 

while  still  another  observer  has  recorded  the  beauty 
of  the  water  as  it  flowed,  falling  "in  a  curtain  of 
glittering  drops  from  the  fringes  of  crystal  and 
glassy  stalactites,  which  form  the  margin  of  all  the 
basins."  The  Pink  Terrace  was  not  quite  so  large, 
but  some  spectators  found  it  even  more  beautiful. 
"Of  the  colour  of  ashes  of  roses,"  we  are  told,  it 
appeared  in  the  distance;  seen  nearer,  the  majority 
of  its  steps  were  "of  a  richly  full,  and  yet  delicate 
rose-tint.  ..  .striped  and  spotted  in  places  with 
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lemon  and  bright  yellow."  "Its  material,"  again, 
"excelled  the  finest  Italian  marble.  .  .  .soft  and 
delicate  to  the  touch,  yet  with  its  surface  shining  like 
glass."  Both  Terraces  were  used  as  bathing-places; 
but  it  was  the  basins  of  the  Pink  Terrace  that  seem 
to  have  been  the  more  luxurious  and  delectable.  And 
as  for  its  crater — let  us  turn  to  Froude  again; 
untrustworthy  guide  in  some  ways  though  he  may  be, 
he  knew  at  least  how  to  describe — and  how  to  write. 


C.  .Sj-.-H.vi-,  Auckland,  N.Z. 
Cold  Water  Basin,  White  Terrace 

"We  could  stand  on  the  brim."  he  says,  "and  gaze 
as  through  an  opening  in  the  earth,  into  an  azure 

infinity  beyond The  hue  of  the  water  was  some 

thing  I  had  never  seen  and  shall  never  see  again 
this  side  of  eternity.  Not  the  violet,  not  the  hare- 
bell, nearest  to  its  tint  of  all  Nature's  flowers: 
not  turquoise,  not  sapphire,  not  the  unfathomable 
ether  itself  could  convey  to  one  who  had  not  looked 
on  it  a  sense  of  that  supernatural  loveliness." 
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Unless  the  White  Terrace  at  Orakei-Korako  be  the 
one  exception,  no  true  terrace-pools  now  remain  to  the 
Thermal  Region.  There  are,  however,  two  pools  with 
very  remarkable  sinter  slopes,  rippled  if  not  ter- 
raced— the  Champagne  Pool,  namely,  of  Waiotapu, 
and  the  Champagne  Cauldron  of  Wairakei.  Of  these, 
the  first,  a  large,  and  very  excitable  pool,  easily 
irritated  into  actual  effervescence  by  the  mere 
throwing  in  of  a  handful  of  earth,  sends  its  overflow 
gushing  down  a  very  gradual  slope,  which  it  has 
carpeted  with  a  smooth  sinter,  resembling,  both  in 
surface  and  colour,  ivory  velvet  glimmeringly  bro- 
caded, by  the  interplay  of  sunbeams  and  shallow 
ripples,  with  a  myriad  shining  threads  of  silver.  The 
slope  ends,  too,  in  a  charming  little  cascade  of  water, 
cooled  by  its  journey  and  therefore  unveiled  for  once 
by  steam,  flowing  down  a  cliff  of  creamy  silicate — 
the  whole  effect  gratefully  gentle  to  the  eye  and  with 
a  pretty  name:  the  Primrose  Falls.  The  other 
Champagne  Pool,  that  of  Wairakei,  is  certainly  one 
of  the  most  really  delightful  of  all  the  present 
thermal  sights.  It  lies,  not  far  from  the  Red  Geyser, 
in  a  chasm  of  the  glen-side,  crowned  with  fern  and 
walled  with  waving  manuka ;  and  you  take  your 
stand,  if  you  are  so  fortunate,  some  bright  sunshiny 
morning,  upon  the  opposite  cliff — of  pinnacled  and 
pitted  rose-red  earth,  richly  velveted  with  emerald 
mosses,  plumed  with  a  thousand  tiny  jets  of  bright 
white  smoke — and  look  down,  across  the  creek,  upon 
a  wonderful  scene.  At  first,  we  will  hope,  all  is 
vapour — vapour  milky,  opalescent,  veering  hither 
and  thither.  Now  it  dissipates  for  a  moment, 
ascends ....  you  catch  a  glimpse ....  but,  instantly  it 
is  back.  Again  it  is  gone ....  again  returned ....  and 
so  again  and  again ;  but  by  degrees  your 
eye  at  last  has  gleaned  and  gathered  in  the 
complete  picture — verified  perhaps  by  the  mist's 
whole  momentary  clearing — of  a  broad,  shallow 
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slope,  descending  towards  the  creek  from  the 
hillside,  and  out  of  a  great  and  clean-white  volume 
of  smoke  whence  at  intervals  there  comes  a  loud 
voice  roaring.  The  slope  is  very  smooth,  and 
looks  for  the  most  part  as  though  it  were  composed 
of  ivory  or  white  marble;  but  here  and  there  it  is 
stained  with  amazing  quantities  of  amazing  colours 
— orange-gold,  old-gold,  rose-colour,  dull  pink,  the 
green  of  malachite,  the  puce  of  plums — that  seem 
to  have  come  cascading  headlong  down  it,  or  flowed 
broadly  out  upon  it  in  random  washes,  and  so  to  have 
stayed ;  and  here  and  there  it  is  set  with  pools  like 
jewels.  Aquamarines  they  resemble  mostly,  and 
opals;  but  one,  set  at  one  side  of  the  slope,  within  a 
fern-rimmed  bowl  of  brown-and-crimson  earth,  is  of 
a  beautiful  soft  raspberry  hue ;  and  the  sinter  between 
it  and  the  creek  is  enamelled  with  a  runnel  of  old- 
rose  between  old-gold  borders.  The  whole  slope  or  ter- 
race, too,  is  brightly  intersected,  from  cloud  to  creek, 
by  a  chain  of  flowing  crystal  pools,  aquamarine  again 
in  colour,  and  of  a  clearness  so  absolute,  that,  even 
from  this  distance  above  and  from  them,  you  can 
see  within  their  depths  what  looks  like  some  rich 
formation  of  white  coral — the  petrified  remains,  in 
reality,  of  many  a  manuka-twig.  This  living  girdle 
of  gems  gives  off  a  light  breath — now  and  again  it 
pulses  visibly,  reinforced  with  a  fresh  flow  from 
behind  the  curtain  beyond  it  of  white  cloud.  Ah. 
but  now,  see!  the  breeze  has  caught  that  curtain,  has 
drawn  it  aside — and,  between  the  sharp  white  lip  of 
the  terrace,  and  the  hill-cliff  at  the  back,  there  is 
revealed,  for  an  instant,  a  great,  deep-blue  pool. 
Fifty  or  sixty  feet  it  actually  is  in  diameter,  but  you 
will  rarely,  if  ever,  see  the  whole  of  it  at  once;  the 
vision  of  it  is  a  fleeting  one;  knowledge  of  it  must  be 
snatched  piecemeal.  Now,  for  example,  on  the  left, 
you  can  descry  two  fountains,  not  very  large, 

"  Columns  and  cones  of  boiling  snow," 
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thrusting  up  out  of  the  dark  blue.  .  .  .then  vanishing 
in  the  mist.  Now,  on  the  right,  behind  an  outjut  of 
rock,  there  appears,  with  a  violent  roar,  as  it  were 
the  brightness,  dimly  seen,  of  some  great  white  body, 
rising  up  waist-high  out  of  the  pool,  with  a  spreading 
of  the  hands,  so  that  all  the  surface  of  the  water 
crisps  to  little  curls  and  crimps  of  white ....  then, 
instantaneously,  all  is  whirled  away  again  out  of 
sight  by  a  sudden  ascension  of  the  dense  white  cloud. 
And,  all  the  while,  warm  airs  come  and  go ;  the  mur- 
muring manuka-branches  drowsily  wave  and  wave, 

the  sound  of 
many  waters 
mingling  lulls 
your  ear.  You 
may  very  well, 
especially  if  you 
are  without  hu- 
man company, 
feel  yourself 
becoming  en- 
tranced, as  you 
stand  and  watch, 
there  below  you 
—now  eclipsed, 
now  enhanced, 

Maoris  bathing  in  hot  pool,  Ohinemutu  by         the         SO  it, 

involving    veils, 

now  lit  with  sudden  sun,  now  all  pale  mist — the 
beauty  of  this  strange  scene:  brightening,  swaying, 
swooning — vanishing  yet  still  there ;  a  dream,  yet 
real ;  a  part  of  Nature,  yet,  in  effect,  sheer  magic. 

Of  other  pools,  boiling,  or  if  not  boiling,  hot,  more 
must  be  said  when  we  come  to  Rotorua.  One  point 
about  them,  however,  may  conveniently  be  mentioned 
here — their  often  surprising  quality  of  colour.  The 
pools  of  Waiora,  at  Wairakei,  for  example,  look  as 
though  some  giantess  had  there  thrown  down  among 
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the  grey-green  scrub  her  necklace  of  jewels,  out- 
landishly  strung  together  in  all  shapes,  sizes  and  hues. 
Green  as  beryls  are  some,  others,  blue  with  the  blue 
of  sapphires,  opals,  or  turquoises;  one,  sunk  within 
banks  of  green  lycopodium  and  fern  especially  vivid, 
is  of  an  opaque  claret-colour.  And  the  intense 
hues  of  the  pools  at  Waiotapu  must  be  seen  to 
be  believed. 

Next,  fumaroles  and  solfataras — fountains,  not 
of  water,  but  of  steam  in  the  first  case :  in  the  second, 
of  sulphur  vapours.  The  latter  occur,  unseen  often 
but  most  malodorously  convincing,  everywhere  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Kotorua.  Of  the  former,  the 
Devil's  Blowhole  at  Waimangu  is  an  excellent 
example,  Kerapiti,  at  Wairakei,  one  still  better. 
Kerapiti  is  a  hermit  phenomenon;  he  keeps  house  all 
alone — and  is  not  the  less  impressive  on  that  account. 
Following  a  little  track  among  the  manuka  bushes, 
you  hear  before  long,  a  strong,  continuous  boom. 
This  increases,  until  you  might  be  at  London  Bridge 
Station,  with  twenty  trains  upon  the  point  of 
departure;  and  you  arrive  at  a  sort  of  dry,  reddish 
pit  among  the  manuka,  with  a  small  slit  at  one  side 
just  below  the  brink,  and  out  of  the  slit  a  tremendous 
white  head  of  steam,  issuing,  issuing.  ..  .and  never 
pausing,  day  or  night,  summer  or  winter.  ..  .Hector 
calls  Kerapiti  the  "Safety-valve  of  New  Zealand"; 
with  perhaps  some  little  exaggeration,  but  certainly 
it  is  not  soothing  to  imagine  that  small  slit  stopped 
up,  and  all  that  force  compressed.  Practical  persons 
are  apt  to  feel  troubled  by  the  "waste  of  energy" 
perpetrated  by  Kerapiti.  Fling  a  stick  at  him,  and 
he  will  hurl  it  thirty  feet  into  the  air ;  his  temperature 
is  said  to  attain  225°  F.,  his  pressure  is  about  1601bs. 
to  the  square  inch — but  how  are  you  going  to  plant 
machinery  upon  ground  that  reverberates  beneath 
your  tread?  To  the  imaginative  he  is  especially  to 
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be  recommended  at  night.  The  solitude  and  dark  all 
round — the  one  huge  voice,  incessant — the  one  sight 
....  hurled  volume  after  volume  of  vapour,  mys- 
teriously intensified  by  the  sorcery  of  the  torches, 
weirdly  lurid  in  their  light — the  felt  force,  the  hidden 
cause,  the  undecipherable  purpose:  here  is  matter 
for  admiration  and  wonder.  And,  as  an  addition, 
experience  also,  if  you  can,  laid  upon  all  that  billow- 
ing and  bellowing,  the  calmness  and  the  cold  white 
touch,  of  moonlight. 

The  volcanic  earths,  burnt  with  fire,  and  coloured 
with  minerals,  are  another  striking  characteristic  of 


X.X.  Ti; 
Maori  children  bathing  in  natural  hot  water,  Ohinemutu 


st  Dcpt. 


the  country,  which  they  have  patched  and  painted 
lavishly  with  streaks  and  stripes,  sometimes  with 
whole  hillsides,  of  unaccustomed  hues.  Blue,  so  pre- 
valent in  the  waters,  is  extremely  rare  in  the  earths; 
but  red  is  here  in  nearly  all  its  shades — deep  purplish 
maroon  and  plum-colour,  ruby,  raspberry,  blood-red, 
vermilion,  rose-red,  rose-pink,  coral-pink,  salmon, 
blush :  yellow  ranges  from  deep  orange  and  gold, 
through  ochre,  canary,  mellow  chrome  and  cheese- 
colour,  to  pale  sulphur  and  glimmering  primrose: 
warm  fawns  and  greys  abound,  and  certain  algae, 
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loving  the  hot  water-courses,  lavishly  contribute  a 
green  peculiarly  brilliant.  The  blending  of  these 
tints  is  even  more  remarkable  than  their  range. 
Often  the  effect  is  odd — sometimes  frankly  heathen- 
ish ;  in  general,  it  inclines  to  be  garish  and  gaudy — 
not  gorgeous,  the  tints  are  seldom  really  rich  enough 
for  that ;  but  sometimes  the  volcanic  paint-brush  has 
been  permitted  to  produce  results  both  delicate  and 
charming.  The  Champagne  Terrace,  and  its  opposite 
neighbour,  the  rose-red  cliff,  at  "Wairakei,  have  been 
mentioned ;  in  the  Wai-ora  valley  there  is  a  lake  of 
opal  with  cliffs  of  snow  ribanded  with  rose.  The 
Gibraltar  Hock,  near  "Waimangu,  reveals,  through  its 
soft  clouds  and  wreaths  of  smoke,  exquisite  tones  of 
primrose  flushing  to  pale  pink.  And  Mt.  Kakaramea, 
the  Rainbow  Mountain,  verdant  upon  one  side  with 
Bush,  on  another  shows  its  whole  bare  height  from 
head  to  foot  coloured  with  mingling  rose,  pink,  white, 
and  pale  sulphur-yellow ;  while,  amid  the  manuka- 
green  below  most  kindly  gleams  the  azure  of  a  little 
lake. 

Finally,  porridge-pots  and  mud-craters:  basins, 
that  is,  of  boiling  clay  or  mud  in  varying  consistency, 
caused  by  the  escape  of  steam  or  hot  water  through 
beds  of  friable  material.  Porridge-pots  are  admirably 
described  by  their  name.  They  are  simply  holes  in 
the  earth,  filled  with  a  winking,  working  slime,  often 
exactly  like  boiling  oatmeal  in  colour,  though  some- 
times suggestive  of  anchovy-sauce,  or  of  cream. 
In  some  cases,  the  boiling  bubbles,  slipping  over,  open 
out  into  precise  forms  of  clayey  roses  or  holly-hocks, 
no  sooner  bloomed  than  faded,  sucked  back  before 
your  very  eyes  to  Mother  Mud.  For  some  reason, 
porridge-pots  are  never  very  big,  and  sometimes  they 
are  tiny — mere  holes,  no  larger  than  a  human  eye,  set 
close  by  the  root,  it  may  be,  of  some  unperturbed 
bush  of  manuka.  Plop,  says  something  within  the 
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hole,  as  you  cautiously  peer  down  it;  Wink,  goes  a 
sudden  subterranean  grey  eye — it  is  a  baby  porridge - 
pot,  out  in  the  corner  by  itself.  There  is  something 
really  jocular  and  comic  about  these  odd  little  activi- 
ties. They  are  as  it  were  the  elvish  children  of 
the  circus,  and  so  knowingly  do  they  wink  at  you 
that  you  can  hardly  help  winking  back.  Taupo  has 
possibly  the  best  collection — a  whole  labyrinth  of 
them,  popping  up  and  down  everywhere  among  hardy 
tea-tree,  and  sticky,  many-coloured  earths;  always  so 
very  busy  without  ever  apparently  accomplishing 
anything,  like  certain  people  we  have  probably  all  of 
us  met.  And  yet,  who  knows  what  the  porridge-pots, 
at  any  rate,  really  are  achieving? 

Mud-craters  as  a  rule  are  larger;  and  their  expres- 
sion is  quite  different.  They  wink  at  you  also,  but 
it  is  with  an  eye  dark  and  bodeful,  and  with 
saturnine  effect.  They,  too,  make  "  flowrers, "  but  of  a 
sinister  bloom;  their  breath,  moreover,  is  forbidding 
— suggestive,  often,  of  "reesty"  ham.  But  within 
their  basins  there  is  generally  a  continual  jumping 
out  and  back  again  of  what  look  like  demoniacal 
little  frogs,  and  this  tireless  spattering  results  in  the 
building  up  of  true  cones  about  their  craters.  The 
locus  classicus  of  the  mud-pool,  is  undoubtedly  Tiki- 
tere,  a  few  miles  from  Rotorua,  and  a  place  which 
nothing  in  the  district  can,  in  its  own  mode,  excel. 
It  is  true  that  its  mode  is  peculiar.  To  the  senses  the 
place  is,  at  first,  actively  disgusting.  Hochstetter's 
simile  is  as  true  as  it  is  unpleasant;  Tikitere  is 
"comparable  to  carbuncles  on  the  surface  of  a  body, 
holes,  rotten  more  or  less  deeply  into  the  ground, 
surrounded  with  yellowish-white  crusts,  diffusing  an 
offensive  odour,"  and  filled  with  black  and  boiling 
slime.  But  one  of  the  special  revelations  of  the 
Thermal  District  is  that  of  the  beauty  which  may  lurk 
behind  hideousness.  To  the  imagination,  Tikitere  is 
enthralling.  Following  your  guide  with  care,  you 
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walk  out,  upon  a  narrow  neck  of  "yellowish-white 
crust,"  into  a  smother  of  sulphur-smoke;  which  sud- 
denly clears  for  a  moment,  say  on  your  right ....  and 
there,  down  below  the  brink  of  your  strait  footing, 
you  catch  sight  of  a  horrible  pool  of  pitch,  convulsed 
apparently  writh  some  frantic  struggle  going  on 
beneath  the  surface.  Back  drives  the  foul  smoke, 
delivering  you  from  the  foul  sight ;  but  now  suddenly 
clearing  on  the  left,  reveals  to  you  there  the  same 
spectacle  repeated,  of  evident  squalor  and  apparent 
agony.  You  breathe  more  freely  once  you  are  over 
the  neck,  but  all  that  awaits  you  is  a  labyrinth  of 
similar  sights.  The  ground  puffs  steam  out  upon 
your  feet  as  you  walk,  in  places  you  can  feel  it 
vibrate  beneath  you,  now  and  again  you  are  blinded 
and  choked  by  hot  whirling  whiffs  of  reeking  sulphur, 
and  your  ear  is  all  the  time  besieged  by  sounds  of 
squelching,  squashing,  hissing,  throttling,  vomiting— 
almost  every  disagreeable  noise  there  is.  It  does  not 
need  the  imagination  of  any  Dante  to  locate  an 
Inferno  at  Tikitere — some  grotesque  old-time  Maori 
Hell,  perhaps,  peopled  with  haters  and  polluters  con- 
demned for  ever  to  seethe  in  their  own  scum,  to 
swallow  and  be  strangled  by  their  own  venom.  And 
yet,  strange  to  say,  as  you  continue  to  follow  the 
guide,  and  the  place  begins  to  grow  a  little  familiar, 
you  lose  all  idea  of  torment  and  all  disgust  leaves  you. 
What  alone  now  impresses  you  is  the  unfailing  energy, 
the  liveliness  of  all  these  mud-fountains.  You  are 
in  a  place  of  power;  and  this  power  is  extraordinarily 
attractive — it  seems  to  invite  you,  you  too,  to  bear  a 
hand,  to  come  and  join  the  fun.  You  begin  to  think 
you  would  like  to  stop  and  play  with  some  of  these 
dark  delights,  to  experiment  with  some  of  these 
energetic  operators.  As  soon  as  you  begin  to  feel  like 
this,  perhaps  it  would  be  wise  to  get  away  from 
Tikitere ....  But  the  place  has  other  surprises  still. 
Soothing  waits  in  its  heat,  comfort  and  healing 
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inhabit  its  foetid  slime — one  of  the  best  baths  of  the 
district  for  relieving  rheumatism  is  here.  And,  not 
half  a  mile  away  from  the  chain  of  "carbuncles," 
outraged  aesthetic  sensed  may  find  consolation  too—- 
in the  loveliest  of  little  calm  blue  lakes,  sunk  deep 
within  green  Bush,  like  a  dimple  in  a  fresh  and 
wholesome  cheek. 

Such  are  some  of  the  main  sights  of  the  district. 
A  word  or  two  now  as  to  some  of  the  main  centres. 


The  Inferno,  Tikitere 


N.Z.  Tourist  Hi-pi. 


That  traveller  is  probably  the  best-advised  who 
enters  the  Hot  Springs  country  at  its  southern  end. 
For,  then,  his  experiences  may  have  a  noble  beginning 
in  the  sight  of  Ngauruhoe's  steaming  cone,  over  seven 
thousand  feet  up  in  air,  and  clothed,  in  season,  with 
snow.  At  Tokaanu  he  will  see  his  first  pyres  of  fire- 
less  smoke — wool-white  in  broad  day,  golden  if  it  be 
evening,  rising  from  the  tea-tree;  and  next,  he  will 
cross  what  is  perhaps  the  grandest  lake  of  the  North 
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Island — Taupo,  with  its  heart-shape  of  sweet  and 
clear  blue  wTater,  twenty-five  miles  long,  its  trout  and 
its  legends,  its  great  cliffs,  over  a  thousand  feet  in 
height,  and  its  sublime  back-ground,  in  fine  weather, 
of  massive  snows.  Then  comes  Taupo  township. 
Its  collection  of  thermal  mysteries  is  but  small,  yet 
on  that  account  all  the  less  bewildering  to  the  neo- 
phyte; and  the  setting  of  them,  on  the  wooded  bank 
of  the  Waikato  River,  is  delightful.  The  beautiful 
Waikato !  broad  already  where  he  leaves  the  lake, 
strongly-flowing,  and  with  his  blue-green  waters, 
filtered  by  the  pumice,  clear  as  glass,  his  are  the 
next  "sights"  offered  to  the  traveller,  and  they  are 
sights  of  a  refreshingly  unsuspicious  beauty — the 
Huka  Falls,  first,  wThere  the  deep-hued  stream,  after 
lashing  and  dashing  itself  into  whiteness  down  a  sud- 
denly narrowing  chasm,  pours,  in  a  fan-shaped 
shower  of  snow  and  sapphire,  down  into  a  wide  blue 
pool  of  peace ;  and  later  the  Ara-tia-tia  Rapids,  where 
for  half  a  mile  it  rushes,  between  wooded  cliffs, 
through  a  succession  of  azure  reaches  and  white 
freshets — a  laugh  upon  the  wan  face  of  the  landscape, 
a  vein  through  its  monotony,  of  quick  and  splendid 
life.  For  a  bird's-eye  view  of  them,  visit  them  from 
the  Taupo  side ;  for  the  prettiest  near  view,  go  to  them 
from  Wairakei.  Ah,  Wairakei !  We  must  pause  here 
for  a  little.  The  other  centres  may  excel  in  this  detail 
or  that ;  as  a  collection  of  sights,  Wairakei  easily  out- 
does them  all.  For  here  is  Wai-ora,  the  valley  of  the 
coloured  pools :  here  is  Kerapiti,  the  strong  solitary ; 
here  above  all,  is  the  wonderful  Geyser- Valley,  a 
few  of  whose  sights  have  been  mentioned  already,  but 
only  a  very  few.  In  this  amazing  half-mile  of  green 
glen  between  green  hills,  specimens,  and  each  one 
noteworthy,  of  every  class  of  thermal  phenomena,  are 
clustered,  crowded  together — geysers,  none  so  high 
as  Pohutu  or  the  Crow's  Nest,  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
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all  playing  with  dependable  frequency  and 
regularity:  hot  pools,  mud-throats,  charmingly-tinted 
porridge-pots,  and  some  of  the  most  freakish,  as  well 
as  some  of  the  prettiest,  colouring  in  the  country. 
It  would  take  a  volume,  properly  to  deal  with  the 
Geyser- Valley  of  Wairakei:  and  then  it  would  need 
the  evidence  of  your  own  senses,  and  certainly  more 
than  one  visit  or  two,  to  realise  it.  It  is  a  valley  of 
enchantment.  As  you  descend  within  the  feathery 
foliage  with  which  it  is  filled,  warm  breaths  stroke 
your  cheek,  odours,  strange  but  not  unpleasant, 
come  and  go;  and,  from  every  direction  and 
in  every  tone  at  once,  comes  the  familiar 
voice  of  water — water  rippling,  water  roaring, 
bubbling,  singing,  churning,  splashing,  crashing 
— and  other  sounds,  less  reassuringly  wonted 
— subterranean  hammerings  and  thumps.  As  you 
go  on,  your  eye  becomes  ere  long  distracted,  your 
mind  confused;  so  many  strange  events  are  continu- 
ally happening,  so  many  sights  contradict  each  other. 
Here  stands  a  "rock,"  which  is  really  a  tree-trunk 
flung  prone  and  petrified,  there,  suddenly,  out  of  a 
dry  cliff,  water  begins  to  gush  and  a  couple  of  foun- 
tains to  play;  yonder,  from  the  trees  to  the  sky,  up 
from  earth  to  heaven,  soars  a  great  white  cloud. 
Now  one  sound  stops,  now  another  suddenly  begins; 
the  quick  creek,  sparkling  through  the  ferny  heart 
of  the  glen,  smokes  like  any  tea-kettle;  colour  run 
wild  here  smiles,  there  brazenly  stares  at  you;  the 
very  air  is  full  of  bewilderment,  of  blinding,  of  the 
noiseless  coming  and  going  of  half-invisible  vapours. 
While  yet,  everywhere,  among  all  this  paradoxical 
strangeness,  the  normal  and  wholesome  beauty  of 
branch  and  fern  and  mosses  flourishes  sweet  as  ever, 
and  more  than  ever  vivid  and  fresh  and  verdant, — 
clearly,  whatever  you  may  be,  most  thoroughly  at 
home.  The  wonderful,  fascinating,  incomprehensible 
little  glen — yes,  one  ends  as  one  began,  and  each 
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repeated  visit  only  renews  and  deepens  the  impres- 
sion :  Wairakei  is  magic  all,  a  valley  of  enchantment. 

Next  comes  Orakei-Korako,  a  canyon  of  the  Wai- 
kato,  with  its  White  Terrace,  its  Pyramid  of  Geysers, 
its  distinctive  colouring  and  unique  Alum  Cave — not 
always  easy  of  access,  however,  for  it  lies  across  the 
river,  and  the  river  is  unbridged.  Then  Wai-o-tapu: 
with  its  huge  and  horrible  mud-crater,  and  its  lovely 
lakelets  with  white  gleaming  cliffs:  with  its  bare 
platforms  broken  by  pools  of  mustard-colour  and  of 
chrysophrase,  and  its  caves  all  softly  hung  with 
flower-like  sulphur  crystals:  its  eerie  Devil's  Bridge, 
set,  deep  below  the  surface  of  the  ground,  across  a 
bottomless  chasm,  like  a  bone  in  a  monster's  throat; 
its  Sulphur  Falls,  its  Champagne  Pool  and  all  the 
rest.  The  guidebooks  will  supply  all  details.  We 
must  hurry  on,  for  at  the  next  place  we  are  bound 
to  stay  awhile — Rotorua. 

Rotorua  is  the  one  town  in  all  the  Thermal  Dis- 
trict; and  it  is  on  the  railway,  it  has  electric  light, 
shops,  drainage,  Public  Gardens,  and  is  State-owned. 
None  of  all  these  things,  however,  are  thermal  dis- 
tinctions: neither,  it  must  be  admitted,  with  the 
exception  of  the  Whaka  geysers,  already  mentioned, 
can  Rotorua  offer  any  of  the  best  Hot  Springs 
"sights."  But  this  it  need  not  mind;  thermal  dis- 
tinctions it  has,  though  of  another  nature ;  and  has 
them  in  abundance.  It  is  at  Rotorua  that,  far  more 
than  anywhere  else  in  this  curious  country,  the  wild 
Spirit  of  Steam  is  harnessed  to  the  needs  of  Man. 
Here,  for  all  its  diabolical  aspect,  it  performs  angelic 
acts  of  healing;  here,  for  all  its  might,  it  tamely  con- 
descends to  twenty  little  domestic  duties. 

Unbiassed  medical  authority  has  pronounced  that, 
as  a  spa,  this  small  Antipodean  town  is  not  in  all  the 
known  world  to  be  matched.  Its  supply  of  hot 
and  boiling  mineralised  waters  is,  to  begin  with, 
amazingly  abundant — the  whole  neighbourhood  teems 
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with  such  springs ;  not  one-tenth  of  their  number, 
so  it  is  estimated,  have  as  yet  been  brought  into  use. 
The  variety  of  them,  again,  is  extraordinary ;  but 
the  next  point  about  them  is  the  best — their  efficacy. 
They  do  heal;  and  they  heal  many  different  kinds 
of  disease.  Rheumatism,  gout,  dyspepsia,  neuras- 
thenia, troubles  of  the  throat  and  skin,  and  other 
enemies  of  our  poor  physical  part,  all  find  in  the 
springs  of  Kotorua  an  active  foe,  and  frequently  a 
complete  conqueror.  The  Government  of  the  country, 


Government  Bath  Buildings,  Rotorua. 


X.Z.  Tourist  Dept. 


too,  has  supplemented  the  natural  advantages  of  the 
place  by  the  provision  of  suitable  buildings,  modern 
mechanical  adjuncts  and  skilled  human  help. 
Hardly  any  balneological  device,  if  any,  is  lacking 
to  this  far-away,  but  already  far-famed,  natural 
hospital. 

But  all  the  baths  are  not  medicinal  merely;  many 
of  them  are  also  delectable — good  not  only  for  the 
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sick  but  for  the  sound.  This,  the  native  inhabitants 
found  out  long  ago;  and  found  out,  too,  that,  as  a 
household  assistant,  wild  hot-water  can  be  made 
invaluable.  The  "sights"  of  Whaka-rewa-rewa  have 
been  spoken  of;  as  for  Ohine-mutu,  the  other  native 
quarter  of  Rotorua,  it  is  all  one  "sight."  Nothing 
else  in  the  district  has  the  picturesque  charm  of  this 
little  dolce  far  niente  settlement,  sloping  gently  down 
to  a  warm-water  bay  of  the  lake,  with  its  blue-gums 
and  willows  and  green  garden-patches,  its  carved  old- 
style  buildings,  its  new-style  cottages  and  churches 
bright  with  paint,  and — its  softly-ascending  columns 
of  white  steam.  Yes,  everywhere  beside  the  palisaded 
pathways,  steam  ascends;  everywhere  beside  the  cot- 
tage-doors, a  ready  servant  stands.  Is  it  washing- 
day?  the  hot  water  already  waits  your  will,  but 
without  cooling.  Would  you  bathe?  the  bath  lies 
ever  ready.  Would  you  eat?  the  subterranean  steam 
will  cook.  Any  morning,  loitering  round  Ohinemutu, 
you  may  see  the  thing  in  doing — there,  women  with 
bright-kerchiefed  heads,  gay  as  a  bed  of  tulips,  bent 
above  the  washing-stones  on  the  brink  of  a  warm  pool : 
there,  kettles  of  cold  spring-water,  kerosene-tins  filled 
with  linen,  kits  of  potatoes,  all  coming  to  the  boil  in 
some  bubbling  ngawha;  yonder,  below  that  bit  of 
sacking  on  the  ground,  a  whole  dinner  being  steamed, 
above  a  vent-hole.  Those  stones,  too,  on  which  the 
elders  squat,  chatting,  are  kept  comfortably  warm 
from  below;  and  yonder  pool  is  also  warm, 
from  which  that  half-dozen  of  brown-bodied,  black- 
headed  imps  keep  up  so  reprehensible  a  bawling  at 
the  Pakeha  to  "throw  a  penny" — alas!  the  Rotorua 
tourist  has  something  to  answer  for!  Upon  a  frosty 
night,  too — the  place  is  more  than  a  thousand  feet 
above  sea-level — the  parents  of  the  imps  will  probably 
squat  sociably  side  by  side  in  that  good  pool  before 
turning-in,  well-warmed,  to  their  blankets — much  as 
we  sit  indoors  round  the  fireside.  All  the  stars  of 
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heaven  sparkling  overhead,  all  the  fresh  air  there  is, 
and  yet  no  draughts — what  does  the  Maori  want  of  a 
fire-side?  And  no  ashes,  either,  to  be  cleared  to- 
morrow morning;  no  wages,  no  grumbling,  no 
"evenings  off,"  yet  no  possible  overwork — ka  pai  te 
wai  wera! — Hurrah  for  the  Hot-Water! 

From    Ngongo-taha,    the    Bush-clad    hill    behind 
Ohinemutu — Ngongo-taha,     the     old-time     haunt     of 


Hinemoa's  Bath,  Mokoia  Island,  Lake  Rotorua 


X.Z.  Tourist  Dei>t. 


Maori  fairies — you  may  see,  on  a  clear  day,  White 
Island  to  the  north,  tossing  its  curling  smoke  to  the 
wind,  and,  to  the  south,  the  snows  of  Tongariro — the 
whole,  that  is,  of  the  Thermal  District  in  one  straight 
stretch.  You  can  also,  from  Rotorua,  visit  Tikitere; 
or  go  and  gaze  on  four,  five,  six  lakes,  each  lovelier 
than  the  last,  set,  calm  and  cool  and  steamless,  in  green 
Bush.  Or,  you  may  cross  to  Mokoia,  the  little  lovely 
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island,  all  rocks  and  orchards,  that  stands  amid  the 
blue  breadths  of  Lake  Rotorua,  "a  jewel  fitly  set"; 
and  there,  by  the  little  warm  pool  on  its  shore, 
bordered  with  mossy  slabs  and  shrubs,  and  toe-toe 
grass  as  graceful  as  a  girl,  recall  the  jewel  of  a  legend 
to  which  it  is  itself  the  setting — that  Maori  legend, 
lovelier  than  its  Greek  counterpart,  of  the  maiden 
Hinemoa  Avho.  for  love  of  the  lowlier-born  Tutanekai, 
swam  one  night  across  the  lake  from  her  home  upon 
the  mainland,  to  his  upon  Mokoia,  guided  and  sus- 
tained by  the  sound  of  his  flute.  Upon  reaching  the 
shore,  here  she  hid  herself,  in  this  very  same  warm 
pool:  though  "her  hiding  was  hardly  a  real  hiding, 
only  a  bashful  concealing  of  herself  from  Tutanekai, 
that  he  might  not  find  her  at  once,  but  only  after 
trouble  and  careful  searching  for  her."  And  then, 
when  by  a  stratagem  she  had  him  down  at  the  pool, 
seeking  in  the  darkness  for  a  supposed  foe.  "she  lay 
coyly  hid.  wondering  when  she  Avould  be  found.  . .  . 
At  last,  he  caught  hold  of  a  hand,  and  cried  out. 
"Hollo,  who  is  this?"  And  Hinemoa  answered, 
"It  is  I,  Tutanekai".  ..  .And  she  spoke  louder  and 
said.  "It  is  I.  it  is  Hinemoa."  And  he  said,  "Ho! 
Ho !  Ho !  Can  such  in  very  truth  be  the  case  ?  Let 
us  two  then  go  to  my  house."  And  she  answered, 
"Yes."  And  she  rose  up  in  the  water  as  beautiful 
as  the  wild  white  hawk,  and  stepped  upon  the  edge 
of  the  bath  as  graceful  as  the  shy  white  crane.  And 
he  threw  garments  over  her  and  took  her,  and  they 
proceeded  to  his  house  and  reposed  there;  and 
thenceforth,  according  to  the  ancient  laws  of  the 
Maori,  they  were  man  and  wife." 

Where  so  much,  both  in  landscape  and  legend,  is 
queer,  grotesque,  uncouth,  how  doubly  dear  comes 
loveliness!  But  it  is  not  loveliness  that  is  the  essen- 
tial note  of  our  subject,  and  not  very  far  from  Mokoia 
lies  the  place  where  that  essential  note  is  sounded 
most  plain  and  clear.  Shall  we  go  there  ?  It  is  the  last, 
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and  perhaps  the  most  important  point  of  our  itinerary 
— the  region  of  Lake  Rotomahana,  and  the  scene  of 
the  eruption  of  Mt.  Tarawera:  Tarawera,  never 
before  suspected  of  the  least  volcanic  tendency:  the 
sacred  mountain  of  the  Arawa  tribe,  the  immemorial 
burial-ground  of  its  chiefs. 

The  writer  was  recently  so  fortunate  as  to  hear  an 
account  of  this  eruption  from  one  of  its  eye-witnesses, 


Cooking  over  steam  hole,  Whakarewarewa 


X.Z.  Tourist  Dept. 


Mr.  Alfred  Warbrick  of  Wairoa;  and  now  repeats  it 
as  nearly  as  may  be  in  his  \vords : — 

"On  Wednesday,  June  9,  1886,  four  of  us  had  gone 
out  upon  a  shooting  trip,  and  we  camped  for  the 
night  at  a  spot  commanding  a  good  view  of  Mt. 
Tarawera.  The  day  had  been  drizzly,  but  it  wras  a 
beautiful  night,  star-lit  and  still.  A  little  after  12.30, 
however,  there  began  to  be  a  trembling  of  the  earth ; 
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and  this  trembling  never  ceased  at  all — it  grew  and 
grew.  . .  .until  the  whole  ground  seemed  to  be  rolling 
about  with  you,  and  your  wits  rolled  with  it;  you 
had  no  thought  of  calling  out  to  your  mates,  nor  any 
thought  of  fear  exactly — all  of  you  was  taken  up  with 
wondering  what  was  going  to  happen.  Then,  a  little 
before  two  in  the  morning,  with  a  great  roar,  the 
crown  of  the  mountain  blew  right  out.  The  mountain 
stretches  about  three-and-a-half  miles  along  the  sum- 
mit, and  there  is  a  rift  in  it  nowy,  extending  nearly 
the  whole  length,  and  about  a  thousand  feet  deep. 
Yes,  it  smokes  still  in  places;  but  on  that  night 
twenty-five  years  ago,  it  was  on  fire — flames  were 
bursting  out  of  it  and  shooting  up  into  the  sky;  and 
over  the  flames  there  hung  a  great  black  cloud,  just 
as  if  they  were  holding  it  up;  and  this  cloud  would 
be  shot  through,  every  now  and  again,  by  quivers  of 
lightning,  and  what  looked  like  great  balls  of  fire — 
rocks,  really,  red-hot.  And  all  the  while,  this  con- 
tinual rolling,  rolling  of  the  earth  kept  on  and  on 
and  on,  and  writh  it,  the  roar.  Then,  a  great  wind, 
caused  by  the  blast  from  the  rent,  sprang  up  and, 
luckily  for  us,  began  carrying  away  towards  the  coast 
the  ashes  and  other  deposit  that  made  the  great  black 
cloud.  There  wras  darkness  all  that  day  about  us; 
there  was  darkness  at  Grisborne,  seventy-five  miles 
away,  and  in  Hawke's  Bay;  and  the  deposit  that  fell 
upon  the  coast,  forty  miles  off,  ruined  the  pastures. 
But  what  came  out  of  Tarawera  was  not  all.  About 
2  a.m.,  the  whole  bed  of  Lake  Rotomahana  blew  right 
out,  and,  at  the  same  time,  a  violent  blast  rushed  from 
the  mountain,  and  dashed  what  had  been  the  bottom 
of  the  lake,  like  a  rain  of  mud,  all  over  the  whole 
country,  burying  everything  feet  deep.  When,  after 
living  through  that  Thursday  and  Thursday  night 
as  best  we  could — for  it  was  impossible  to  get  away, 
owing  to  the  darkness — and  making  our  way  to  Roto- 
rua  on  the  Friday,  some  of  us  came  out  on  the 
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Sunday  morning  with  boats  and  a  volunteer  crew, 
to  see  what  had  happened  to  the  people  of  the  district, 
wre  found  the  Green  and  Blue  Lakes  on  the  way  all 
chalky-white,  the  beautiful  Bush  at  Tikitapu  snapped 
to  pieces  and  strewn  with  mud,  the  clear  waters  of 
Lake  Tarawera  thick  and  white,  and  the  houses  of 
Wairoa  in  ruins,  and  covered  with  a  deposit  of  mud, 
slatey-grey  in  colour  and  seven  feet  deep.  As  for 
the  mountain,  the  forests  upon  its  sides  were  clean 


Cooking  in  hot  pool,  Rotorua 


X.Z.  Tourist  Di'pt. 


gone;  and  as  for  the  villages,  Te  Ariki,  and  Moura 
where  I  was  born,  that  used  to  be  upon  the  borders 
of  the  lake,  they  were  gone  too.  People  were  rescued 
at  Wairoa ;  but  of  Moura  and  Te  Ariki  and  their  folk, 
nothing  ever  was  seen,  nothing  known.  Under  that 
seventy-five  feet  of  mud  that  fell  suddenly  upon  them, 
there  they  lie  buried.  Fortunately,  many  of  their 
people  were  away  at  a  tangi  on  the  coast,  else  the 
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death-roll  of  the  district  would  have  been  much 
longer.  As  it  was,  over  140  people  lost  their  lives. 

"When  we  got  over  to  Lake  Rotomahana,  the  look 
of  things  was  even  more  altered.  Between  the  moun- 
tain and  that  lake — which  had  been  only  a  small  piece 
of  water  with  two  little  islands  on  it,  where  there 
had  been  natives  camping  at  the  time,  and  with  the 
Pink  Terraces  on  one  side  of  it,  and  the  White  on 
the  other, — there  had  been  undulating  country, 
covered  with  fern  and  scrub.  Now,  there  was  just 
one  great  steaming  fissure,  carrying  on  in  a  straight 
line  with  the  fissure  on  the  mountain  for  about 
another  six  miles.  The  Waimangu  crater,  and  Lake 
Rotomahana  as  it  is  to-day, both  lie  in  that  fissure.  For 
twelve  months  after  the  eruption,  the  whole  of  it  was 
filled  with  steam ;  then,  one  day,  I  ventured  down, 
and  found  the  floor  of  it  mud,  with  mud-craters  here 
and  there  boiling  furiously.  For  five  years  after  that, 
I  used  to  take  tourists  right  down  upon  what  is  now 
the  bed  of  the  lake.  The  ground  felt  like  spent  elastic 
—it  seemed  to  give  no  strength  to  your  tread  as  you 
walked;  and  often  you  had  to  dodge  the  rocks  that 
the  mud-geysers  were  spurting  up.  Then,  by  and  by, 
springs  of  boiling  water  began  to  come  up,  as  well 
as  the  mud,  and  rain-water,  too,  began  to  collect;  and 
so  the  present  lake,  which  is  thirty  times  the  size  of 
the  old  one,  came  gradually  to  be.  The  Terraces? 
I  doubt  whether  they  were  ever  blown  up ;  I  think 
they  were  buried  deep  in  mud ;  and,  in  that  case,  they 
are  deep  under  mud  and  water  now. ' ' 

Let  us  go  cursorily  over  this  changed  and  devas- 
tated country,  beginning  at  the  Waimangu  end,  and 
so  following  along  the  line  of  the  great  fissure.  Its 
southern  end  is  occupied,  just  below  the  solitary 
Government  Accommodation  House,  the  only  building 
for  leagues,  by  a  small,  deeply-set  lake,  of  the  dark 
colour  of  greenstone.  Thence,  you  go  down  into  the 
next  crater  of  the  fissure — for  it  was  not  completely 
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continuous, — and  the  country  begins  to  disclose  to 
you  the  strangeness  of  its  marred  face.  On  every 
side,  for  miles,  it  is  corrugated  by  a  labyrinth  of  long 
mud-spurs,  whitish-grey  in  colour,  sharp  as  a  knife- 
edge  at  the  top,  deeply  furrowed  down  each  side,  and 
narrowly  divided  from  each  other.  Nothing  clothes 
their  nakedness;  the  scanty  sprinkling  of  toe-toe 
wands  here  and  there  has  the  effect  merely  of  thin 
bristles.  It  is  the  bed  of  the  lake  that  you  are  looking 
at,  hurled  out  in  '86,  and  spread  broadcast  over  the 
country  as  a  sheet  of  mud,  into  whose  soft  surface 
the  rains  of  twenty-five  years  have  eaten  with  this 
result.  And  now  you  enter  the  Echo  Crater,  and  walk 
across  a  flat  misty  with  steam  and  covered  with  what 
looks  like  a  yellow-green  moss.  Feel  it; — the  moss 
is  hard  as  rock,  the  ground  so  hot  you  cannot  keep 
your  hand  against  it.  Here,  in  a  shallow  lagoon, 
hundreds  of  the  tiniest  geysers  are  fizzling,  exactly 
as  fat  frizzles  in  a  hot  frying-pan — in  fact,  this  is  the 
Devil's  Frying-pan  that  you  are  walking  in.  Close 
by,  intermittently  bellowing,  is  the  same  dignitary's 
Blow-hole ;  the  lovely  tints  of  Gibraltar  Rock, 
steaming  just  beside  it,  bring  your  senses  a  moment's 
relief;  then,  mounting  the  crater-wall  and  passing  on, 
you  look  down  upon  a  true  "abomination  of  desola- 
tion," in  the  shape  of  a  large,  empty  socket,  with  a 
little  discoloured  pool  at  one  side,  partly  silted  up 
with  sand.  It  is  the  crater  of  Waimangu — Wai- 
mangu,  that  was  never  seen  before  the  year  1900,  and 
since  the  year  1904  has  never  been  seen  again;  but 
during  those  years,  at  intervals  of  hours,  used  to 
hurl  up  into  the  air — to  a  height  sometimes  it  is  said 
of  1500  feet,  more  generally  of  about  700 — its 
appalling  volume  of  rocks  and  mud,  inky  waters  and 
poisonous  breath,  and  did  not  cease  to  play  before  it 
had  taken  the  toll  of  four  human  lives.  What  caused 
Waimangu?  why  did  it  cease?  Nobody  knows. 
Nobody  knows  anything  much  for  certain  about 
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this  cryptic  part  of  the  world.  Close  by,  a 
boiling  lakelet  lashes  itself  furiously  about 
another  crater;  and  a  rivulet  of  steaming 
water  leads  you  from  the  place  out  upon 
the  desolate  shore  of  the  new  Lake  Rotomahana. 


Waimangu  Geyser 

There  you  embark,  upon  a  short  but  unforgettable 
voyage — past  painted  cliffs,  first,  strident  and 
volleying  steam:  over  water  smoking-hot  and  of 
a  chalky-blue  glare  that  turns  to  an  unearthly  green 
the  white  breasts  of  the  sea-gulls  hovering  above  the 
launch:  and  ever  nearer  to  a  huge  hillside  that 
dominates  the  lake,  absolutely  bare  of  vegetation, 
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and  gashed  with  what  looks  like  an  immense 
wound,  red-rimmed.  That  is  Mt.  Tarawera. 

The    guide  waves   his   hand   to   one   side   of   the 
lake:— "Site    of   the    Pink    Terraces."      You   look, 

eagerly Mud!     "Site   of  the   White   Terraces." 

Mud  again — nothing  anywhere  but  those  ubiquitous 
bare,  huge  wrinkles  of  mud.  You  disembark,  upon 
the  narrow  neck  of  mud,  that  now  divides  the  lakes 
of  Rotomahana  and  Tarawera — of  old,  they  were 
connected  by  a  stream — and  there  your  guide  points 
down,  again  to  mud,  and  says,  "Te  Ariki."  You 
cross  Lake  Tarawera,  and  the  full  length  of  the 
devastated  mountain  comes  in  view:  while  in  the 
distance  its  elder  brother,  long-extinct  Mt.  Edge- 
cumbe,  dumbly  reiterates  the  same  tale  of  volcanic 
force.  And  then,  finally,  you  land  at  Wairoa,  once 
the  lovely  site  of  a  large  native  village,  and  the  merry 
point  of  tourist-departure  for  the  Terraces;  and 
lovely  now  again,  a  loveliness  redeemed,  upon  its 
cliffs  washed  clean  of  mud,  above  its  purified  and 
glass-clear  lake,  amid  its  green  luxuriance  of  re- 
arisen  trees — but  merry,  never  more.  Among  the 
acacia  groves,  and  beneath  the  tall  cherry-tree  that 
shines  in  autumn  like  red  flame,  a  few  fragments  of 
iron  stick  up  vertically  from  the  grassy  ground. 
They  are  fragments  of  the  schoolhouse  roof  that,  on 
that  tenth  of  June,  covered  over,  beneath  the  super- 
imposed weight  of  seven  feet  of  mud,  the  dead  body 
of  the  schoolmaster,  and  the  living  figure  of  his  wife, 
sitting  with  her  two  dead  children  on  her  knees. 
Beside  the  golden  poplars,  the  crazy  remnant  of  one 
hotel,  two-storied,  gapes  forlornly  at  rain  and  sun; 
of  the  other,  nothing  but  a  few  scraps  of  the  crushed 
roof  remains.  One  native  dwelling  is  still  standing — 
the  whare  of  the  guide  Sophia,  that  sheltered  many 
lives  that  night  beneath  its  little  sloping  roof,  propped 
from  within,  and  relieved  from  time  to  time,  by  some 
nameless  hero,  of  its  outside  accumulations  of  mud. 
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There  are  lesser  details,  too,  still  left,  that  tell 
graphically  of  the  life  that  is  gone,  and  of  how  it 
went.  At  Mr.  Way's  cottage,  for  example,  some 
domestic  relics  are  shown  y0u  "of  our  old  home" — 
bottles  of  cherries  among  them,  doubly  preserved  by 
mud,  fragments  of  crockery  with  thick  mud  still 
adhering.  At  a  little  distance,  the  top  rims  of  four 
buggy-wheels,  too,  break  the  surface  of  the  turf  that 
grows  green  between  them;  below  it,  the  remainder 
of  the  vehicle  still  stands,  upright  but  buried. 
Nothing,  but  Mr.  Warbrick's  eloquent  recital, 
remains  to  tell  of  that  uncanny  old  "tohunga,"  over 
a  hundred  years  of  age,  to  whose  spells  the  Maoris 
still  attribute  the  whole  catastrophe,  and  who,  after 
having  somehow  survived  five  days'  burial  within 
his  mud-sealed  whare,  made  objections  to  returning 
to  the  light  of  the  sun  and  face  of  man,  since  "he  had 
six  spirits  with  him";  or  of  the  devotion  of  that 
Maori  mother,  who,  fleeing  for  safety  through  the 
horrible  deluge  with  her  daughter,  when  the  latter, 
her  fingers  still  between  the  pages  of  her  prayer-book, 
fell  overwhelmed,  paid  no  more  heed  to  life,  but, 
sitting  down,  took  her  destroyed  treasure  on  her 
knees,  and  so  with  willingness  met  death — the  two 
figures,  perfectly  preserved  within  the  plastering 
mud,  being  exhumed  over  a  twelvemonth  later. 

But  are  any  more  tales  or  relics  needed,  to  bring 
home  to  the  mind  the  weirdness  and  the  pathos  of 
this  eruption  of  Tarawera  ?  Think,  too,  of  the  power 
that  is  implied !  To  the  incredible  height  of  over 
eight  miles  up  into  the  air,  so  scientific  observers 
recorded,  that  black  deposit-cloud  was  shot  and  held 
by  the  escaping  forces.  Seven  hundred  miles  away 
some  of  its  fragments  fell.  At  Hokianga,  over  200 
miles  to  the  north,  at  Christchurch,  over  400 
to  the  south,  strong  subterranean  detonations 
were  heard,  loud  as  the  bombardment  of  great  guns. 
As  you  drive  back  to  Rotorua,  from  the  neighbour- 
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hood  of  Tarawera,  probably  not  all  the  revived 
verdure  of  the  Tikitapu  Bush,  not  the  calm  shining 
of  the  Green  Lake,  or  the  beauty  of  the  Blue,  shimmer 
as  it  may  from  sapphire  to  deep  purple,  will  be  able 
to  soothe  away  from  your  mind  an  overwhelming 
sense,  it  may  be  an  oppression,  of  Mystery,  and  of 
Power. 

Yes;  one  can  joke  with  a  porridge-pot,  one  can 
patronise  the  gracefulness  of  a  geyser.    One  can  even 


Lake  Okataina 


weary  a  little  of  the  succession  of  small  thermal 
curiosities  apparently  endless — as  one  wearies  after  a 
time  of  the  detached  pictures  of  a  cinematograph,  or 
"turns"  of  a  music-hall,  however  clever.  But  here 
is  no  porridge-pot  business ;  here  is  no  succession  of 
small  and  separate  shows — here  you  have  drama ;  and 
that  drama,  tragedy.  Merely  an  explosion  of  sub- 
terranean gases,  puny  to  what  it  might  possibly  have 
been:  just  a  wavelet  of  additional  activity  through 
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the  hidden  rivers  of  fire  ever-flowing: — and  what 
becomes  of  the  lordliness  of  Man?  Helpless  as  an 
insect,  as  a  blade  of  grass,  he  is  gone !  his  dwelling 
mud,  his  flesh  dust,  his  inventions,  businesses,  plans, 
his  power, — all  in  a  moment — where? 

A  desolating  thought ....  and  3ret,  that  depends 
upon  how  you  think  it :  whether  as  proving  the  little- 
ness of  Man,  or  the  greatness  of  Nature.  To  some 
sight-seers,  at  any  rate,  of  the  Thermal  District,  it 
seems,  when  from  their  survey  of  so  much  that  is 
merely  pretty,  or  whimsical,  or  grotesque,  they  come 
to  the  ruins  of  Wairoa,  and  the  rent  side  of  Tarawera, 
as  though  the  Power  latent  always  behind  those 
minor  manifestations,  now,  from  behind  the  veil  that 
never  is  dropped,  for  one  instant  looks  forth;  and 
the  vision  leaves  them  dazed,  certainly,  and  dumb, 
but  deeply  thankful.  For,  its  "very  greatness  is  a 
rest,"  the  knowledge  of  its  power  is  a  new  posses- 
sion, the  sense  of  its  mystery  a  gift,  enlarging  life. 
Its  mystery — Ay!  What,  in  its  essence,  is  this 
unearthly  energy,  now  bubbling  up  within  the 
fantastic  basin  of  a  Red  Geyser,  now  out  of  a 
Tarawera  tearing  the  deep  heart?  "The  product  of 
certain  processes — of  the  earth's  contraction,  result- 
ing in  heat,  of  subterranean  heat  acting  upon 
percolating  surface-water,"  answers  Science:  frankly 
adding,  however,  that  of  these  processes  not  all  the 
facts  are  known.  But,  even  if  they  were,  is  it  really 
a  sufficient  explanation  of  the  movement  of  your  hand 
as  you  turn  this  page,  to  say  that  it  is  the  result  of 
certain  molecular  changes,  certain  processes,  in  the 
flesh  and  blood  of  which  it  is  composed?  Can  one 
quite  adequately  interpret  an  Andante,  say,  of 
Beethoven,  by  ever  so  exhaustive  an  account  of  the 
brain-processes  involved  in  its  production?  Upon 
such  terms,  a  London,  like  a  Tikitere,  may  curtly  be 
disposed  of  as  mere  dirty  hubbub.  No ; — to  get  at  the 
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essence  of  any  activity,  one  needs  to  understand  not 
only  its  mechanics  but  its  meaning — 

' '  The  secret  springs 
That  lie  beneath  the  surface  and  the  show," 

the  part  it  plays  in  the  whole  scheme  of  things,  the 
purpose  that,  by  means  of  the  processes,  is  expressing 
itself.  And,  of  the  meaning,  the  world-relations,  the 
ultimate  reason,  the  furthest  fruition,  of  the  activity 
we  call  volcanic  who  can  tell  us  anything?  It  is  all 
mystery. 

And  it  is  true  Power.  Not  only  can  it  shift  in  an 
instant,  as  we  have  seen,  the  solid  surface  of  the  earth, 
and  take  irresistible  possession  of  the  bodies  and  the 
lives  of  men ;  but,  in  a  much  deeper  sense  also,  it  can 
lay  hold  upon  man's  life — upon  his  mind  and  heart 
and  soul.  The  writer  listened  once  to  an  inhabitant 
of  the  Thermal  District  who,  having  lost  friends 
and  kinsfolk,  and  been  more  than  once  in  peril  of 
his  own  life,  through  its  inscrutable  agency,  yet 
expressed  himself  as  feeling  for  the  place  the  most 
passionate  devotion.  "I  love  it,"  he  said.  "Away 
from  it  I  am  homesick,  never  happy.  I  believe  it  has 
got  into  my  blood — it  is  me,  and  there  is  nothing  I 
long  for  more  than  to  see  another  eruption.  At  the 
cost  of  human  life  ?  Yes,  even  that ;  for  it  would  need 
that,  to  be  thoroughly  itself." 

A  sentiment  as  incomprehensible  as  it  is  inhuman  ? 
Say  rather,  ultra-human ;  and  springing  from  no 
hatred  or  indifference  to  Man,  but  only  from  a  sense 
of  a  real  Existence  other  than  his,  and  a  susceptibility 
to  its  dignity  and  worth.  And  perhaps  not  so  incom- 
prehensible, either?  The  green  Bush,  calm  and  lovely, 
has  its  devotees ;  the  Sea  with  its  freedom,  the  pure 
and  stedfast  Snows,  have  each  their  worshippers — 
why  should  not  the  volcanic  mystery  and  power? 
For  in  no  case  is  it  the  mere  phenomena  that  evoke 
this  love  and  adoration.  Not  leaves,  by  themselves, 
not  salt  water,  or  snows  or  steam,  have  power,  surely. 
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to  impress  the  soul  of  Man?  No,  but  it  is  rather 
as  though  each  one  of  these  were  but  a  different 
mood  or  aspect,  differently  endearing,  of  some  other 
soul  in  no  sense  alien  to  his.  And  what  soul  then  is 
that?  Ah.  with  that  question  let  us  end.  What 
indeed,  in  its  real  self,  is  this  object  of  devotion,  this 
"own  familiar  friend."  this  sharer  of  the  world  with 
Man,  this  fellow-spirit — Nature? 


A  RIVER  OF  PICTURES 
AND  PEACE 
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A.  E.    Waikinium 
Natural  Ladder  Scene,  Wanganui  River 
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A  River  of  Pictures  and  Peace. 


Once  upon  a  time,  says  an  old  Maori  legend,  two 
brother  mountains,  whose  home  was  near  Lake  Taupo, 
in  the  centre  of  the  North  Island  of  New  Zealand, 
both  fell  in  love  with  a  maiden  mountain  living  near. 
The  names  of  the  brothers  were  Taranaki  and 
Tongariro ;  Pihanga  was  the  name  of  the  maiden ; 
and  Pihanga  and  Tongariro  you  may  see  to  this  day 
near  Lake  Taupo  still;  but  not  Taranaki.  For 
Taranaki  was  the  lover  who  longed  in  vain ;  and.  wild 
with  grief  and  anger,  he  tore  himself  up  by  the  roots, 
and  left  his  home,  plunging  recklessly  through  gully 
and  hill  and  forest  until  he  reached  the  sea ;  and  then 
he  went  a  little  way  north,  and  stopped  where  you 
may  now  behold  him  seated  all  alone,  and  the  pakeha 
calls  him  Mt.  Egmont.  But  a  long  way  of  woe  he  had 
left  behind  him,  and  a  long  jagged  wound  upon  the 
bosom  of  Papa,  the  Earth ;  for  as  he  went,  he  had 
rent  the  hills  asunder,  and  cloven  the  forest  in  twain ; 
sore  was  the  road  of  his  sorrow.  But,  from  the  side 
of  Tongariro  that  he  had  left,  there  welled  forth 
presently  a  river  of  sweet  water;  and  this  river 
followed  the  footsteps  of  Taranaki  as  far  as  to  the 
sea;  and  by  its  flowing  the  wound  was  cooled  and  the 
grief  comforted,  so  that  the  ferns  and  the  forest  grew 
again.  And  flowing  still  is  this  river;  and  the  name 
of  it  is  Whanganui. 
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The  pakeha  puts  the  matter  much  more  prosaically 
in  his  geography  books.  All  he  says  is  that  the  river 
Wanganui  rises  on  the  slope  of  Mt.  Tongariro,  and 
for  some  two  hundred  miles  flows  westward,  to  the 
Tasman  Sea,  through  a  deep,  narrow  rift  caused 
by  an  earthquake.  Choose  which  explanation  you 
will!  the  fact,  which  is  the  river,  remains  the  same 
— a  furrow  of  former  violence  that  has  brought  forth 
peace,  an  old  road  of  ruin  that  has  become  a  highway 
of  beauty.  The  Wanganui  is  in  fact  the  loveliest  of 
all  the  longer  rivers  of  New  Zealand ;  and  it  is  linked, 
too,  with  the  history  of  both  the  brown  man  and  the 
white,  and  in  addition  possesses  a  charm  that  is  all 
its  own.  May  we  then  visit  it  together  for  a  little, 
you  and  I? 

Most  of  its  visitors  travel  down-stream,  and  that 
by  steamer.  They  embark  at  Taumarunui,  140  miles 
from  the  mouth,  lunch  at  the  House-boat  (a  floating 
accommodation-house),  spend  the  night  at  Pipiriki, 
about  eighty  miles  down  from  Taumarunui,  and  early 
the  next  afternoon  are  at  Wanganui  Town,  which  is 
but  four  miles  from  the  sea.  But  this,  although  the 
quickest,  is  by  no  means  the  best  way  to  see  the  river 
— partly  just  because  it  is  the  quickest.  A  sea-coast 
that  reveals  itself  as  full  of  variety  when  you  can  go 
cruising  in  and  out  its  bays  and  inlets  may  show  very 
tame  and  same  from  the  deck  of  a  hurrying  mail-boat ; 
and  it  is  just  so  with  the  Wanganui.  She  can  show 
no  great  contrasts  of  scene;  her  beauty  is  all  in  the 
one  mood ;  and  in  the  quick  down-river  passage  you 
are  likely  to  see  at  once  too  much  of  it  and  too  little. 
From  Taumarunui  to  the  House-boat,  moreover,  the 
scenery  is  of  no  special  note;  and  though  from  the 
House-boat  to  Pipiriki,  it  is  beautiful  all  the  way 
down,  it  is  much  the  most  beautiful  in  the  last  twenty 
miles — in  fact  there  is  nothing  finer  than  the  last 
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twenty  miles  of  that  stretch  in  the  whole  course  of  the 
river.  I  propose,  then,  a  little  concentration.  What 
we  want  is  beauty,  is  it  not  ?  rather  than  mere  mileage ; 
and  satisfaction,  not  satiety  ?  Well,  then,  let  us  travel 
not  down  stream  at  all,  but  up — and  go  by  steamer  as 
far  as  Pipiriki,  but  at  Pipiriki  hire  a  native  canoe, 
and  explore  that  loveliest  twenty  miles  at  our  leisure. 


Wanganui  River  N.z.  Tourist  Drpt, 

Since  that  is  the  real  heart  of  the  river,  let  us  try  if  we 
cannot  make  friends  with  it,  rather  than  passing 
acquaintance  only. 

Or  would  you  rather  begin  by  seeing  what  few 
other  tourists  ever  trouble  to  see — the  river-mouth? 
from  which,  by  the  way,  the  river  takes  its  name; 
Wah-ngah-noo'-ee  you  pronounce  it,  Whanganui  it 
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should  be  spelt,  and  the  meaning  is,  Great  Inlet. 
From  Wanganui  Town  the  spot  is  easy  to  reach — a 
tumult  of  low  sandhills  covered  sparsely  with  dry 
bents  and  wan  marram-grasses,  and  continued  out  to 
sea  by  a  couple  of  long  moles,  between  which  the 
river,  here  a  fine  expanse  some  six  hundred  feet  wide, 
floats  serenely  forth.  It  is  in  reality  no  waste  of 
time  to  come  out  to  this  flat,  pale,  barren  place. 
There  is  a  grave  beauty  about  the  proceeding  river, 
if  little  about  its  banks ;  and  the  memory  of  the 
Wanganui  as  she  is  here,  under  this  open  sky,  and 
already  imbued  with 

"Murmurs  and  scents  of  the  infinite  sea," 

will  make  a  capital  foil  to  the  impression  awaiting  us 
in  the  upper  reaches.  Besides,  is  there  not  always  a 
fascination  about  the  meeting-place  of  river  and  sea? 
It  is  the  end  of  a  journey;  it  is  finishing  with  bounds 
and  banks ;  it  is  escape,  adventure,  victory,  all  in  one ! 
and  wakes  a  deep  response  in  Man's  own  travelling 
soul. 

We  touch  history  here,  too.  The  old-time  Maori 
preferred  the  upper  reaches  of  the  river  for  his  home ; 
the  soil  there  was  more  fertile,  and  cliffs  defended  the 
pas.  But  fresh  fish  was  good,  and  dried  fish  was  a  great 
help  to  the  scanty  winter  larder.  Therefore,  in  those 
"old  days,"  which  only  came  to  an  end  within  the  last 
half -century,  both  these  sandy  banks  used  to  be  dotted 
with  the  little  brown  huts  of  temporary  fishing- 
villages,  and  early  every  summer  the  river  would  be 
gay  with  many  a  crowded  canoe — all  the  family  going 
to  the  seaside,  and  on  the  way,  as  Wakefield  describes 
them,  "basking  idly  in  the  sun,  eating,  smoking,  or 
playing  with  pet  parrots";  and  the  fishing-camps  and 
the  silent  river-mouth  would  come  of  a  sudden  to  life. 
At  daybreak,  too,  every  fine  morning  the  fleet  of 
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canoes  would  go  sweeping  out  to  sea,  and  then  at 
sunset  ''it  came  dashing  in  from  the  fishery,  and  a 
sort  of  harvest-home  took  place.  Each  crew  joined 
in  a  triumphant  chorus  as  they  neared  the  village, 
amid  a  welcome  from  the  old  women,  perched  in 
various  attitudes  on  the  large  racks  erected  for  drying 
the  fish."  It  must  have  been  worth  seeing  as  well  as 
hearing,  don't  you  think? 

But,  alas!  all  the  families  did  not  always  return 
intact  from  the  seaside;  perhaps  did  not  even  get 
there  in  safety.  For  in  a  dark,  deep  pool,  some  four 
miles  from  the  mouth,  there  lived  a  river-monster,  a 
dreadful  taniwha ;  and  he,  too,  had  a  taste  for  fishing, 
after  his  fashion !  he  had  been  known  to  make  but  one 
mouthful  of  the  most  populous  canoe.  At  last,  how- 
ever, the  needed  hero  arose — one  Rangi,  a  brown 
Ulysses,  imagining  victory  through  a  gift,  and  entry 
by  a  vehicle  of  wood.  For  he  got,  with  his  tomahawk, 
into  a  wooden  box,  and  his  friends  threw  him  over- 
board, and  the  taniwha  swallowed  him;  and  then  the 
thing  was  simple.  Rangi  hacked  his  way  out  again 
through  Tutae-poro-poro 's  side,  and  poor  Tutae  had 
finished  his  fishing ! 

Otherwise,  how  could  Wanganui  Town  have  stood 
where  it  does  to-day?  Wanganui  Town,  with  its 
spires  and  bridges,  its  trees  and  trains  and  street 
cars,  and  all  its  houses.  It  is  a  pretty,  thriving  little 
place,  with  a  population  of  some  fifteen  thousand 
souls ;  and  it  has  had  its  share  of  history.  The  district 
was  one  of  the  early  missionary  fields ;  the  town  was 
settled,  next  after  Wellington,  by  the  New  Zealand 
Land  Company  in  1840.  Like  Wellington,  it  got  a 
full  dose  of  the  troubles  that  came  from  the  mutual 
misunderstanding  between  Maori  and  pakeha  as  to 
land-tenure ;  and,  during  the  Hau-hau  rebellion  of 
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1864-9,  it  suffered  in  addition  from  war-alarms.  But 
to-day,  like  old  Tutae-poro-poro,  these  other  taniwhas 
have  also  gone  to  rest;  and  little  Wanganui  prospers, 
smiles,  and  welcomes  many  tourists  to  its  river.  E 
Tutae !  had  you  only  lived  to  see  it !  the  steamer 
starts  just  opposite  your  old  home-pool ....  and  thus 
permits  us  from  the  very  beginning  the  pleasure  of  a 
grateful  heart,  as  we  step  aboard  and  take  our  places, 
this  chosen  summer  morning. 

The  river  here  is  still  a  broad  and  placid  stream. 
Low,  willowy  banks  enclose  it,  with  the  red  roofs  of 
suburban  cottages  peeping  above  them,  and  a  peaceful 
prospect  ahead,  of  fair  blue  hills,  not  high.  Nothing 
could  be  more  unlike  our  tempestuous,  stony  rivers 
of  the  south,  or  the  West  Coast  torrents;  the  Wan- 
ganui slides  along 'here  as  tame  and  unadventurous 
as  the  Thames  at  Putney  Bridge,  and  really  looks  a 
little  like  it,  too.  The  colour  of  the  water  is  also  quiet, 
and  rather  disappointing — a  greyish-green,  seldom 
completely  clear,  and  never  for  a  moment  comparable 
with  the  rushing  sea-blue  of  the  Waikato,  for  instance, 
or  the  jewel-like  beauty  of  such  streams  as  the 
Copland  and  Clinton.  Moreover,  it  must  be  confessed 
that  the  Wanganui  has  her  fits  of  temper,  her  flood- 
times,  now  and  then — and  that  they  are  as  unbecoming 
as  most  other  tempers.  But  never  mind !  we  have 
not  chosen  a  flood-time ;  and,  only  wait  awhile,  we 
shall  see  what  we  shall  see ! 

Meantime,  let  us  turn  our  eyes  to  something  that 
upon  the  Thames  we  certainly  never  should  see,  and 
that  is — our  native  fellow-passengers.  See  that  old 
man  there,  tall,  well-built,  not  tattooed — there  is  no 
tattooed  man  along  all  the  river  to-day — no  darker 
than  many  a  Spaniard,  and  tidily  dressed  in 
European  clothes.  . .  .yet  with  the  Maori  triumphantly 
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topmost  still,  in  that  fine  long  pheasant's  feather 
decking  his  bowler  hat!  The  girl  at  his  side,  with  a 
great  striped  shawl  gathered  round  her,  and  a  little 
black-eyed  baby  inside  it,  on  her  back,  and  nodding 
out  over  one  shoulder,  has  tied  a  kerchief  of  bright 
new  rose-pink  silk  over  her  rippling  raven  locks,  and 
persuaded  her  feet  into  a  pair  of  openwork  stockings 
and  new  yellow  shoes  that  positively  illumine  the 
deck;  bat  her  appearance  is  quite  eclipsed  by  that 
of  the  handsome  matron  opposite.  Pakeha  is  the  cut, 
Maori  the  amplitude,  of  that  moss-green  velvet  coat 
and  skirt!  The  lady's  blouse,  of  Tussore  silk,  hangs 
beltless;  her  hat  is  an  erection,  in  the  latest  style, 
of  milliner's  roses;  she  wears  one  earring,  composed 
of  a  large  shark's  tooth,  which  is  mounted  in  red 
sealing  wax,  and  tied  to  the  ear  with  black  ribbon; 
and  at  her  neck  there  dangles  a  magnificent  pendant 
of  greenstone,  probably  a  very  ancient  and  valuable 
heirloom.  What  is  she  pulling  out  now  from  those  rich 
recesses  of  her  coat  ?  A  little  black  pipe !  which  she 
fills,  with  aplomb,  and  smokes,  with  enjoyment ;  and 
then,  putting  it  carefully  back,  she  draws  out  a  little 
beautifully-embroidered  white  handkerchief,  and 
wipes  her  beautifully-tattooed  mouth.  There  is  a 
real  "Maori  lady  of  the  transition  period"  for  you, 
if  you  like! 

And  really,  the  river  itself  shows  something  of  the 
same  racial  blend;  for  poplars  mingle  with  cabbage- 
trees  and  karakas  on  its  banks,  and  willows,  we  shall 
find,  fringe  it  all  the  way  up.  The  hills  are  coming 
close  now;  the  water  narrows,  and  begins  to  wind 
deeply  among  them.  Forest  here  and  there  interrupts 
the  naked  green  of  the  cleared  land ;  tree-ferns  appear. 
Smooth  loops  and  reaches,  glossy  as  polished 
greenstone,  alternate  presently  with  the  rough  silver 
of  merry  little  rapids,  up  some  of  which  the  steamer 
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hauls  herself  by  means  of  a  wire  hawser  fixed  to  the 
bank.  Here  and  there,  without  slackening  speed,  we 
fling  ashore  a  newspaper,  or  a  letter  weighted  with  a 
stone,  for  the  willows  to  keep  till  called  for;  some- 
times we  collect  items  of  His  Majesty's  mail  off  a 


£"'*£»' 


Poling  up  Ngraporo  Rapids 


X.Z.  Tourist  I>,'i,t. 


pole  proffered  from  the  shore ;  and  sometimes  pause 
at  a  kainga — a  native  village — perched  upon  some 
green  promontory  or  terrace.  Every  kainga  is  a 
picture.  Its  low  roofs  are  all  embowered  in  fruit- 
trees,  and  set  among  gardens  of  maize  and  flax;  in 
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the  centre  stands  the  long,  deep-eaved  wharepuni, 
the  Common  Room  of  the  village,  and  at  the  side  of 
this  there  seems  always  to  be  set  one  tall,  solitary  tree 
— why,  I  do  not  know,  but  the  effect  is  most  welcome, 
and  serves,  pictorially,  the  purpose  of  the  European 
spire.  Below,  on  the  little  white  beach,  lie  two  or 
three  long  narrow  canoes;  in  the  foreground  sweeps 
the  bright  water.  In  spring,  the  kainga  is  a  bouquet 
of  pink  and  white  blossom;  in  autumn,  golden  corn- 
cobs hang  in  the  sun,  the  quinces  show  like  "golden 
lamps  in  a  green  night,"  the  poplars  are  spires  of 
gold.  But  at  all  seasons,  colour  flies  into  the  picture 
on  the  steamer's  approach — gay  kerchiefs  and  petti- 
coats blossom  out  on  the  green  grass  of  the  courtyard, 
pinafores  frolic  down  the  hill,  and  the  river-brink 
laughs  with  the  bright  eyes  and  teeth  of  little  bro\vn 
boys  and  girls,  welcoming,  as  children  do  the  world 
over,  the  passing  conveyance — the  wanderer,  the 
bringer  cf  change. 

Almost  all  the  interest  of  the  lower  reaches  centres 
about  these  kaingas,  and  their  occupants — gentle, 
genial,  dignified  at  heart,  yet  of  a  naive  charm,  and, 
alas !  a  pathetic  interest  also ;  many  of  old  were  the 
children  of  Ngati-Hau  upon  these  banks;  yearly  now 
they  dwindle.  All  the  more  gladly,  therefore,  does 
the  pakeha  find  the  pleasure  of  a  little  humour  in  the 
names  of  some  of  their  villages.  What  tricks  these 
play  with  history ;  how  airily  they  take  geography ! 
See,  for  example,  a  few  miles  beyond  Laodicea, 
Maorified  to  Raorikia.  this  artless  Corinth !  (Koriniti)  ! 
Think  on  stately  Athens,  and  behold ....  Atene !  A 
little  further  on  we  come  to  London  (Ranana),  0  so 
little  and  peaceful  and  so  smokeless  and  pretty,  about 
her  one  church-spire!  Even  so  you  would  never 
guess  wThom  she  has  for  next  neighbour?  Jerusalem, 
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no    less !    melodised    into    Hiruharama.      It    is    like   a 
game  of  "General  Post." 

Just    this    side    of    Jerusalem,    however,    we    are 
brought   back   with   a   run   to   New   Zealand   and   to 


Wangranui  River 


X.Z.  Tmirist  Dept. 


history,  by  long,  narrow  Moutoa  Island,  where,  in 
1864,  a  party  of  natives  friendly  to  the  pakeha  over- 
came a  band  of  Hau-haus,  and  so  saved  Wanganui 
Town.  A  little  higher  up,  at  Pipiriki,  it  was  the  river 
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itself  that  became  our  ally.  Ammunition  ran  short,  and 
the  foe  was  in  a  position  to  intercept  all  messengers; 
so  the  ingenious  officer  in  command,  a  Major  Brassey, 
wrote  his  messages  in  Latin,  corked  them  up  in  bottles, 
and  entrusted  them  to  the  current.  The  Latin  may 
not  always  have  been  classical,  but  it  was  practical 
("Omncs  sunt  recti,  mitte  res  belli  statim,"  ran  one 
message,  which  was  picked  up  below  Wanganui — "All 
well,  send  ammunition  at  once")  ;and  the  river  proved 
so  trustworthy  a  despatch-bearer  that  a  fleet  of  canoes 
soon  swept  up  stream  to  the  rescue,  and  the  situation 
was  saved. 

Here  are  two  canoes  now!  —  lashed  each  alongside 
tw:>  long  lines  of  stakes  set  fore  and  aft  this  rapid; 
and  their  crews  are  in  the  water.  What  are  they 
doing?  They  are  making  an  eel- weir,  a  pa-tuna. 
Smaller  weirs  for  lampreys  you  may  have  noticed 
set  at  right  angles  to  the  bank  here  and  there  on  the 
way  up,  but  this  is  a  much  bigger  matter.  Some  of 
the  men,  up  to  their  necks  in  the  river,  are  tying  to 
the  stakes,  with  supplejack,  the  trunk  of  a  great  tree 
to  act  as  breastwork ;  others,  in  the  canoe,  are  driving 
in  more  stakes  or  securing  them  together,  for  the 
weir  is  winged.  When  all  is  done,  the  pear-shaped 
eel-baskets  of  flax  will  be  sunk  and  tied  to  the  foot  of 
the  stakes,  and  then,  after  a  flood,  Oho !  what  luscious 
feasts !  Look  at  that  old  man,  springing  on  to  the 
shoulders  of  a  comrade,  to  pound  in  a  stake  with  his 
great  old  wooden  mallet.  That  is  the  way  the  old- 
time  Maori  used  to  work — with  a  will;  and  how 
stalwart  and  tall  this  man  is  still!  though  you  can 
tell  by  his  eyes  that  he  is  old.  How  old?.  . .  .Eighty- 
four  !  Yes,  it  is  quite  true !  Katera  fought  in  the 
Hau-hau  war,  and  those  letters  forming  the  name  of 
an  ancestor  were  tattooed  then  on  his  sinewy  arms  and 
legs  as  a  mark  of  identification. 
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And  now,  fifty  miles  up  river,  set  upon  a  hill, 
above  a  glassy  bend,  is  Jerusalem — the  largest  pa  on 
the  river,  and  the  picture  of  pleasantness.  The  hill 
is  crowned  by  the  pale-painted  buildings  of  church 
and  convent,  standing  clear  against  the  tree-dark 
ranges  beyond;  beneath  them  spreads  the  pa,  with 
its  gay  whares  and  wharepunis,  yellow  and  red  and 
green,  its  long-legged  storehouses,  its  tall  trees,  fruit- 
groves  and  gardens.  Men  sit  about  on  the  icharepuni 
verandahs,  women  play  with  their  babies,  coloured 
clothing  hangs  among  the  trees,  blue  smoke  rises  for 
the  evening  meal;  at  the  landing-place  children  and 
the  river  complete  the  picture.  Would  you  have  a 
prettier?  Then  climb  up  to  the  church  door,  and 
look  down,  over  the  roofs  and  groups  and  trees  and 
velvet  grass,  to  the  river  coming  shining  round  the 
bend,  fringed  with  reflections,  and  the  enclosing 
wooded  heights  downstream,  all  bathed  in  the  late 
afternoon  sunshine. 

Above  Jerusalem,  the  scenery  is  finer  than  any  we 
have  had  yet.  The  river  flows  through  a  gorge,  seven 
miles  long,  where  there  is  little  clearing,  where  the 
high  banks  are  thick  with  forest,  and  the  great 
forested  hills  that,  as  the  water  winds,  often  close  in 
the  view7,  are  hung  with  soft  blue  haze.  Sunset  brings 
us  to  a  more  open  landscape,  of  cleared  up-and-down 
paddocks,  with  the  dark  hills  at  a  little  distance,  and 
in  the  foreground  a  scattered  settlement.  This  is 
Pipiriki ;  and  here,  as  we  leave  the  steamer,  and  toil 
up  the  steep  bank  to  the  very  comfortable  accommoda- 
tion-house, the  sweet  breath  of  evening  and  the  music 
of  cow-bells  usher  us  in  to  an  interlude  of  pastoral 
calm. 
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And  now,  it  is  next  morning,  and  here  comes  in  the 
sweet  o '  the  trip  !  For  behold  our  canoe !  our  shapely, 
slender  waka — thirty-five  feet  long,  with  a  beam 
perhaps  of  four,  and  a  finely-tapering  bow  and  stern. 
There  are  a  few  pakeha  touches  about  her  that  make 
for  added  stability,  but  she  is  a  true  waka  still — she 
has  been  hollowed,  native-fashion,  from  the  bole  of  a 
single  totara-tree,  and  a  fidgety  shipmate  (let  us 
both  take  the  hint!)  would  probably  prove  upsetting 
in  more  senses  than  one.  Passengers  to  their  places 
amidships  ! ....  we  are  off — off  to  the  real  river ! 
Tipi,  strong,  muscular,  of  the  Melanesian-Maori  type, 
with  flattened  nose  and  thick  lips,  squats  on  his  heels 
at  the  bow,  and  digs  his  short  paddle  into  the  water; 
Paora,  tall,  dignified,  graceful,  a  true  Polynesian, 
steers  astern  with  a  paddle  somewhat  longer.  The 
sun  is  shining  on  the  forested  summits  up  yonder, 
although  among  the  tree-tops  long  strips  of  the 
morning-mist  still  hang  soft  and  white ;  we  are  for- 
tunate, we  shall  have  a  sunny  day.  And  kapai  te 
waka! — what  a  luxury  of  motion  now  is  ours!  the 
gentlest  possible  gliding  advance,  wood  and  water 
softly  slipping  by  to  the  accompaniment  of  a  little  low 
musical  gurgle .... 

But  hark !  what  other  music  is  that,  coming  con- 
tinually nearer?  The  boatmen  know;  they  exchange 
their  paddles  for  long  poles  and  rise  to  their  feet.  . .  . 
for  here  is  all  the  long  Paparoa  rapid  rippling  down 
upon  us.  In  an  instant  we  are  in  the  midst  of  it — a 
turmoil  of  short,  criss-cross,  snapping  waves,  almost 
on  a  level  with  the  waka's  top-streak.  "You 
flightened?"  asks  Tipi  over  his  shoulder,  with  a  grin 
—like  many  a  Wanganui  native  he  mixes  his  r's  with 
1's.  But,  exciting,  and  somewhat  bewildering  though 
this  first  "poling  up  a  rapid"  may  be,  we  can  easily 
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afford  to  laugh  back ;  Tipi  's  own  handling  of  the  pole 
is  reassurance  enough.  The  skill  of  the  Wanganui 
boatmen  has  been  famous  for  generations,  and  it  is 
a  delight  to  watch  our  men,  so  sure  and  dexterous  is 
their  management — and  a  second  delight  to  hear  their 
mellow  voices  singing  out  directions  to  each  other  in 
mellifluous  Maori,  guiltless  of  the  s\ 

A  satiny  reach  succeeds  the  rapid ....  another 
rapid  the  reach ....  and  in  this  way  we  go  on  all 
morning,  for  the  river  here  has  a  considerable  fall. 
Occasionally  we  run  aground;  but  in  that  case  the 
boatmen  merely  leap  out,  walk  her  up  the  watery 
hill,  and  then  resume  their  seats,  dripping  but  un- 
concerned. We  are  now  in  the  famous  Te  Wahi — the 
Place  of  Cliffs.  The  banks  of  the  river  have  become 
sheer  precipices  of  a  hundred  or  two  hundred  feet, 
surmounted  by  lofty  heights  of  forest,  tier  upon  tier. 
Of  old,  there  were  kaingas  perched  atop  these 
cliffs,  and  their  inhabitants  used  to  reach  them  by 
swinging,  swaying  ladders,  made  of  supplejack.  Up 
one  such  Wakefield  watched  the  natives  carrying 
heavy  loads  without  concern,  though  they  admitted 
that  "one  or  two  foolish  old  women  had  been  smashed 
quite  flat  by  missing  a  step  down  on  a  dark  night!" 
Arid  once  Te  Wahi  spelt  destruction  to  a  whole  war- 
party  from  the  North,  that,  sweeping  victoriously 
upstream,  was  suddenly  assailed  and  annihilated  by 
a  fusillade  of  rocks  and  tree-trunks  from  the  unseen 
kaingas  above,  against  which  their  new-fangled  fire- 
sticks  (muskets),  elsewhere  so  irresistible,  could  avail 
nothing.  Paora  points  out  the  place,  with  appropriate 
pantomime  (a  Maori  is  a  vivacious  travel-mate)  ; 
Nature  has  also  suggestively  stained  the  biscuit- 
coloured  cliff  with  red,  and  keeps  washing  it  with  little 
waterfalls. 
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Almost  opposite  are  some  great  black  caves,  that 
could  conscientiously  be  recommended  as  homes  to 
any  taniivha,  they  are  so  unfathomable  and  grim 
behind  their  curtains  of  trailing  fern  and  vines;  and 
the  white  waterfalls  that  they  enshroud  and  never  let 
see  the  sun,  fill  them  with  such  a  voice  of  roaring,  and 
shake  all  the  shrubs  around  with  such  blasts  of  chilly 
breath.  But  only  a  little  way  above,  the  river  paints 
for  her  travellers  the  lovely  picture  known  as  "The 
Drop-scene."  The  water  here  curves  to  the  right  and 
vanishes,  leaving  us  confronted  by  a  splendid 
precipice  some  five  or  six  hundred  feet  high,  tapestried 
and  crowned  with  forest,  towards  which,  from  left  and 
right  sweep  our  enclosing,  forested  cliffs.  All  is  one 
fairy  land  of  green — the  sky  so  far  above  that  you 
forget  to  see  it,  the  floor  and  foreground  both  of  water 
that  is  but  the  forest's  looking-glass. 

By  lunch-time,  we  have  surmounted  the  last  bad 
rapid.  Ngaporo,  "worst  lapid  on  the  river,"  and, 
landing  on  the  little  pebbly  beach  above,  send  the  blue 
smoke  curling  cheerfully  yet  romantically  up  from 
beneath  the  boiling  billy  across  the  great  green  walls 
of  forest.  A  little  further  on,  the  Wanganui  silently 
receives  a  tributary,  the  Manga-nui-a-te-ao,  another 
deep-sunk  secret  of  the  forest  like  itself;  soon  after, 
we  are  in  the  Mangaeo  Gorge.  And  now  for  miles 
there  are  no  rapids,  and  the  river  flows  sheeny- 
smooth  between  its  steep-to  cliffs.  The  icaka  is  poled 
along  off  their  mossy  and  fern-hung  wall,  a  way  of 
going  almost  noiseless.  The  river  is  silent  in  its 
flowing;  the  men  fall  silent  also.  You  sit  poised  and 
stirless ;  the  notebook  lies  unopened  on  my  knee.  The 
spell  of  the  river  has  fallen  upon  us,  and  our  eyes  are 
opened. . .  . 
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At  first,  it  is  the  beauty  of  the  details  that  one 
realises.  As  we  glide  along  the  foot  of  the  cliff,  we 
can  look  down  at  the  little  plentiful  maidenhair  that, 
dips  itself  into  the  water,  or  up,  into  the  little  faces 
of  purple  and  white  flowers,  the  freshness  of  ferns 
innumerable,  and  the  darkness  of  overarching  boughs. 
We  can  peer  into  the  little  black  secret  chines,  that 
here  and  there  like  knife-cuts  rend  the  cliff  from  top 
to  bottom;  discover  the  hiding  waterfalls  within,  and 
with  the  spray  breathe  in  their  delicious  fragrance 
of  moist  leaf  and  moss  and  fern — true  breath  of  the 
Bush.  Or  we  can  look  across  at  the  opposite  cliff  with 
all  its  laces  and  embroideries  of  green,  and  into  the 
noble,  many-folded  forest  above — dark  with  rata,  with 
birches,  with  spiring  rewa-rewa,  tawa,  tawhai,  and 
light  with  whole  acres  of  tree-ferns.  The  tree-ferns! 
Stately,  tender,  bright,  theirs  is  a  dominant  motive  in 
the  Wanganui  symphony.  Here  and  there  a  single 
specimen  springs  out  above  the  water — a  princeling 
of  the  forest,  with  its  slender,  frondless  stem  some 
thirty  or  forty  feet  in  height,  and  its  great  green 
drooping  coronet  keeping  the  sky  from  us  like  an 
umbrella.  But  up  there,  massed  together  on  the  hill- 
side, the  stems  all  hidden,  and  the  crowns  set  closely 
side  by  side,  they  look  like  encampments  of  fresh 
fairy  pavilions,  and  their  lively  green  breaks  in  upon 
the  darkness  of  the  tree-tops  like  a  laugh.  On  a  dull 
day  they  make  you  think  that  the  sun  has  come 
suddenly  out;  and  in  autumn  or  winter  they  lend 
the  riverside  the  gay  glad  hue  of  spring.  Nor  is  this 
the  only  relief  that  Colour  can  afford  the  forest;  in 
January  these  sombre  ratas  are  pyres  of  crimson 
bloom ;  in  October,  those  mist-like  kowhai  boughs  burst 
into  abundant  golden  rain,  and  the  snowy  clematis 
hangs  in  the  tree-tops  like  a  morning  mist  that  has 
forgotten  to  melt.  At  all  seasons,  there  is  variety, 
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and  luxuriance  indescribable,  for  this  is  the  true  North 
Island  tangle.  Everywhere  ferns  nest  in  the  boughs, 
which  the  kie-kie  tufts  with  ribbons  of  light,  and  the 
black  elastic  withes  of  supplejack  and  other  flowering 
vines  link  and  lace  together.  Here  and  there  amid 
the  forest  some  buttress  of  the  clay-rock  gleams  out 
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naked  white,  or  primrose,  or  buff ;  elsewhere  its  ledges 
stream  with  glittering  flax,  and  drip  with  long  sword- 
grass.  Think  now  for  one  moment  of  the  sterile  bare 
river-mouth ! .  . .  .  The  shadow  slumbers  here  and  the 
sunlight  dreams.  All  is  cool  to  the  eye,  soothing,  yet 
stimulating,  too — for  ever  capturing  it  with  some  new 
grace,  or  coaxing  it  further  back  into  some  secret 
grotto  of  greenness. 
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Now  and  again  a  bird  flies  over  the  river. 
A  flash  of  dark-blue — that  was  a  kingfisher! 
A  whirr  of  wings  next  the  water — there  go 
some  duck!  That's  a  shag,  that  odd  black  shape 
overhead,  with  long  neck  outstretched;  notable  (not 
to  say  notorious)  angler  that  he  is,  can  he  extract 
from  these  teeming  waters  the  trout  that  so  far  no 
fisherman 's  fly  has  ever  been  able  to  tempt  ?  A  pigeon 
flaps  heavily  across  from  one  sky  fringe  to  the  other; 
he  lets  you  realise  how  deep  is  this  ravine  of  air,  how 
remote  yon  narrow  blue  lane  of  sky.  A  little  low 
delicious  chirrup,  a  flutter  of  feathers,  brown  and 
black  and  white,  almost  against  your  cheek — that  is 
the  fantail,  the  darling,  the  friend!  and  the  gentle 
murmur  of  the  waka's  way  drowns  never  a  one  of 
those  long-drawn  golden  notes  with  which  the  bell- 
birds  are  calling  to  each  other  across  the  liquid  street, 
and  the  tuis  mischievously  echoing  them.  On  the 
Zambesi,  yonder  brown  protrusion  from  the  glassy 
surface  would  probably  prove  a  hippo's  head;  on  the 
Ganges,  that  dark  sprawl  along  the  bank  would  almost 
certainly  be  a  crocodile ;  on  the  Wanganui,  the  one  is 
never  anything  worse  than  a  snag  (and  welcome  at 
that,  for  see  how  smartly  Tipi  circumvents  it!),  and 
the  other  a  drifted  log.  Back  in  the  forest,  too,  there 
may  indeed  be  a  wild  pig  or  two  hiding,  but  as  for  a 
snake,  even  of  the  harmless  kind,  the  innocent  New 
Zealand  Bush  has  never  so  much  as  heard  of  such  a 
thing. 

And  then,  the  water  itself !  Still  only  greyish- 
green,  still  but  half -transparent,  it  here  displays  to 
the  full  its  one  charm,  and  proves  that  sovereign. 
The  other  rivers  may  outdo  it  in  hue  and  clarity;  as 
a  mirror  it  outdoes  them  all,  and  by  faithfully 
reflecting  beauty,  has  itself  become  most  beautiful. 
It  is  a  pavement  of  pictures !  Every  little  bloom  and 
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grass-blade,  every  moss-coat,  verdant  or  ruddy,  of  the 
banks;  every  fern-frond,  glint  of  cliff,  bough-lattice, 
water-fall — so  perfectly  can  you  see  them  in  the 


A  tributary  creek 


water  that  it  seems  as  though  another  forest  must  be 
dwelling  there,  only  upside  down;  and  I  could 
almost  have  sworn  that  Paora's  paddle  just  now  broke 
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up  a  real  tree-fern  crest.  Smooth,  too,  as  satin,  and 
with  a  satin  sheen,  the  river  adds  to  the  beauty  it 
receives;  the  green  world  in  the  water  shines  with  a 
softness,  smiles  with  an  allure,  a  living  lustre,  that  up 
there  on  the  bank  it  has  not — as  the  meditations  of  a 
gentle  mind  are  often  fairer  than  the  realities  that 
they  reflect.  Where,  again,  the  flow  of  the  current  is 
a  little  more  in  evidence,  and  the  forms  of  the  forest 
are  confused,  its  colour-scheme  appears  all  the  more 
delicious.  For  then  all  these  varied  tones  of  green 
and  brown,  sun-bright  or  shaded,  with  all  their  dashes 
of  crimson  and  biscuit,  white,  primrose  and  gold, 
tremble  and  run  together  in  one  general  multitudinous 
wash  and  wave  of  beauty.  The  water  laughs,  the 
pattern  is  at  play,  and  the  colours  lean  over  and  kiss 
one  another. 

Then,  after  awhile,  you  see  deeper,  take  the  details 
for  granted,  and  begin  to  realise  the  river  as  a  whole. 
You  feel  how  sheltered  it  is,  how  secret,  how  shut 
away  by  its  leafy  walls  from  all  the  world ....  And 
then,  what  a  forest-road  it  is,  and  how  like  a  soundless 
street  it  floats  along,  paven  with  rarest  malachite  and 
marble  wrought  to  a  high,  soft  polish,  between  con- 
tinuous rich  palaces,  whose  traceries  and  tapestries 
tell  out  in  every  exquisite  tint  of  brown  and  green  all 
the  life  of  the  forest,  and  breathe  forth  health .  .  .  how, 
without  axe  or  slashing  it  parts  the  trees,  and  how 
in  tranquillity  we  travel  it,  without  noise,  or  inter- 
ruption or  tiring  of  feet.  Or,  through  mollifying 
mists  of  imagination,  you  see  it  once  again  the  high- 
way of  a  primitive  people .  . .  catch  sight  of  the  crimson 
and  carving  of  a  war-canoe  reflected  in  some  glassy 
reach,  and  hear  the  splash  of  its  hundred  paddles .... 
or  watch  those  merry  parties  of  peace  playing  with 
their  parrots !  Then,  further  yet,  deeper  still,  goes 
your  mind's  eye.... and  you  admire  how  skilled 
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Nature  always  is  in  transmuting  ruin,  and  how  here 
she  has  turned  a  scar  into  a  smile,  and  of  that  old 
wound  made  this  sanctuary  of  peace. 

Nay,  deeper  yet!  Surely,  this  river,  as  she  moves 
so  silently  along,  herself  has  memories,  herself  is 
musing,  dreaming ....  of  what  ?  of  the  ratas  and 
ferns?  of  the  mosses  and  little  flowers  whose  faces 
she  carries  in  her  heart?.  . .  .Ah,  and  of  what  do  you 
now  dream,  and  I,  as  the  waka  glides  along?  Have 
you  a  care,  or  a  regret?  do  I  remember  sorrow?  No 
longer  do  we  note  the  beauty  round  us  as  a  thing 
outside,  no  longer  think  the  green  fresh  thoughts  of 
Nature  after  her.  Yet  you  cannot  tell  me,  nor  I  you, 
what  now  are  the  thoughts  we  share;  for  something 
deeper  than  either  you  or  I  is  sharing  them  with  us, 
and  they  are  less  our  thoughts  than  Its.  Not  until 
from  those  half -conscious  deeps  we  have  regained  the 
surface  of  our  consciousness,  do  we  realise  the  pro- 
fundities of  this  river-dream,  which  even  then  we 
cannot  voice.  Through  this  mood  of  ferns  and  mosses 
and  flowing  waters,  as  through  a  secret  doorway,  into 
what  sanctuary  were  we  for  a  moment  admitted,  of 
stablished  and  profound  Well-being,  where  Truth 
most  palpably  was  Beauty?  upon  what  deepening 
of  ourselves  have  we  chanced  here. . .  .beyond  reason 
into  soul ....  out  of  life  into  Life  ?  We  cannot  tell ; 
nor  does  it  matter.  It  does  not  matter  even  when  we 
have  emerged  completely  from  that  heavenly  trance, 
and  taken  on  again  the  burden  of  our  noisy  shallower 
selves — the  conviction  of  it  stays.  O  Nature, 
miracle-worker!  you  can  do  more  than  make  a  rift 
into  a  river.  Man,  the  pain-ploughed,  the  passion- 
distracted,  you  can  make  for  a  moment  into  Man  the 
Seer!  and  for  a  few  moments  at  least,  we  know  our- 
selves to  have  been  a  part  of  that  Peace  which  passeth 
understanding. 
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But  now  the  sun,  that  can  never  stay  very  long  with 
this  cloistered  river,  is  beginning  to  leave  it  altogether. 
Perhaps  you  have  brought  with  you  camping  acces- 
sories for  the  night?  for  my  part,  I  mean  to  fling 
myself  upon  the  hospitality  of  the  natives  at  Parinui. 
Past  the  vines  and  peaches  and  fig-trees  of  little 
Ramonui :  past  the  carved  wharepuni  of  Tieke,  solitary 
and  forsaken,  with  the  grass  growing  up  about  its 
fallen  carved  figure  of  Otukoio,  that  hero  who,  at  a 
place  pointed  out  a  little  while  back,  "killed  a  wild 
rnan.  This  wild  man,  he  have  very  long  arms,  very 
long  legs,  go  through  Bush,  river,  anywhere!  but 
Otukoio,  he  kill  him ! ' '  recites  Paora  with  satisfaction ; 
and  we  wonder  whether  with  his  long  arms  that 
wild  man  may  not  connect  us  with  pre-Maori  days? 
But  now,  the  hills  open,  the  cliffs  give  back ;  there  is  a 
rapid  to  toil  up ...  here  at  last  upon  its  green  hill  clear 
of  Bush,  is  Parinui.  You  are  coming  too  ?  Up  the  hill, 
then,  and  inside  the  palisade  of  this  little,  lonely,  but 
most  clean  and  friendly  kainga.  How  brightly  green, 
after  so  much  dark  forest,  the  turf  of  the  marae  looks ! 
and  how  short  it  is — do  they  mow  it  1  Yes — see ! 
yonder  are  the  mowing-machines  in  action,  for  lambs 
are  tethered  here  and  there.  Little  brown  paths 
across  this  lawn  connect  the  scattered  buildings — 
cooking-shed,  store-houses,  chief's  whare,  wharepuni. 
Twenty  dogs  rush  up  to  greet  us,  a  dozen  human 
denizens  stroll  up  to  shake  hands.  The  old  chief  bids 
us  a  dignified,  unquestioning  welcome,  his  wife,  of 
the  fine,  comely,  and  most  sensible  old  face,  goes  off 
to  see  that  plenty  of  potatoes  shall  be  scraped  and 
steamed  for  the  pakeha,  and  pork-ribs  boiled.  In  the 
evening,  we  shall  sit  in  the  wharepuni  (with  our  boots 
off,  so  as  to  keep  its  spread  mats  clean),  and  listen  to 
stories  of  the  olden  days,  while  outside,  the  mists 
gather,  the  stars  and  glow-worms  twinkle,  the  morepork 
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calls  from  the  forest  that  Man  has  here  pushed  a 
little  away,  and  below  the  unseen  river  murmurs. 
All  day  we  have  been  sharing  its  frank,  friendly  life ; 
and  now  to  share  so  naturally  the  naive  life  of  the 
brown  man  continues,  do  you  not  feel?  the  same 
melody  in  another  key.  What  a  lovely,  and  what  a 
kindly  land  it  is!  Everywhere  frank  and  fresh, 
almost  everywhere  beautiful,  New  Zealand  is  always 
sure  of  the  Nature-lover 's  heart.  Some  of  her  aspects 
move  one  to  the  love  that  is  almost  worship,  that 
excites,  and  that  reveals  unknown  deeps  and  heights 
in  oneself.  Here,  however,  she  is  all  soothing, 
tranquil ....  maternal  almost ....  very  lovable  ! 

The  Maori  rises  early.  Therefore,  next  morning, 
we  shall  have  a  good  chance  to  observe,  from  this 
beautiful  situation  out  upon  the  bent  green  knee  as 
it  were  of  the  hills,  the  snow-white  silken  veil  of  the 
mist  withdraw  itself  from  the  face  of  the  river,  and 
float  upward  to  disappear,  after  a  time,  from  the  dark 
hair  of  the  tree-tops.  Do  you  remember  the  Maori 
legend  of  the  mists?  how,  though  Earth  and  Heaven 
have  long  been  rent  from  one  another's  arms  "their 
mutual  love  continues ;  and  the  soft  warm  sighs  of 
her  loving  bosom  still  ever  rise  up  to  him,  ascending 
from  the  woody  mountains  and  valleys,  and  men  call 
these,  mists;  and  the  vast  Heaven,  as  he  mourns 
through  the  long  nights  his  separation  from  his 
beloved,  drops  frequent  tears  upon  her  bosom,  and 
men,  seeing  these,  term  them  dewdrops. "  Only — one 
word  in  your  ear !  do  not  choose  winter  for  your  visit 
to  the  Wanganui,  for  then  these  sighs  of  Papa  last 
very  long ! 

And  now,  if  you  will  go  on  up  the  river,  go  by  all 
means,  and  see  more  reaches,  more  rapids,  confluences, 
bluffs  and  waterfalls.  Or,  if  you  must  go  back,  go 
back,  comforting  yourself  with  the  assurance  that 
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further  travel  could  not  show  you  more  consummate 
beauty.  But,  go  you  up,  or  go  you  down,  here  at 
Parinui  you  and  I  must  part;  our  journey  together 
is  at  an  end — my  paper  is  done.  Thank  you  for  your 
company !  You  will  not  forget  our  river,  our  Lady 
of  Dreams?  And,  oh,  for  us  both,  when  we  are  far 
away,  may  her  memory  avail  to  re-open,  though  but 
for  a  moment,  the  secret  gateway  that  leads  to  that 
fair  conviction  of  world-repose  and  peace  unalterable ! 


N.Z.  Tourist  Dept. 
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Rising  suddenly  up  from  a  corner  of  the  Canter- 
bury Plains,  the  Port  Hills  rear  for  miles  along  the 
sky  their  tawny,  'semi-circular  rampart  of  rocky  and 
jagged  crests,  and  send  down  into  the  flat  a  succession 
of  long,  tawny  spurs,  enclosing  long,  tawny-green 
valleys.  Their  fantastic  sky-line  suggests  at  once  a 
volcanic  origin;  and  they  really  are,  in  fact,  the  out- 
lying spurs  of  Banks  Peninsula,  that  odd,  volcanic 
excrescence  upon  the  east  coast  of  the  South  Island  of 
New  Zealand.  The  height  of  them  reaches  sometimes 
to  an  altitude  of  nearly  two  thousand  feet ;  it  is  never 
less  than  one  thousand ;  and  close  to  their  summits  all 
the  way,  truncating  only  some  of  the  higher  peaks, 
overlooking  now  the  Harbour,  now  the  Plains,  runs 
the  smooth  and  easy  track  known  as  the  Summit  Road. 
It  leads  from  the  lighthouse  at  Godley  Head  to 
Cooper's  Knob — a  distance  of  some  eighteen  miles  in 
all;  but  it  can  be  reached  from  the  flat  at  various 
points  in  its  career — and  strike  it  where  you 
will,  what  a  wralk  it  offers !  Everywhere  it  is  well- 
graded,  in  places  almost  level;  its  air,  coming  from 
whichever  way  fresh  from  snows  or  sea,  is  so  light  and 
pure,  so  brisk  and  invigorating,  that  five  miles  along 
the  summit  of  the  hills  seem  no  more  than  one  mile 
on  the  flat ;  and  then — the  view ! 

Different  points  along  the  route  yield  of  course 
different  prospects ;  but  the  main  effect  is  everywhere 
the  same— that  of  a  mighty  panorama,  commanding, 
at  once,  and  liberating,  eye  and  mind  alike.  Hundreds 
of  feet  below,  the  vast  plain  of  Canterbury,  flat 
apparently  as  any  sea,  criss-crossed  with  hedges, 
dotted  with  trees  and  homesteads,  and  chequered  green 
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and  brown  by  cultivation,  spreads  itself  wide  out 
beneath  an  enormous  sky.  Southward,  that  is  to  the 
left  as  one  stands  looking,  the  plain  flows  on  appar- 
ently for  ever;  northward  it  meets,  by  means  of  a 
beautiful  great  crescent  curve  of  yellow  sand,  the 
further  plain,  blue  and  shining,  of  the  sea;  within  it 
not  far  from  the  coast,  amid  dark  bouquets  of  trees 
and  glittering  curls  of  smoke, 

"A  sounding  city,  rich  and  warm, 
to  adapt  the  words  of  John  Davidson, 

Smoulders  and  glitters  in  the  plain," 

with  a  river  shining  beyond;  and,  then,  as  if  all  this 
were  not  enough,  forty  miles  or  so  across  it,  facing  tha 
beholder,  there  stands  superbly  a  huge,  magnificent 
wall  of  mountains,  parallel  with  the  plain,  and, 
stretching  beyond  it  out  to  sea  as  far  as  the  eye  can 
reach :  range  behind  range,  shoulder  above  shoulder : 
based  upon  purple,  shadowed  writh  blue  and  bronze, 
crowned,  and  fully  clothed  in  winter,  with  pure  white. 
It  really  is  an  immense,  a  marvellous  prospect ;  and 
one  which  nowhere  else  in  the  world,  I  believe,  is  fully 
to  be  matched  in  all  its  features.  There  are  four  other 
scenes  which  we  are  told  resemble  it  in  combining  the 
view  of  snow-mountains  with  that  of  a  wide 
area  of  cultivation — the  plain  of  Lombardy:  the 
plateau  of  Mexico  backed  by  Popocatapetl  and 
Ixtaccihuatl :  the  Bolivian  Plateau  from  Oruro ;  and 
the  view  completed  by  Mts.  Ranier  and  Shasta  as 
one  goes  north  through  Oregon.  But  of  these  I  believe 
I  am  right  in  saying  not  one  includes  as  a  salient 
feature  the  ocean ;  while  here  to  leave  out  the  blue 
sparkling  Pacific  would  be  to  leave  out  the  fourth  part 
of  the  picture.  And  there  is  yet  another  great  Power 
of  Nature  whose  mark  has  been  laid  indelibly  upon 
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this  scene :  a  very  different  power — Fire.  While  one 
walks  along  the  Summit  Road,  one  is  really  walking 
along  the  ragged  and  jagged  rim  of  a  tremendous 
crater- — about  half  way  round  it  if  one  does  the  whole 
walk ;  and  this  fact  is  quite  plainly  to  be  seen,  for  the 
track  runs  frequently  not  upon  the  Plains  side  of  the 
summits,  but  upon  the  other,  and  there  presents  a 
view  quite  different.  It  is  a  view  of  bright  blue 


Upper  Part  of  Lyttelton  Harbour. 

water,  lying  like  a  long  and  comparatively  narrow 
lake  a  thousand  feet  or  so  below,  and  sunk  like  a  deep- 
set  jewel  within  great  hills  of  grass  and  crags,  which, 
opposite  those  crests  on  which  we  stand,  go  billowing 
far  away  one  behind  another,  in  a  great  corrugated 
landscape  of  tawny  and  russet  ridges — Banks  Penin- 
sula, to  wit.  Only  in  one  place,  towards  the  north,  do 
these  giant  hills  give  way;  but  there  they  give  way 
completely,  to  the  sea ;  for  this  long  lovely  lake  is  in 
reality  Lyttelton  Harbour.  Ages  ago,  there  was  no 
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gulf  here  and  no  calm  blue  water  deep  between  the 
hills;  instead,  there  was  a  huge  volcanic  cone,  rising 
high  above  the  surrounding  landscape,  and  domin- 
ating it  with  its  fires  and  smoke ;  until,  these  quieting 
down,  the  crater  gradually  became  choked,  and  the 
huge  forces  imprisoned  below  had  to  find  another 
outlet  for  their  energy,  and  did  so — by  blowing  out 
the  whole  top  of  the  mountain  with  a  mighty  ex- 
plosion, and  making  this  deep  gash  within  the  hills, 
into  which  the  sea  eventually  came.  All  the  way 
along  the  Road,  the  finger  of  Fire  has  written  its 
record;  and  every  time  one  passes  from  the  Plains 
side  of  the  crests  to  the  Harbour  side,  and  is  con- 
fronted by  the  sight  of  the  sheer-down  precipices  that 
form  the  inner  wall  of  this  old  crater,  instead  of  that 
of  the  long  easy  slopes  that  run  down  from  the  Road 
into  the  Plain,  one  is  reminded  so  strongly  of  this 
unseen  Power  that  at  last  it  too  comes  to  be  regarded 
as  a  vital  part  of  the  scene. 

Power — and  Freedom !  These,  I  should  say  are  the 
especial  notes  of  the  world  as  seen  from  the  Summit 
Road.  All  the  greater  aspects  of  Nature  are  here, 
and  all  at  once.  The  sky  is  wide-winged  and 
splendid,  and  rich  in  aerial  glories  scarcely  to  be 
guessed  at  from  the  flat.  The  snows  stand  up  sublime 
and  shine  along  the  horizon  for  miles  and  miles.  The 
ocean  opens  broad  and  shining,  beckoning  to  still 
more  liberty,  promising  adventure,  while  good  old 
Mother  Earth  spreads  out  her  ample  lap  steady  and 
sure,  and  knows  not  how  to  be  weary.  Then,  again, 
not  only  the  might  of  Nature,  but  the  might  of  Man 
also  is  here  plainly  presented — in  the  long  straight 
streets  of  the  city,  in  its  incessant  smoke-breath  by 
day,  and  its  crown  of  light  by  night.  Despite  the 
snows,  one  does  not  get  the  impression  of  Nature  as 
an  isolated  individual  here,  as  one  does,  say,  in  the 
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neighbourhood  of  the  Hermitage;  she  is  here  in  part- 
nership ;  and  how  deeply  significant  is  this  juxta- 
position of  Nature  and  Man,  both  in  the  plenitude  of 
their  power! — the  co-partners  of  the  planet,  here  set 
side  by  side,  and  both  unmistakably  operative.  In 
addition  to  the  usual  sense  of  strength  and  exhilara- 
tion born  of  hill-air,  there  seems  to  come  a  sense  too 
of  mental  grasp,  a  certain  largeness  and  simplicity 
of  thought,  after  one  has  been  for  a  little  while  face 
to  face  with  these  large,  simple  facts.  One  is  delivered 
here  from  the  tyranny  of  detail;  all  the  lines  are 
large  and  all  the  "fever  and  fret"  of  little  things 
seems  only  not  ridiculous  because  too  remote  to 
be  felt  at  all.  The  fine  sheerness  of  the  crags,  the 
leisurely  descending  of  the  spurs,  the  spread  of  the 
Plain,  the  long  march  of  the  mountains,  the  royal 
simplicity  of  the  Bay's  one  ample  curve,  the  width 
of  sky  and  sea — all  these  do  more  than  satisfy  the  eye  : 
they  rest,  and  they  enfranchise,  and  they  ennoble 
the  mind. 

"I  will  flee  unto  the  hills,  whence  cometh  my  help." 

Yes,  cares  can  lie  down  there  in  the  city — up  here 
we  go  free !  Petty  vexations,  prejudices,  preoccupa- 
tions of  all  kinds  fall  away  from  us  of  their  own 
accord.  Real  troubles,  even,  seem  to  lose  half  their 
weight,  for  they  belong  only  to  one's  individual  or 
human  lot ;  the  world  as  seen  from  these  hills  is  undis- 
turbed by  them,  and  in  the  life  of  that  world  we  also 
have  our  share.  In  fact,  to  many  of  us  who  love  the 
Summit  Road,  its  dearest  quality  of  all  is  just  this — 
that  it  seems  able  to  lift  us  up  into  the  consciousness  of 
a  Life  greater  than  that  of  either  Man  or  Nature,  yet 
in  which  both  have  part ;  and  lets,  like  those  of  earth 
and  sky  and  sea, 

"The  soul's  wings,  too,  grow  wide." 
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But  now  to  deal  with  the  Road  somewhat  more  in 
detail. 

It  would  seem  to  fall  naturally  into  three  divisions, 
each  with  its  own  particular  share  of  the  great  general 
view,  and  each  also  with  a  special  picture  of  its  own. 
Thus,  in  the  'five  or  six  miles  between  Cooper's  Knob 
and  Dyer's  Pass,  one  sees  but  little  of  the  city  or 
the  open  sea — it  is  the  mountains  and  the  plain  that 
fill  one 's  whole  attention ;  except  every  now  and  then, 
when  a  turn  of  the  track  brings  one  face  to  face  with 
a  woilderful  view  of  Lyttelton  Harbour  which  occurs 
in  no  other  part  of  the  Road.  From  Dyer's  Pass, 
again  as  far  as  Weir's  Look-out — another  six 
miles  or  so — the  main  view  is  that  of  plain,  mountains 
and  city,  with  a  little  of  the  ocean  added  as  one  pro- 
ceeds; and  it  is  a  dramatic  vision  of  the  city  seen 
suddenly  as  a  whole,  that  forms  the  special  feature. 
While  on  the  rest  of  the  walk,  from  Weir's  Look-out 
to  the  Lighthouse,  the  main  interest  is  provided  by 
the  magnificent  coast-line  of  the  Peninsula,  and  the 
huge  view  of  the  open  sea ;  and  the  seaward  end  of  the 
Plain,  with  the  curve  of  Pegasus  Bay  backed  by  the 
mountains,  and  the  estuary  of  the  Heathcote  and 
Avon  in  the  foreground,  together  make  up  a  picture 
not  to  be  seen  from  the  rest  of  the  Road.  There 
is,  at  present,  no  kind  of  hostelry  at  either  end ; 
so  that  most  travellers  have  to  take  the  walk  in 
sections,  approaching  it  from  the  City  by  the  road 
that  traverses  the  hill-tops  at  Dyer's  Pass,  and  thence 
taking  either  the  southern  portion,  leading  to 
Cooper's  Knob,  or  that  which  leads  round  towards 
the  Lighthouse  by  way  of  the  north  and  east. 

May  we  imagine  ourselves  for  a  little  while  to  have 
arrived  at  Dyer's  Pass,  and  to  be  taking  the  track  in 
the  direction  of  Cooper 's  Knob  ?  We  are  up  in  a  world 
of  great  grassy  hill-tops,  broken  with  grey  rock,  quite 
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bare  of  Bush,  and  running  down  towards  the  Plain 
in  long  spurs  like  tawny  fingers,  with  long  green 
valleys  making  good  wide  spaces  in  between.  How 
sweet  the  tawny  tussock  smells,  and  with  what  a 
smile  the  little,  bright-yellow  native  shamrock  gazes 
up  from  its  nest  among  the  stones  of  the  track !  How 
the  sky-larks  sing,  and  what  a  brisk  elasticity  seems 
suddenly  to  have  taken  possession  both  of  one's  heels 


"  Orongomai,"  Public  Accommodation  House  at  Kennedy's  Bush. 


and  one 's  mood !  On  our  immediate  right,  the  long 
green  valley  of  Cashmere  leads  down  to  the  spread 
plain ;  on  our  left,  a  little  rift  in  the  rock-crest  gives 
us  a  peep  between  its  walls  of  grey  of  a  green 
valley  opening  on  blue  water  far,  far  down — 
the  first  of  many  such  delicious  glimpses,  continually 
breaking  in  through  the  hill-tops  when  one  least 
expects  them.  A  little  further  on,  the  breath  of 
flowering-currant  comes  up  from  a  whole  grove  of 
these  garden-runaways,  clothing  a  long  declivity  on 
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the  left — which  now  suddenly  opens  before  us  what  a 
picture ! 

Twelve  hundred  feet  below,  lies  in  its  full  length 
Lyttelton  Harbour;  a  fjord  seven  miles  long,  whose 
satiny  surface  is  of  turquoise-blue  extraordinarily 
pure  and  vivid.  All  about  it  rise  the  great,  crag- 
crested  hills,  their  grassy  sides  in  spring-time  bril- 
liantly green,  but  for  most  of  the  year  a  sunburnt 
russet,  patterned  with  hosts  of  purple  shadows,  and 
along  the  water-side  verdant  always  with  pastures,  or 
darkly-fringed  with  trees.  We  are  standing  right  above 
the  harbour's  inland  end,  which  two  long  peninsulas 
(old  lava-flows),  sprawling  out  like  yellowish  lizards 
upon  the  blue  water,  divide  into  three  bays,  each  with 
its  own  trees  and  roofs,  gardens  and  little  jetties. 
Beyond  these  peninsulas,  futher  seaward,  stands  the 
email  tree-set  hump  of  Quail  Island,  the  quarantine 
station;  then,  straight  down  the  long  blue  gulf  (with 
a  red-funnelled  steamer,  as  like  as  not,  to  show  the 
way) ,  past  the  white  mid-harbour  beacons  that  at  this 
distance  look  more  like  white  sails,  the  eye  travels 
down  and  out  to  the  two  rocky  Heads  which  form  the 
portals  of  the  Harbour,  and  to  the  straight  low  line 
of  the  open  sea  beyond.  But  stop !  about  halfway 
down,  on  the  left  hand  side — what  is  that  fairy-like 
cluster  of  red  roofs  and  dark  pine-trees,  running  up 
into  the  hills,  nestling  back  between  their  arms.  .  .and 
yet,  as  it  were,  stretching  out  two  arms  of  its  own 
upon  the  blue  water  and  holding  within  them  a  host, 
a  breathing  host  of ....  steamers,  are  they  ?  why,  can 
that  be  Lyttelton?  little,  prosaic,  everyday  Lyttelton, 
of  the  steamer-smells  and  the  tunnel-smoke — Lyttelton, 
the  all-too-separate  port  of  Christchurch,  that 
travellers  hurry  through,  and  enter  only  that  they  may 
leave  ?  Lyttelton  it  is !  only,  up  here,  upon  the  seeing 
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Road,  with  something  of  its  hidden  magic,  its  real 
romance,  revealed!  — ay,  for 

"There  go  the  ships!" 

One  could  stay  for  hours  looking  down  upon  this 
lovely  picture,  so  Italian  in  its  colouring,  so  truly  of 
New  Zealand  in  its  essence;  but  only  a  little  further 
on,  another  scene  awaits  us,  as  unlike  the  Harbour 
as  possible,  and  in  its  own  way  every  bit  as  fine. 
Passing  round  the  head  of  Hoon  Hay's  wide,  tree- 
dotted  park-like  valley,  we  come  out,  upon  the  further 
spur,  to  three  little  rocky  knolls  among  the  tussock, 
and,  mounting  almost  any  one  of  these,  catch  at  our 
breath,  and  sit  down  to  take  things  in.  For  now  far 
below  us  lies,  not  a  deep  narrow  gulf,  but,  expanding 
in  every  direction,  the  huge,  flat,  open  world  of  the 
Canterbury  Plains.  The  surface  of  them  is  all  ir- 
regularly patched  and  chequered  with  colour,  like  a 
child's  school-map.  Opposite  on  the  west,  over  forty 
miles  away,  they  are  bounded  by  the  noble  chain  of  the 
Southern  Alps  and  its  eastern  foot-hills — all  white  in 
the  winter,  but  in  summertime  bronze  and  cobalt  and 
purple  in  the  foreground,  with  a  diadem  only  of  far- 
away eternal  snows ;  and  on  a  fine  day  revealing  more 
or  less  clearly  all  the  many  ranges  that  rising  one 
behind  another  make  up  its  great  rampart,  and  all 
the  many  river-gorges  that  here  and  there  cleave  a 
partial  roadway  through  it.  South  and  north  the 
plain  spreads  on ;  but  eastward,  is  that  vast  blue 
emptiness,  beyond,  all  sky?  No,  not  all!  Look  a 
little  closer,  and  you  will  detect  the  blue  of  the  ocean — 
not  of  the  Harbour,  but  of  the  outer  ocean,  beyond  the 
furthest  coast  of  the  Peninsula — merging  itself  there 
into  the  vast  blue  of  this  almighty  sky  above,  while 
at  its  base,  so  to  speak,  it  seems  to  pass,  below  a  strip 
of  purple  cloud,  into  a  cloudier  blue — the  dun  blue 
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of  a  Rhine-stone.  The  fact  is,  there  is  a  great  tidal 
lake  out  there,  Lake  Ellesmere,  between  the  Plains  and 
the  ocean,  and  that  Rhine-stone  blue  is  the  sheen  of  its 
surface,  while  what  looks  so  like  a  purple  cloud  is,  in 
reality,  the  strip  of  low  shore  between  it  and  the  sea. 
There  is  more  sea,  too,  waiting  to  be  looked  at — turn 
North!  Do  you  see,  far  away  beyond  the  plain  there, 
a  little  spoon-tip  of  sapphire  ?  That  is  Pegasus  Bay. 
We  seem  to  stand  here  between  two  seas,  though  they 
are  but  one  in  reality. 

A  little  further,  and  the  scent  of  clover  grows 
stronger,  the  capeweed  scatters  the  abundant  grass 
with  its  multitude  of  golden  suns,  and  tall  stems  of 
cocksfoot  fringe  the  track,  as  we  come  out  upon  the 
rim  of  a  beautiful  rounded  valley-cup,  filled  to  the 
brim  with  real  green  standing  Bush — Kennedy's  Bush, 
so-called  after  a  wood-cutter  who  lived  here  with  his 
family  in  the  sixties.  At  the  further  end  of  this  valley- 
head,  an  out-crop  of  bright  rose-red  volcanic  clay 
makes  a  charming  contrast  with  the  vivid  green  of 
some  little  ribbonwoods  and  the  vivid  blue  of  the  har- 
bour, seen  suddenly  from  here  in  one  of  those  little 
revelations  mentioned  before ;  while,  above  this  bit  of 
sweet  colour,  there  springs  abruptly  up  and  towers 
high  into  the  air,  the  great  grey  pinnacle  known  as 
Cass's  Peak.  Cass's  Peak  is  one  of  the  "Seven 
Sleepers,"  as  the  main  rock-crests  at  this  end 
of  the  harbour-crater  are  called.  The  volcanic 
parentage  of  the  place  is  unforgettable  during  this 
part  of  the  walk,  as  we  come  continually  into  view  of 
one  or  more  of  these  great  upreared  iron-grey  masses, 
right  overhead  or  silhouetted  out  upon  the  sky  at  a 
little  distance.  Quiet,  massive  as  they  are,  there  is 
still  a  sense  of  cataclysm  and  shock  about  them,  so 
abruptly  do  they  top  the  long  smooth  spurs  that  come 
upward  from  the  plain,  so  short  do  they  seem  to  stop 
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...hold  back,   even... then   so   down   and   down   and 
down  their  precipices  fall  towards  the  Harbour. 
As  we  go  on,  the  view  of  the  Plains  below  seems  to 


In  Kennedy's  Bush,  Port  Hills. 

become  still  wider  and  wider — nor  is  it  always  of  the 
Plains  only.  At  one  point,  Vast  View,  where  we  are 
fifteen  hundred  feet  up  in  the  air,  the  prospect  becomes 
almost  circular.  One  can  look  out  over  the  plain 
on  the  other  hand,  on  the  other,  out  over  the 


A  Rift  in  the  Rocks  at  Cooper's  Knob. 
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crowded  Peninsula  summits  across  the  Harbour, 
with  the  sea  beyond;  back  at  the  semi-circle  of  grey 
crater-crags,  seeming  to  push  together  and  bend  for- 
ward like  a  company  of  weird  Grey  Sisters  peering 
down  upon  the  Harbour;  and,  beyond  them  still,  at 
the  blue  of  Pegasus  Bay.  From  Cooper's  Knob,  which 
is  the  last  of  the  Seven  Sleepers,  the  prospect  is  the 
same,  with  the  addition  of  the  harbour-length  as  well. 
Tremendous  views  both,  and  even  more  glorious  than 
they  are  tremendous ! 

And  now  let  us  suppose  that  we  have  retraced  our 
steps  as  far  as  Dyer's  Pass,  and  let  us  take  the  track 
beyond  it  towards  the  Light-house.  We  have  but  a 
very  little  distance  to  go,  beneath  the  giant 
thumb  of  Sugarloaf,  before  we  round  the  corner  of 
that  thumb,  and  stand  above,  before  another  sudden 
and  great  picture !  Partial  peeps  of  the  city  we  have 
had,  it  is  true,  often,  on  our  return  walk  from  the 
Knob,  but  now,  all  of  a  sudden,  here  is  the  whole  of  it 
spread  beneath  our  feet — its  windows  flashing  in  the 
sun,  its  curls  of  smoke  glittering  up  into  the  air,  its 
roofs  of  red  and  grey,  its  spires  and  domes,  trees  and 
green  garden-spaces,  diversifying  the  Plain.  Beyond 
it,  to  our  right,  opens  the  fair  blue  of  Pegasus  Bay; 
past  it,  straight  ahead,  stands  the  sublime  purple  and 
white  of  the  mountains ;  about  it  sweeps  the  Plain.  It 
is  Man's  contribution  to  the  landscape,  and  as  much  a 
part  of  it  now  as  the  unalterable  Alps  themselves, 
though,  sixty  years  ago,  where  now  it  lies  there  was 
nothing  but  tussock  and  swamp.  From  the  picturesque 
point  of  view,  it  is  in  many  ways  valuable  to  the 
landscape.  Vitally,  it  is  quite  invaluable;  but  let  us 
take  the  former  fact  first. 

Christchurch  is  one  of  the  four  central  cities 
of  New  Zealand,  a  country  which,  owing  to 
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geographical  considerations,  not  yet  put  out  of  court 
by  airships,  has  tended  to  develop,  like  Greece  of 
old,  about  several  centres  rather  than  one.  Each  of 
the  four  has  its  own  characteristic  features;  but 
Christchurch  has  one  which  I  believe  she  shares  with  no 
other  city  in  the  whole  of  the  Dominion.  In  this  land 
of  light,  it  is  she  alone  who  understands  the  value  of 
le  regard  voile,  the  charm  of  beauty  half  concealed ! 
To  put  the  truth  quite  plainly  and  without  any  veil 
at  all,  the  city  of  Christchurch  stands  only  a  few  feet 
above  sea-level,  and  upon  land  which  was  once 
occupied  pretty  largely  by  a  swamp ;  and  at  times  she 
puts  on  a  filmy  covering  of  fog.  Forced  upon  one's 
attention  in  the  heart  of  the  city  early  on  a  winter's 
morning,  this  habit  of  hers  may  meet  with  scanty 
welcome ;  but  consider  it  from  the  hills,  and  you  shall 
find  it  all  pure  gain.  What  better  canvas  for  the 
colours  of  sunrise  and  sunset,  for  example,  could  one 
ask,  than  this  susceptible,  suffusable  surface?  "We 
shall  have  more  to  say  about  it  further  on.  And  the  city 
herself,  as  if  half  conscious,  like  a  naive  half-grown 
girl,  of  what  effects  suit  her  best,  appears  to  meet  the 
mists  part-way,  and  supplements  their  gauzes  with  a 
veil  of  her  own  smoke.  How  truly  beautiful  smoke 
can  be,  and  what  exquisite  attraction  it  can  add  to  a 
landscape,  the  most  ardent  lover  of  clear  air  may  learn 
by  studying  Christchurch  from  the  hills.  The  air  of 
the  Plain  is  generally  freshened  with  a  breeze, 
therefore  on  most  days  up  rises  the  smoke  from 
factory,  railway,  and  household  hearth  in  a  thousand 
curls  and  spirals  of  silvery  or  snowy  light,  sometimes 
blowing  briskly  all  in  the  one  direction,  sometimes 
on  a  calmer  day  rising  straight  up  to  heaven  like  so 
many  prayers ;  or,  on  a  rare,  windless  day  of  autumn, 
when  the  air  is  a  little  heavy,  and  the  sunshine  mellow, 
not  rising  up  to  heaven  at  all,  but  staying  and 
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straying  about  just  overhead  in  a  kind  of  gold-and- 
silver  halo,  like  pleasant  dreams  so  peaceful  that  they 
care  not  even  to  fly  away. 

It  is  the  smoke,  too,  that  links  the  pictorial  value  of 
the  city  with  its  vital  importance  to  the  scene.  This 
New  Zealand  Campagna  has  but  little  human  history 
as  yet.  Apart  from  a  few,  all  too  few,  tales  of  the 
Maori  warriors  who  held  it  once,  its  one  human  event 
so  far  is  the  coming  of  the  white  man,  and  his  founding 
here  in  1850,  of  that  four-square  little  city,  which  he 
intended  should  represent  in  the  New  Land  the  best 
social  and  eccleciastical  traditions  of  the  Old.  It 
has,  however,  already  long  outgrown  those  first 
dimensions  and  aspirations  both;  and  if  there  is  not 
yet  much  history  made  by  the  city,  her  human, 
nay,  her  cosmic,  importance  to  the  scene  is  already 
very  considerable.  Some  people  are  squeamish  about 
man's  interference  with  Nature;  and  some  of  her 
pictorial  effects  he  may,  he  does  undoubtedly,  spoil; 
but  her  poetical,  her  universal  aspect — that,  how 
enormously  he  enhances !  The  presence  of  the  Cape- 
to-Cairo  railway  bridge,  for  instance,  amid  the  very 
spray  of  the  Victoria  Falls,  takes  nothing  away  from 
Nature's  impressiveness,  but  emphasises  it,  instead — 
by  setting  next  to  her  own  triumph  of  "inanimate" 
creation,  the  triumph  of  that  co-partner  of  hers — 
man.  So  here,  the  presence  of  our  city  in  the  plains, 
I  will  not  say  lends  them  a  soul,  since  a  soul  in  their 
own  kind  I  am  persuaded  they  have  already — but  it 
vivifies  them  in  another  sense.  Visibly  breathing, 
doing,  making,  there  it  lies,  what  a  reservoir  of 
change !  How  many  actions,  how  many  feelings,  how 
many  thoughts,  far-reaching,  immortal,  and  ever 
active  all,  are  at  this  moment  coming,  down  there,  to 
the  birth!  "The  joyful  and  the  sorrowful  are  there; 
men  are  dying  there,  men  are  being  born;  men  are 
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praying — on  the  other  side  of  a  partition,  men  are 
cursing .  . .  Friend,  thou  seest  here  a  living  link  in  that 
tissue  of  History,  which  inweaves  all  Being."  Yes, 
Teufelsdrockh  would  have  enjoyed  this  view  of  Christ- 
church  from  the  Summit  Road. 

For  some  miles  beyond  this  point  the  track  runs  on 
round  an  immense  green  valley-head,  looking  down 
which  we  have  the  city  constantly  before  us ;  then 
presently  we  come  to  a  pathetic  human  touch  upon  the 
great  care-freeness  of  the  hills.  On  the  spur  above 
Dry  Bush  stands  a  slender  iron  pillar;  there  is  a 
second  on  the  slope  a  little  way  below ;  and  these  com- 
memorate the  pitiful  death  of  two  little  boys,  one 
ten  and  the  other  only  eight,  who,  in  1883,  having  been 
across  the  hills  on  a  fishing  expedition  to  Rapaki, 
were  caught  on  their  way  back  in  a  blinding  snow- 
storm, and,  wandering  till  they  were  worn-out, 
"perished  here,"  as  the  pillars  simply  say.  And  they 
were  so  near  to  safety,  too!  only  a  few  steps  further, 
and  one  of  them  would  have  reached  a  point  whence  he 
could  have  seen  the  lights  of  Opawa.  Poor  little  souls ! 
The  tragic  death  of  a  child  seems  always  double 
tragedy,  and  that  again  seems  doubled  here  by  the 
indifference  of  these  giant  hills. 

We  are  now  beginning  to  approach  the  sea,  and 
from  this  spur  may  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  open  ocean, 
towards  Godley  Head,  and  of  its  herald  the  estuary, 
but  then  the  track  twists  in  again  among  the  hill-tops, 
and  takes  us  below  the  queer  island-like  uprising  of 
Witch's  Hill,  and  an  old  volcanic  dyke  near  it,  which 
has  been  quarried,  and  now  looks  like  the  remains  of  a 
Cyclopean  wall — and  so  to  the  other  side  of  the 
summits  again  and  another  fine  view  of  the  harbour, 
seen  sideways  this  time .  .  .  How  delicious  to  the  eye 
comes  that  sweet,  sudden,  unbelievable  blue!  See,  too, 
in  what  a  curve  we  have  unconsciously  come!  Clear 
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against  the  sky  stand  out  the  two  ancient  cabbage 
trees  above  Hoon  Hay  Park,  and  beyond  them  to  the 
left,  Cass's  Peak,  Cooper's  Knob,  and  the  rest  of  these 
hill-top  Seven  Sleepers  stretch  themselves  harbour- 
wards. 

But  we  must  turn  our  backs,  pass  on,  and  soon,  be- 
tween the  rocky  outcrops  of  the  Tors  upon  our  right, 
and  of  the  great  Castle  Rock  on  the  left,  skirt  the 
head  of  the  Heathcote  Valley,  with  its  little  settle- 
ment below  among  the  blue-gums,  and  marshes,  and 
orchards,  and  with,  too,  its  line  of  rails,  ending  appar- 
ently in  a  cornfield,  but  really  in  the  Lyttelton  tunnel. 
Ah !  even  as  we  look,  a  puff  of  smoke,  a  distant 
rumble,  and  away  along  that  long,  straight  line  speeds 
the  train  from  Lyttelton.  A  moment  ago  it  must  have 
been  actually  beneath  our  feet — more  than  half  a  mile 
beneath  them;  for  this  is  where  the  Heathcote- 
Lyttelton  tunnel  brings  nowadays  through  the  hills 
both  people  and  produce.  In  "the  old  days,"  fifty 
years  ago,  it  was  over  the  hills  that  everybody  and 
everything  had  to  come — up  and  down  this  steep 
Bridle  Track  whose  saddle,  1130  feet  above  sea-level, 
now  we  crass,  and,  skirting  round  a  great  hill  with 
quite  an  adventurous  precipice  dropping  away  from 
our  feet  down  towards  the  Heathcote  valley,  presently 
reach  the  beginning  of  the  third  division  of  our  walk, 
and  are  close  to  the  rocky  outcrop  known  as  Weir's 
Look-out.  Weir  was  a  shepherd,  and  he  chose  his 
Look-out  well,  for  it  gives  perhaps  the  very  finest 
view  along  the  whole  of  the  track.  To  the  left,  lies  the 
Heathcote  Valley,  and  the  eastern  side  of  Christchurch ; 
straight  ahead  the  maze  of  lovely  shining  scrolls  and 
rare  colours,  provided  by  the  joint  estuary  of  the  Avon 
and  the  Heathcote ;  and  away  to  our  right,  far  away, 
flung  out  upon  the  great  and  lonely  ocean,  the  long 
coastline  of  the  Peninsula — head  after  head  of  tawny, 
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and  russet,  and  purple  and  bronze  running  up,  inland, 
to  a  welter  of  many-folded  hills.  It  is  chiefly  this 
view,  of  headlands  and  of  ocean,  that  meets  us  now  as 
we  pass  along  Mt.  Pleasant,  with  here  a  glimpse  down 
on  to  Redcliffs  and  Monck's  Bay,  and  their  fairy  fleet 
of  yachts  at  anchor:  the  red  roofs  of  Clifton  just 
showing  over  the  spur,  and  soon  the  blue-gums  ap- 
pearing and  the  hawthorns  and  the  site  of  the  burnt 
homestead  of  "  Hornbrook 's."*  Major  Hornbrook  was 
one  of  the  few  early  settlers  who  had  an  eye  for  the 
hills.  Up  here  he  made  his  home,  and  from  here  he 
used  to  descry  the  arrival  of  ships  from  overseas,  and 
signal  the  news  from  the  top  of  Mt.  Pleasant,  just 
above  his  homestead,  down  to  Lyttelton. 

From  Hornbrook 's  another  ten  minutes  or  so  brings 
us  on  to  Clifton  Spur,  where  again  it  will  be  worth 
while  to  descend  a  little  from  the  track  and  get  an- 
other splendid  view.  On  the  left,  wide  and  shining, 

"Light  upon  light,  line  upon  line, 
Purple  and  pink  and  opaline, ' ' 

lie  the  plain  and  part  of  the  city ;  in  the  foreground,  the 
estuary 's  mosaic  of  blue  and  green,  the  yellow,  many- 
shadowed  dunes,  the  dark  pine  woods  of  New  Brighton, 
the  white  foam-fringe  and  beautiful  blue  swan's  neck 
of  Pegasus  Bay.  The  black  pier  of  New  Brighton,  so 
little  from  here,  and  yet  so  delicately  distinct,  is  like  a 
tiny  finger  pointing  out  at  once  the  great  scale  of 
things  and  the  crystal  quality  of  the  air;  and  beyond, 
as  background  to  both  land  and  sea,  the  long  range 
of  the  Puketeraki  (the  Hills  of  Heaven)  seems  to  run 
right  out  in  the  ocean;  while  straight  ahead  of  us 
the  sublime  white  peaks  of  the  Kaikouras,  based  ap- 
parently on  nothing  earthlier  than  blue  air,  shine  up 
like  some  far-off  City  of  God.  On  the  left,  two  azure 

*Now  re-built. 
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glimpses  of  the  harbour,  and  the  dark  trees  and  white 
buildings  of  the  light-house  at  Godley  Head,  lead  on 
the  eye  to  the  tossing  hills  of  the  Peninsula,  and  the 
serene  spread  sea.  A  little  further,  and  all  the  Sumner 
Valley  opens  out.  How  tidy  and  how  prosperous  it 
looks !  and,  first  of  all  our  valleys,  it  opens  on  the 
ocean.  Right  up  to  the  head  of  it,  past  two  pretty 
bits  of  ribbonwood  Bush,  and  we  are  out  upon  Evan's 
Pass,  on  the  Lyttelton-Sumner  Road.  This  we  cross, 
and  the  remaining  four  miles  of  the  walk  run  along 
the  breezy  sunny  hillside  that  stretches  right  out  to 
the  Light-house  at  Godley  Head, — the  great  Bluff 
that  guards  the  Harbour  entrance  on  the  North. 

Now,  all  this  while,  in  our  survey,  we  have  taken 
but  little  notice  of  a  most  important  feature  of  the 
prospect  from  the  Summit  Road — what  one  may  call 
its  air-scape ;  and  this  is  like  observing  the  lineaments, 
but  neglecting  the  expressions,  of  a  most  expressive 
face.  The  long  extent,  the  noble  soaring  of  the  snows 
— the  wide  expanses  of  land  and  water — the  open 
skies — the  regal  spaciousness — these  give  to  the  land- 
scape its  grandeur;  but  it  is  the  incessant  changes 
of  colour  and  light  and  shade  that  invest  it  with 
charm.  And  incessant  they  are.  On  this  gigantic 
canvas  the  hours  and  seasons  paint  continually,  and 
produce  ever  a  new  scene.  The  plain  is  as  sensitive 
as  the  sea  to  all  the  moods  of  the  sky,  and  the  sky  here 
is  so  vast  there  is  room  for  many  moods. 

The  very  mountains,  stable  though  they  are,  change 
incessantly.  In  winter  they  are  white  with  snow  often 
to  their  very  bases ;  and  on  a  frosty  morning,  beneath 
a  jewel-blue  sky,  they  marshal  forth  how  lordly,  how 
angelic  a  procession !  After  midsummer,  purple  is 
their  favourite  wear ;  but  I  have  also  seen  them  clothed 
by  rainbows  in  pale  rose  and  delicate  green.  Some- 
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times  they  look  like  one  continuous  wall,  sometimes 
the  ranges  stand  distinctly  one  behind  another,  and 
you  may  pick  out  not  only  every  peak  but  also  every 
river  gorge  that  intersects  their  chain.  Dawn  reveals 
on  each  fine  morning  the  marching  of  the  mountains 
into  light,  one  peak  after  another  striding  forward  into 
the  sunshine,  while  the  foothills  below,  still  in  shade, 
are  of  the  velvety  colour  of  violets, — and  no  plains- 
dweller  need  deplore  his  inability  to  see  the  sunrise 
from  the  Hermitage,  who  can  watch  on  a  winter's 
morning  against  the  dusky  amethyst  sky  the  revela- 
tion, in  rose  and  fire,  of  these  rejoicing  Presences. 
Full-come  morning  sees  the  snows  still  clear,  silver- 
white  gashed  deep  with  cobalt;  or,  if  the  sun  be  hot, 
perhaps  the  summits  have  tossed  themselves  already 
out  of  sight  into  a  curdle  of  luminous  cloud.  Noon 
shows  them  melting  pale  and  wraithlike  into  the  pale 
blue  of  the  sky;  and  in  the  afternoon  they  lie  in 
shadow  against  the  light,  and  it  is  only  the  Kaikouras, 
far  out  to  sea,  that  stand  all  rose  at  sunset.  .  .except, 
indeed,  on  nor '-west  evenings,  of  which  we  must 
presently  say  a  little  more. 

Then,  the  Plain.  Naturally  the  Plain  varies  with 
the  season.  Ploughland  and  pasture,  in  the  winter, 
patch  it  with  English  greens  and  browns — it  would  be 
a  great  sight  to  see  it,  for  once,  all  white  with  snow, 
but  this,  I  imagine,  can  happen  only  rarely,  for  winter 
here,  though  shrewish  at  moments,  is  seldom  stern 
for  days.  Spring  flings  across  the  Plain  a  Joseph's 
coat  of  green  in  many  tints,  threads  it  with  shining 
silver  by  means  of  rain-filled  runnels,  and  paints  the 
little  rivers  brightly  blue.  The  budding  willows,  too, 
build  daily  on  it  their  soft  round  mounds  of  green,  and 
perhaps  it  is  in  spring  that  the  luminous  violet  vapour, 
so  often  lying  on  it  like  a  bloom,  is  at  its  loveliest. 
Then  comes  summer,  and  the  Plain  turns  yellow ;  from 
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haytime  to  harvest  its  gold  deepens,  as  its  riches  in- 
crease, till  Autumn  substitutes,  first  the  pallor  of  the 
stubble,  then,  by  means  of  March  rains  and  the  plough, 
the  pleasant  eye-reviving  squares  of  green  again  and 
brown.  And  both  spring  and  autumn  scatter  the 
Plain  with  jewels,  here  glinting,  there  gleaming, 
yonder  blazing  brightly — the  homely  yet  splendid 
jewels  of  farm  fires,  which,  in  turn,  fasten  to  the 
bosom  of  the  Plain  long  veils  and  broideries  of  bright 
waving  smoke.  The  effect  of  these  latter,  as,  spiralling 
up  into  the  air  and  incessantly  changing  both  in  form 
and  volume,  they  catch  and  vary  the  light,  is  en- 
trancing, and  fills  both  the  Plain  and  one's  own  mind 
with  fancy.  In  spring  they  seem  like  the  prayers  and 
aspirations  of  new-sown  paddocks  rising  up  to  heaven ; 
in  autumn  one  imagines  the  Plain  dotted  with  the 
altar-pyres  of  a  wide  thanksgiving. 

It  is  vapour,  indeed,  of  various  kinds  that,  from 
the  artistic  point  of  view,  makes  half  the  beauty  of  the 
Plain;  nor  does  it  need  the  passage  of  a  season,  even 
of  a  day,  to  prove  this.  Sunrise,  especially  in  winter, 
reveals  the  face  of  the  flat  covered  with  silken  streaks 
and  strands  of  mist  that  ebb  and  flow  through  the 
most  delicate  gradations  of  colour — white,  silver, 
ivory,  dun  and  fawn,  opal,  amethyst,  violet  and  rose. 
Even  high  noon  steals  seldom  all  the  bloom 
away,  and  sunset  suffuses  it  again  with  a  glamour  of 
purple  and  rose,  or  a  breath  blue  as  wood  smoke.  On 
one  of  those  fine  spring  afternoons  when  Nature  seems 
languid  with  her  own  exuberance,  and  the  sky  knows 
not  whether  most  to  be  of  clouds  that  shine  or  of 
shining  that  is  clouded,  the  vernal  vapour  hides  the 
mountains  altogether,  and  the  sky  and  plain  seem  to 
melt  into  one  another's  arms  and  weave  a  tapestried 
world  of  soft  and  various  purple  above  and  soft, 
various  green  below;  which  the  luminous  breaths 
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everywhere  ascending  from  off  the  plain  seem  to 
thread  not  only  with  light  but  with  life  too.  And  then 
there  are  accesses — white  days,  when  all  the  sky  is 
pearly-pale,  and  all  the  Plain  lies  dreaming  under  a 
light  warm  haze,  and  here  and  there  a  shower  of  soft 
gold  light  comes  Jove-like  down  from  Heaven  upon 
this  sleeping  Danae ;  or  blue  days,  when  the  white 
sea-fog  comes  rolling  in.  This  is  one  of  the  most  spec- 
tacular effects  of  the  Road.  Above,  the  sky  is  stain- 
less azure;  opposite,  the  mountain  peaks  rise  purple; 
but,  between  the  road  and  them,  as  if  by  magic,  all 
the  accustomed  scene  is  gone.  There  is  no  city,  and 
no  sea  and  no  plain — nothing,  but  an  immense  floor, 
of  the  whiteness  and  texture  of  wool,  rent  here  and 
there  by  crevasses  of  deep  blue,  and  all  moving,  bil- 
lowing, rolling — but  all  noiseless.  It  is  not  unlike  a 
great  glacier  to  look  at,  only  that  it  changes  as  you 
look;  softly  it  washes  in  and  out  of  the  valleys;  the 
spurs  stand  out  into  it  like  headlands  advanced  into 
the  ocean.  I  have  heard  the  church  bells  of  the  city 
come  up  out  of  such  a  mist ;  and  it  was  like  listening 
to  the  bells  of  some  drowned  city  of  romance.  Prob- 
ably, if  you  wait  long  enough,  the  fog  may  rise  up  to 
the  level  of  the  Road,  and  catch  you .  . .  With  a  swift 
volleying  whiteness,  quite  thin,  but  quite  blinding, 
the  whole  spread  prospect,  all  the  world  is  then 
snatched  suddenly  quite  away !  As  suddenly,  it  is  all 
back !  restored  as  by  a  miracle,  and  extraordinarily 
the  brighter — 

"All  the  world  come  out  again, 
When  the  fog  lifts!" 

But  only  for  a  moment ;  again  the  white  breaths  gather 
in  the  same  unforeseen  fashion ;  except  for  the  ground 
beneath  your  feet,  nothing  remains  of  earth  or  sky 
except  a  vagueness,  fleeting,  flying.  .  .till  perhaps 
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some  welcome  blast  from  the  sea  will  tear  off  a  whole 
sheet  of  this  white  woolliness,  and  twist  and  eddy  it  up 
into  the  likeness  of  a  great  white  berg  sailing  between 
a  sky  and  earth  how  suddenly  cleared!  for  a  little 
space,  that  is — above  the  city  the  vapours  are  still 
gathered  thick,  hanging  over  it  with  a  sinister  effect 
like  a  congregation  of  air-riding  witches;  and  the 
darkened  dwellings  beneath  seem  to  be  awaiting  doom 
with  an  air  of  resignation  and  patience.  It  is  fine, 
if  you  are  so  lucky,  to  see  from  the  hilLs  the  full  real 
rout  of  the  fog — the  greyish-white  fumes  rising  and 
fleeing  like  a  ghostly  enemy  before  the  freshening  sea- 
breeze.  .  .now  the  estuary  clear,  now  the  east  of  the 
city. .  .now  all  the  city  in  full  sunlight  against  a  back- 
ground, sinister  but  splendid,  of  tattered  fugitive 
vapours — which  now  appear  blackly  grey — and  of  the 
still  undifferentiated  smother  beyond. 

Then  there  is  the  magic  of  mingled  shadow  and 
shine.  Think  of  a  windy  day,  an  easterly  day  for 
choice,  with  the  clouds  all  rushing  piecemeal,  and  be- 
tween them  long  shafts  and  largesses  of  light  slipping 
down  to  the  Plain,  and  chasing  across  it — with  ever 
a  flying  patch  of  sweet  green,  most  vividly  bright, 
about  their  unseen  feet,  and  ever  a  shadow  at  heel! 
And  here  is  a  delightful  little  vignette  from  the  pen 
of  that  delicate  observer  of  Nature,  Mr.  Johannes  C. 
Andersen.  ' '  The  day  had  been  overcast,  and  rain  had 
fallen  and  still  threatened.  As  I  stood  on  Nancy's 
Knoll,  the  clouds  far  away  parted,  and  a  flood  of 
light  streamed  through  on  to  the  Plain,  lighting  up  the 
beautifully  fresh  green  fields.  The  cloud  rift  extended 
slowly  towards  Kennedy's  Bush  Valley,  and  the  flood 
of  light  approached  like  a  glory,  darkness  before  and 
darkness  behind,  until  it  reached  the  entrance  to  the 
valley,  and  bathed  either  spur  in  sunshine.  There  it 
halted.  .  .The  valley  had  taken  on  the  appearance  of  a 
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dell  of  faerie.  There  was  the  high  forbidding  bluff  at 
its  head  (Cass's  Peak),  softened  by  drifting  cloud, 
and  the  valley  itself,  mysteriously  dark  and  alluring, 
lightened  towards  its  entrance  until  it  opened  into  the 
streaming  glory." 

And  then,  the  city !  He  must  have  really  but  a 
poor  and  puny  conception  of  beauty,  who,  watching 
the  city  from  the  hills,  can  ignore  the  poetry,  not  only 
of  her  presence,  but  of  her  appearance  also.  Early 
morning  is  one  of  her  best  times,  when,  out  of  the 
milky,  sunshot  mists,  house-walls  begin  to  gleam,  and 
windows  to  twinkle  as  the  sun  comes  up.  Black  tree- 
tops  of  chimneys,  spires,  stand  up  clear  and  ' '  take  the 
morning,"  trains  bear  aloft  their  long  streamers  of 
bright  vapour,  running  eastward  to  the  port,  south 
and  north  to  the  rest  of  the  Island,  and  worldward 
either  way;  and  from  farm  and  factory  and  little 
family  kitchen,  up  springs  the  chimney  smoke  that  is 
the  city's  manifest  of  human  life  and  of  Colonial  in- 
dependence and  advance.  "Nothing  but  smoke!" 
Ah !  but  smoke,  as  we  have  seen,  is  not  nothing  from 
up  here.  One  loves  to  see  the  sunlight  catch,  one  after 
another,  all  these  little  private  and  public  streamers  of 
energy,  as  the  Heavenly  approval  may  be  supposed 
to  shine  upon  all  righteous  action,  personal  or  national, 
and  turn  it  to  a  thing  also  of  beauty.  Or  go  up  into 
the  hills  upon  some  showery  morning,  wrhen  the  sky 
is  a  congregation  of  grey  vapours  and  sudden  obliter- 
ating showers  alternating  with  bright  little  bursts  of 
sunshine — and  see  the  city  then !  Against  a  lofty  and 
massive  background  of  inky  gloom,  how  coloured  it 
showrs,  how  clean !  writh  all  its  tints  of  buff  and  red  and 
grey  refreshed  by  the  rain,  and  the  sudden  lovely 
finger  of  the  sunshine  magically  illumining  whatever 
it  points  to,  and  making  rubies  of  the  red  roofs,  gold 
roofs  of  the  grey,  and  a  vivid  emerald  of  every  lawn. 
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Yonder  some  window  sparkles  like  a  diamond,  there 
a  wet  wall  glistens  like  glass,  and  against  all  the 
smother  and  unfeatured  dinginess  beyond,  how  pre- 
cious, how  engagingly,  does  every  bit  of  detail  show 
up !  And  when  the  inevitable  shower  blots  all  this 
spot  of  brightness  out,  it  does  not  matter — another  is 
immediately  unveiled.  The  city  on  a  day  like  this  is 
an  unconquerable  stronghold  of  resolute  cheerfulness. 
She  is  like  Hawthorn's  Phoebe  Pyncheon,  in  the 
"House  of  Seven  Gables,"  or  one  of  those  happy 
natures  which,  while  still  involved  in  sorrow,  are  yet 
susceptible  to  every  touch  of  consolation ;  ready  to  be 
cheered,  quick  to  catch  comfort,  accessible  and  affable 
to  every  least  beam  of  light. 

On  a  bright,  sunny,  windy  day,  again,  how  bold 
and  brisk  she  looks  !  roof -iron  and  window-glass  giving 
her  innumerable  sparkling  eyes,  and  her  smoke,  like  a 
mane  of  glorious  hair,  all  streaming  and  careering 
the  one  way.  In  calmer  but  still  clear  weather,  as  I 
have  suggested,  her  own  breath  can  invest  her  with 
beauty  enough;  while  on  a  day  of  mist  that  still  is 
fine.  ,she  will  lie  glittering  faintly  in  the  midst  of  the 
submerged  plain  like  a  delightful  thought  persisting 
still  through  dreams.  I  remember  watching  her  one 
winter's  afternoon  from  Weir's  Look-out  on  such  a 
day.  It  was  very  still;  the  sky,  of  cloudy  mauve, 
permitted  only  a  slender  shaft  of  sunlight  to  slip 
through  here  and  there,  and  both  plain  and  city  ap- 
peared covered  with  veils  of  opal  silk — except  where 
one  of  those  rare  largesses  of  sunshine  fell  full  upon 
the  centre  of  the  city,  and  made  the  railway  line  below 
my  feet  run  straight  into  the  heart  of  Romance !  No 
storied  city  of  the  Old  World,  no  clustered  palaces  of 
Fairyland  could  possibly  have  looked  more  pictur- 
esquely beautiful,  more  mysterious,  more  "poetic" 
than  did  our  little  Colonial  city  that  afternoon!  The 
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soft,  suffused  semi-gloom  in  the  midst  of  which  she 
lay  had  obliterated  her  too-evident  straight  street-lines, 
stolen  away  the  flat  earth  from  her  feet,  lifted  her 
buildings  bodily  up  into  air  and  airiness,  massed 
all  the  roofs  softly  together  into  a  fine  confusion  of 
darkness — and  then  let  in  that  golden-dipped  brush 
of  the  sunshine  to  pick  up  irregular,  fascinating  out- 
lines, here  lay  a  broad  wash  of  pale  gold,  there  call  out 
a  sparkle,  and  so  tone  and  irradiate  the  still-per- 
vasive mist,  that  the  heart  of  the  city,  in  contrast  with 
the  iron-grey  bulk  behind,  seemed  to  be  all  built  of 
ivory,  and  silver  and  pearl  with  a  little  greyness  here 
and  there  to  consolidate  it.  The  smoke,  moreover, 
catching  the  same  streak  of  sunshine,  crowned  this 
fairy  citadel  with  a  host  of  pennants,  that  gleamed  like 
snow  against  the  clouded  air  behind ;  while  in  the  fore- 
ground, the  broad  curve  of  the  river,  and  some  little 
runnels  in  the  paddock,  had  caught  the  sunshine  too, 
more  radiantly,  and  shot  and  shone  like  loops  of  live 
running  gold. 

At  twilight,  the  first  lamps  are  apt  to  twinkle  out 
with  a  pale,  ghostly  radiance  through  what  looks  like 
a  level  sheet  of  gauze ;  and  one  thinks  again  of  a  city 
drowned.  But  after  sunset,  the  air  generally  clears, 
at  night  the  city  really  shines — shines  both 
figuratively  and  literally:  hangs  jewels  upon  the 
bosom  both  of  night  and  of  the  Plain,  and,  pictorially, 
more  than  vindicates  her  makers.  For  at  night  she 
becomes  a  great  bouquet  of  golden  flowers ;  low  down 
in  the  darkness  she  spreads  a  congregation  of  stars. 
Her  street  lamps  make  lanes  of  light,  her  house-lamps 
a  lustrous  network  of  gems.  Taller  illuminations  and 
lit  towers  look  like  cressets  and  torches  raised  on  high. 
The  bright-headed  trains  show  like  migrating  glow- 
worms, the  tram-cars,  darting  and  pausing,  are  real 
fire-flies.  Whether  the  view  of  the  city  at  night  is 
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better  from  above  Cashmere  or  above  Clifton,  may  be 
debated.  Cashmere  shows  more  of  the  city,  Clifton 
more  of  the  starriness ;  for  there,  in  addition  to  almost 
all  the  great  constellation  of  Christchureh,  the  dark- 
ness is  strewn  also  with  the  lesser  ones  of  New 
Brighton  and  Redcliffs  and  Sumner,  man-made 
galaxies  of  the  ground ;  and  the  ferry-boat  going  north 
glides  like  a  shooting  star  across  the  sea.  A  moonless 
night  is  good,  a  moonless,  starry  night  the  best  of  all, 
for  then,  as  you  stand  on  Clifton  Spur,  the  whole 
world  seems  paven  and  ceiled  with  eyes  of 
friendliness. 

Then,  again,  there  is  the  Estuary — that  shining 
instance  of  a  mud-flat  that  is  not  only  a 
mud-flat.  It  lies  in  the  landscape  like  a  great 
three-cornered  leaf  of  light,  veined  with  many 
veins:  the  River  Avon  winding  into  it  from  its  apex 
at  New  Brighton,  the  Heathcote  entering  from  the 
city-ward  angle,  and  the  two  twining  together  along 
the  base,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Pleasant,  and  escaping 
together  into  the  sea  at  the  third  angle,  where  the  long 
pale  dunespit,  sweeping  down  from  New  Brighton, 
comes  to  an  end  and  permits  a  breach  in  the  coast. 
At  high  tide,  the  Estuary  is  completely  a  lake,  a 
lagoon,  filling  its  broad  bed  from  brim  to  brim  with 
water  generally  as  smooth  as  glass,  and  most  faithfully 
reflecting  the  sky.  On  a  cloudy  day  it  lights  up  all 
the  scene  below  Mt.  Pleasant  with  its  sheet  of  silver; 
on  a  bright  day,  it  is  like  a  flower-field  of  colours — the 
richest  possible  jewel-blues,  sweet  violet,  royal  purple, 
and  pure  white,  when  the  great,  rolling,  silvery  clouds 
of  a  true  Canterbury  day  drop  down  upon  its  mirror- 
ing surface  their  cushiony,  ^soft  reflections.  Twilight 
again,  and  dawn,  turn  it  into  a  meadow7  all  of  pale, 
luminous  primroses  and  violets:  and  sunrise  paints 
it  with  every  delicate  tint  of  rose-colour  and  azure; 
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while  as  for  sunset  (a  much  rarer  effect,  owing  to  the 
position  of  the  mountains)  no  one  who  has  ever  seen  it 
will  be  likely  to  forget  the  royalty  of  Tyrian  purple, 
of  crimson  and  blood-red,  that  the  estuary  can  then 
assume.  As  the  tide  ebbs,  currents  begin  more  and 
more  to  brocade  the  surface,  and  diversify  the  tints ;  as 
well  as  colour,  lovely  curves  begin  now  to  appear ;  the 
lagoon  becomes  gradually  peopled  writh  bronzy  islets, 
the  shoals  still  covered  are  darkly  purple,  a  fresh  and 
vivid  green  begins  to  show  upon  the  weedy  stretches 
already  uncovered,  and  in  the  shallows  of  the  water; 
while  the  channels  of  the  two  rivers  are  indicated 
by  sumptuous  coils  of  the  richest  azure.  At  low  tide 
the  expanse  is  much  more  land  than  water — a  mosaic 
of  green,  and  silver,  bronze,  fawn  and  purple,  with 
the  rivers  shining  through  them  like  great  sapphire 
serpents,  and  little  tide-channels  innumerable  irra- 
diating the  whole  flat  surface  with  veins  of  light,  like 
inlaid  gold  and  silver  chasings  on  a  burnished  shield. 

You  can  see  that  it  must  be  hard  to  settle  when  the 
estuary  is  at  its  best!  The  extremely  smooth  and 
perfect  lustre  of  the  water  at  full-tide  is  one  of  its 
great  charms ;  but  then  so  is  the  enriched  colouring  at 
half-ebb,  and  the  inlay  of  scrolling  lines  at  dead  low 
water.  Sometimes,  too,  the  estuary  gets  yet  more 
beauty  lent  it — by  boats;  it  is  a  famous  place  for 
yachting.  When  the  tide  is  low,  and  the  little  vessels 
have  to  sail  straightly  within  the  clearly-marked  river- 
channels,  then  this  New  Zealand  landscape  forgets 
to  be  itself — imagines  that  it  is  Old  Zealand,  and 
puts  on  quite  a  Dutchified  look.  While  at  full-tide, 
when  that  ample,  shining,  satin-blue  field  is  flowered 
(or  shall  I  say  butterflyed?)  all  over  with  white  sails, 
the  place  provides  such  a  fairy  piece  of  exquisite 
and  dainty  loveliness  that  you  remember  with  a  sigh 
the  evanescence  of  its  moods,  and  wish  that  it  would 
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stay  like  that  for  ever — until  the  next  mood,  arriving, 
makes  you  fall  in  love  with  it  all  over  again.  The 
number  of  the  hours  I  have  "wasted"  watching  the 
estuary  alone  would  fill  me  with  shame,  if  they  had 
not  already  filled  me  with  unperishing  joy  instead ! 

But  the  most  spectacular  effects  of  various  light  to 
be  obtained  upon  the  Summit  Road  are  undoubtedly 
those  produced  by  "nor '-west  weather."  The  Canter- 
bury Nor'-wester  is  really  a  kind  of  fohn  or  sirocco,  a 
hot  and  gusty  wind  often  of  hurricane  force ;  trying  to 
vegetation  and  to  animals,  very  trying  to  the  nerves 
of  most  people,  but  as  a  painter  of  the  sky  scarcely  to 
be  equalled.  There  is  something  at  the  same  time, 
abnormal,  weird,  almost  sinister  in  its  effects;  one 
thinks  of  a  wizard  and  of  necromancy,  even  while 
one  admires  them;  and  though  it  seems  absurd,  I 
believe  many  of  us  regard  a  nor 'west  sky  as  being 
after  all  really  rather  unnatural,  and  are  glad  that 
the  normal  face  of  heaven  wears  a  different  look.  On  ;i 
typical  nor 'west  day,  the  whole  of  the  sky  is  like  a 
sort  of  wadded,  quilted  gull-grey  lid  shut  down  all 
over  the  earth  except  on  the  extreme  west,  nor 'west 
and  nor 'east  horizon,  where  colour  appears  to  have 
tilted  the  lid  and  insisted  on  looking  in — colour  any- 
way in  a  queer  mood,  surely.  For  the  eastern  sky-line 
is  all  luminous  with  a  pure  pale  gold  and  a  more  lurid 
thin  red-gold,  against  which  the  sea,  from  the  Road, 
lies  curiously  purple  and  green,  very  dark;  and  which 
wears  very  much  the  look  of  a  glowing,  though  not  a 
burning  sunset,  sufficiently  strange  when  seen  at  nine 
or  ten  in  the  morning,  and  in  the  east.  But  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  nor  '-west  sky-edge,  all  along  the  moun- 
tains is  stranger  yet ;  for  there,  beneath  the  grey  pall 
of  cloud,  right  above  the  mountain  ranges,  which  are 
cut  sharply  against  it,  lies  a  long  startling  gash  of  an 
exceedingly  cool,  exceedingly  calm  blue-green  tint,  per- 
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fectly  pure,  passing  out  at  sea  beyond  the  Kaikouras 
into  a  curdle  of  tossed-up  cirrus,  luminous  with  silver 
and  gold,  and  at  its  other,  southern  extremity,  into 
blank  washes  and  spaces  of  warm  pearl-colour.  Nor 
is  this  all.  Fringing,  or  often  scattered  all  over,  this 
long  gash  of  almost  glaring  clearness,  dark-grey 
clouds,  of  the  shape  of  torpedoes,  lie  perfectly  motion- 
less, and  give  I  know  not  what  ominous  suggestion  to 
this  spectacular  sky.  All  the  colours  have  a  kind  of 
metallic  lustre,  which  forms  the  strongest  possible  con- 
trast with  the  soft  sombreness  of  the  cloudy  grey 
above;  indeed,  the  whole  aspect  of  things  is  full  of 
contradictions  and  contrasts.  There  is  the  cold  calm 
of  the  green-blue  gash,  or  arch,  side  by  side  with  the 
stormy  and  agitated  look  of  the  black  and  grey  clouds 
that  fleck  it;  there  is  their  strange  stirlessness,  their 
arrested  motion,  so  unlike  their  look  of  haste  and 
helter-skelter;  above  all  there  is  the  changelessness 
of  the  sky  above  while  all  the  world  about  is  being 
tossed  and  shaken  and  worried  by  a  roaring,  ravening, 
raving,  raging  wind.  The  city,  too,  is  all  involved  in 
clouds  of  dust,  while  the  mountains  stand  extra- 
ordinarily clear,  with  every  river-gorge  and  gully 
revealed  in  the  strange  light,  and  often  with  the 
loveliest  slanting  suffusions  of  light  coming  down  in 
showers  to  gild  their  slopes  of  bold  bronze,  and  recesses 
of  dark  purple  or  iron-grey. 

But  it  is  at  sunset  that  the  nor 'west  wizard  really 
shows  his  art ;  I  have  seen  a  good  many  tropical  sun- 
sets, but  never  any  that  could  surpass  a  really  typical 
"Canterbury  nor '-west"  specimen.  From  notes  of 
many  such  I  take  the  following : — 

"A  thick  pall  of  purple-grey  cloud  was  bent  across 
the  western  sky  from  north  to  south  in  a  long  curve, 
and  completely  hid  the  descending  sun.  Between  this 
characteristic  "arch"  and  the  ranges,  ran  a  long  gash 
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of  strange,  very  pure,  green-blue;  and  a  surge  and 
curdle  of  clouds,  coppery-gold  and  silver,  was  tossed 
up  at  the  seaward  end  of  it.  In  the  gash  itself,  some 
small,  sinister-looking  clouds,  black  in  colour,  and 
humped  like  porpoises,  lay  stirless,  and  the  rest  of  the 
sky  was  of  a  flaked  and  feathery  soft  grey.  As  the 
invisible  sun  sank,  towards  the  gash,  the  whole  fan- 
tastic skyscape  began  to  glow,  as  with  an  inner  flame. 
What  was  silver  richened  into  gold,  what  was  gold 
deepened  and  brightened ;  the  torpedo-clouds  purpled, 
the  cloud-towers  in  the  east  grew  rosy,  shafts  and 
suffusions  of  pale  light  slanted  from  the  sky  across 
the  mountains,  and  presently  a  passing  skirt  of 
radiance  raised  a  dust  of  gold  upon  the  Plain, 
far-off.  . .  . 

"Suddenly  the  sun  dropped,  clear  and  sheer,  out  of 
his  cloud-pall  into  the  clear  sky  of  the  gash!  0 
miracle !  0  effulgence !  The  sky  was  flooded  with 
light,  the  Plain  with  gladness.  It  was  as  if  a  great 
weight  of  despondency  had  been  lifted  off  the  world. 
The  hillside  grasses  burned,  the  city  windows 
sparkled,  its  walls  gleamed  with  the  smooth  brightness 
of  marble,  its  red  roofs  glowed!  Then  the  sun  sank 
lower,  and  the  glory  faded .  .  .  faded .  .  .  But  wait ! 
Scarcely  had  the  last  ray  left  the  earth,  than  the 
resurrection  of  light  began,  and,  in  the  after-glow, 
Colour  had  a  second,  and  a  brighter,  birth.  First, 
the  grey  flakes,  ash-coloured,  of  the  sky,  turned  to 
strewn  rose-petals;  on  the  mountains  lay  again  the 
glow  of  dawn,  more  solemn,  however,  less  triumphal; 
and  myriads  of  cloud-angels,  with  violet  robes 
and  wings  of  rose,  appeared  to  be  streaming,  hands 
folded  on  their  breasts,  towards  that  sacred  spot  in  the 
west  where  Day's  last  act  was  now  accomplishing.  . . 

"And  now  it  seemed  as  though  all  Colour  were  ex- 
haling all  itself  in  one  long,  gradual  breath.  The 
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whole  sky  flamed  and  flamed  afresh  with  rose  and 
purple,  gold  and  copper  and  silver,  all  burning, 
all  luminous,  light  of  light,  pure  fire. .  .  .  One  mar- 
velled how  the  clouds  could  hold  so  much  intensity. 
It  seemed  every  moment  as  though  something  must 
burst,  and  Colour  overflow" .  . .  one  held  one 's  breath 
.  .  .But  then,  very  gradually,  began  the  great  exhala- 
tion ;  the  flame  became  a  glow,  the  glow  quieted .  . . 
red-gold  passed  into  rose,  cool  spaces  of  green  and 
blue,  and  daffodils  began  to  assert  themselves  between 
the  fading,  cooling  clouds,  and  then  the  clouds  them- 
selves turned  grey.  .  .the  pallor  of  a  pearl  took  pos- 
session of  the  clear  gash,  the  mountains  confused 
themselves  with  the  clouds,  the  journeying  angels 
withdrew  into  long  hoods  of  grey,  and  in  the  west  the 
fire  was  put  out." 
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Franz  Josef  Glacier  from  a  spur  on  Mount  Moltke 


A  lee  Graham 


Forest  and  Ice. 


The  aim  of  this  little  book  is  to  describe,  so  far  as 
lies  in  the  writer's  power,  a  travel-route  in  New 
Zealand  as  yet  all  too  little  known.  It  is  a  route 
which,  beginning  by  the  surf  of  the  Pacific,  passes  in 
its  course  through  deep  forests  and  swift  rivers, 
touches  the  white  feet  of  glaciers  gleaming  between 
ferns,  and  then,  wandering  up  a  long  mountain 
valley,  climbs  to  the  unmelting  snows  of  the  Southern 
Alps  and  crosses  the  crest  of  them; — the  route,  in 
short,  from  Hokitika  to  the  Hermitage  by  way  of  the 
Copland  Pass. 

It  takes  some  days  to  travel,  and  might  usefully 
take  weeks;  yet  we  can  see  almost  the  end  of  it 
from  the  very  beginning — from  Hokitika  wharf,  let 
us  say,  early  some  bright  morning.  At  that  place  and 
hour  the  little  tarnished,  "has-been"  town  can  show 
that,  for  all  its  shabbiness,  it  has  one  splendour  still, 
and,  though  the  changeable  glory  is  all  gone,  of  its 
"Days  of  old,  the  days  of  gold," 

a  glory  that  is  unchangeable  yet  remains.  For  there 
they  still  stand,  the  great  white  Alps !  there  they  still 
leap  aloft  to  the  blue  air,  and  glitter  in  the  sunshine ; 
there,  a  long  pomp,  a  bright  procession  of  princes, 
out  they  march,  and  glimmer  away  far  south  towards 
their  culmination  and  sovereign,  Mt.  Cook ....  Ay,  see 
him  yonder!  seventy  miles  and  more  beyond  us  as  the 
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crow  flies.  How  massively  he  ascends,  then  how 
ethereally  melts  away  in  light !  Look  at  him  well,  far 
off  there;  we  shall  have  looked  him  full  in  the  face 
before  our  journey  is  done. 

It  is  a  journey  that  falls  naturally  into  three 
divisions.  Eighty-four  miles,  first,  down  the  narrow 
littoral  of  Westland;  another  thirty,  next,  still  down 
the  coast,  but  with  side-glances  up  two  glaciers ;  lastly, 
turning  east,  twenty-four  miles  along  the  Copland 
valley,  up  and  over  the  Pass,  then  six  miles  down  the 
Hooker  to  the  Hermitage.  The  first  stage  is  perform- 
able  by  rail  and  coach,  the  second  may  be  partly  done 
on  horseback,  and  so  may  the  third;  but  for  the  final 
stage  you  must,  of  course,  trust  to  your  own  feet. 

Ages  ago,  all  the  glaciers  that  descend  this  western 
side  of  the  Alps  must  have  flowed  straight  into  the 
sea — white  waves  into  the  blue.  But  the  glaciers 
receded  by  degrees,  the  detritus  they  brought  down 
accumulated,  and  so  there  came  gradually  into  being 
that  bit  of  New  Zealand  we  call  Westland — a  narrow 
strip  (averaging  less  than  thirty  miles  in  width, 
though  over  two  hundred  long),  of  continuous  forest 
and  river-bed:  cut  off  from  all  the  rest  of  the  world 
by  the  snows  upon  one  side,  and  the  sea  upon  the 
other;  and  carrying  but  a  sparse  and  scanty  popula- 
tion. Years  ago  it  was  not  so.  The  "rush"  of  the 
sixties  brought  humanity  in  shoals  to  the  auriferous 
streams  and  beaches  of  this  Antipodean  Gold  Coast. 
But  now  you  may  drive  half  the  day  and  meet  not  a 
score  of  persons;  and,  south  of  Ross,  scarce  ever  a 
sign  of  fresh  diggings — while,  as  for  the  old  ones. 
Nature  has  taken  them  back;  clothed  their  nakedness 
with  ferns,  made  their  sterility  bring  forth  forest. 


Dr  Teichelmann 


Mount  Hercules  Road 
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Living  green  for  lifeless  gold — is  not  the  exchange 
good  enough?  Judged  by  vital  and  real  values,  a 
great  find  of  metal  that  would  have  to  be  which  could 
outweigh  half  the  beauty  of  this  Westland  Bush.  Only 
less  lovely  than  that  loveliest  of  all  our  forests,  a  Bush 
of  "true  birch"  (Nothofagus) ,  it  is  composed  mostly 
of  pines,  white-pine  (kahikatea),  "straight  as  a 
line" — or  a  mainmast  with  green  canvas  furled  close 
round  it — myrtle-green  miro,  and  rimu,  the  red  pine. 
Ah,  the  rimul  This  is  the  home  of  his  glory,  the 
place  where  one  falls  in  love  with  him.  Alone  of  all 
the  New  Zealand  pines,  he  droops  his  boughs,  and 
somewhat  resembles  a  Swiss  fir.  But  a  Swiss  fir  glori- 
fied; for  the  rimu's  long  tassels  cloak  him  first  in 
dusky  velvet  with  their  shadows,  and  then  spangle 
him  with  showers  of  bronze-green  light,  glinting  gold 
in  the  sun.  He  is  stately  as  a  Spanish  grandee;  he  is 
always  grave,  even  when  with  the  other  trees  he 
rejoices  before  the  Lord  in  the  unqualified  Coast 
sunshine.  And  yet  how  gentle  he  is,  how  affable! 
His  arms  are  full  of  ferns  and  vines,  the  little  ones 
of  the  forest,  and  green  ribbons  of  the  "ge-ge" 
(kie-kie,  Freycinetia  Banksii),  that,  nestling  there, 
make  him  look  as  though  the  grass  of  the  ground, 
taking  fright  when  the  first  axe  rang  through  the 
forest,  had  fled  to  his  heart  for  safety,  and  found 
there  a  better  home  than  ever.  All  the  pines  rise 
straight  as  pillars  through  the  Bush ;  often  their  boles 
are  branchless  for  the  first  thirty  or  forty  feet,  and 
their  spiring  summits  make  room  between  them  for 
the  sky.  This  makes  for  clearness,  but,  when  it  comes 
to  the  undergrowth,  the  eye  is  richly  bewildered. 
What  a  riot  of  traceries  and  tints! — dark  fuchsia, 
lightsome  current-tree,  glossy  castor-oil  bush,  and 
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broadleaf ,  silver  pine  with  here  and  there  one  oak-like 
leaf  bright  red,  pepper-tree  all  rosy  and  green,  and 
plenty  more.  Lancewoods  abound,  in  their  youth  very 
stiff  and  narrow,  with  dark  sharp  leaves  turned 
rigidly  earthward — little  Puritans  of  the  Bush,  hands 
to  sides  and  eyes  downcast  as  it  were :  amid  all  this 
ardour  and  opulence  of  growth  uncompromising, 
unexpansive;  until  maturity  completely  changes  their 
attitude  to  life,  opens  their  arms,  and  exalts  that 
repressed  foliage  into  a  branching  crown. 

Along  the  sides  of  the  road,  Nature  has  been  at  one 
of  her  sweet  revenges.  To  make  it,  man  cut  down  her 
full-grown  trees,  therefore  now  she  lets  him  pass 
between  two  fairy  fringes  of  young  growth — springing 
"birches"  (kamahi,  Weinmannia),  and  baby  silver- 
pines  and  rimus;  a  green  spray  of  the  green  forest- 
sea,  infinitely  light  and  lovely!  Mosses,  lycopodiums 
and  ferns  riot  over  every  bank  and  clearing;  and  not 
a  glimpse  through  the  secret  undergrowth  but  dis- 
covers them  still  at  their  exquisite,  endless 
revels;  while  here  and  there,  high  in  some  leaf-dark 
recess,  a  tall  tree-fern  sets  his  star  of  tender  verdure 
glowing.  Pray  for  sunshine  in  the  Bush ;  true,  if 
rain  be  your  luck  you  may  comfort  yourself  with 
thinking,  that,  without  such  wet  there  could  be  no 
such  green ;  but  nowhere  comes  the  sun  more  welcome, 
nowhere  more  revealing.  It  has  all  the  sweetness  of 
a  smile  on  a  grave  face,  and  brings  a  smile  involun- 
tarily on  your  own.  How  it  strikes  radiance  through 
and  from  the  foliage !  what  vistas  in  mid-air  it  opens, 
of  green-latticed  avenues !  detaching  trunk  from  trunk 
and  twig  from  twig,  how  it  unflattens  the  leafy  land- 
scape, lightens,  airifies,  happifies,  everything!  Creeks, 
oftenest  unseen,  warble  alongside  the  road,  the  tui 
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pipes,  fantails  flirt  and  twitter,  and  frequently  over 
our  heads  there  creaks  the  heavy  "oarage  of  wings" 
of  a  native  pigeon — such  a  fine  fellow !  with  his  full 
and  large  white  breast,  long  neck  of  glancing  green, 
and  purpled  sea-blue  wings  and  back.  He  has  all  the 
hues  of  a  peacock,  dimmed.  Warm  scent  exhales  from 
the  ferns  and  mosses ;  ever  ahead  the  brown  road, 


Dr.  Trirhflmnnn 


Urquhart's  on  the  Road  from  Ross 


streaked  with  sun  and  shadow,  winds  on  between  its 
converging  walls  of  various  verdure;  a  still,  lulling 
delight  seems  to  steal  on  you  out  of  the  forest,  and  you 
fare  on  through  it  in  a  sort  of  green  dream. 

But  the  road  is  not  all  through  unbroken  Bush. 
Sometimes  it  crosses  a  clearing — black  logs  and 
stumps  in  a  grassy  paddock  about  a  house  or  a  hut. 
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Sometimes  from  a  swamp-flat  it  reveals  on  the  left 
the  vast,  recessed  wall  of  the  mountains,  plaided  with 
tartan  of  purple  and  green,  and  often  capped  with 
snow.  Three  lovely  lakes  it  skirts,  lanthe,  Waihopa, 
Mapourika,  bright  eyes  of  the  Bush,  that  shine 
through  the  thick  dark  lashes  of  its  leaves.  And 
frequently  it  traverses  a  river-bed,  and  then  indeed 
there  is  a  change  from  the  still,  stately  forest !  For 
the  rivers,  and  even  the  creeks,  of  Westland  are 
dramatic  beings,  all  force  and  fury.  They  have  to 
be ;  their  careers  from  mountain  gorge  to  sea  are 
started  with  such  impetus,  and  end  so  soon.  The 
sallow  stripes  of  their  beds,  often  a  mile  or  two  in 
width,  with  naked  boulders  parting  the  several  streams 
of  icy-blue  water,  are  strewn  all  down  their  course 
with  a  most  dismal  debris  of  shattered  trees  and  rocks, 
brought  pellmell  down  in  flood  time  when  a  warm 
rain  has  melted  the  snows  above.  Dramatic?  more! 
Not  a  river,  scarce  a  creek,  along  the  Coast  whose 
discoloured  currents  have  not  sometimes  tossed  along, 
amid  the  whirling  of  logs  and  boulders,  the  fruitless 
struggles  also  of  flesh  and  blood.  One  can  hardly 
perhaps  call  a  river  treacherous,  for  what  promise  has 
it  ever  made?  but  the  better  known,  the  less  are  you 
trusted,  0  Mikonui,  Wataroa,  Wanganui,  and  the  rest ! 
Not  so  the  humanity  that  has  its  home  between  the 
rivers.  Town  south  of  Ross  there  is  none;  and,  in 
spite  of  the  modern  links  of  road,  telegraph  and 
telephone,  a  good  deal  of  the  life  in  South  Westland 
is  still  somewhat  at  the  pioneer  stage.  But  for  the 
traveller  at  least  this  is  lucky,  for  it  has  preserved  the 
pioneer  virtues ;  and  to  them  the  "Westland  folk  have 
added  graces  of  their  own.  Hardy,  hard-working, 
yet  anything  but  hard ;  light-hearted,  yet  lion-hearted ; 
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more  than  courteous,  gracious,  better  than  gracious, 
friendly — the  human  occupants  of  the  district  give 
it  one  of  its  greatest  charms.  You  share  their  life  a 
little  as  you  travel,  for  (except  indeed  at  Waiho)  there 
are  no  inns,  only  "accommodation-houses" — that  are 
homes  first,  and  in  simplicity,  country  cleanliness 
and  space,  the  primitiveness  that  brings  you  near 
to  Nature,  the  resource  and  contrivance  that  indi- 
vidualises Man,  the  unjaded  capacity  for  wholesome 
enjoyment — what  a  freshness  there  is,  what  fragrance, 
what  a  primal  poetry!  On  some  of  the  more  isolated 
farms,  the  life  is  almost  patriarchal.  Large  families 
are  still  the  rule,  and  often  the  household  includes  a 
State  teacher  to  instruct  its  single  flock — the  Govern- 
ment pays  so  much  a  head,  and  if  there  are  not  enough 
scholars  to  supply  a  reasonable  salary,  the  parents  pay 
the  rest  themselves. 

"I  can  shoe  my  own  horse,"  a  boy  of  twelve  told 
the  writer.  "A  hundred  and  twenty  people  came  to 
our  Christmas  races  and  dance,"  one  hostess  said, 
whose  nearest  neighbour  lives  at  least  twelve  miles 
off.  "Where  did  they  come  from?  Oh,  ninety  miles 
down  the  coast,  and  fifty  up.  We  killed  four  sheep ; 
and,  if  I  could  not  give  everyone  hot  meat,  well,  then — 
they  ate  it  cold. ' '  People  who  are  sick  of  over-civiliza- 
tion, still  more,  people  who  are  sick  with  it,  should 
pay  a  visit  to  the  West  Coast. 

But  we  are  running  on  ahead  of  our  road;  which 
on  the  evening  of  the  second  day's  coaching,  brings 
us  suddenly  (we  have  ordered,  if  you  please,  fine 
weather)  to  a  wonderful  double  line  of  snows — one 
far  aloft  in  the  sky,  the  other  deep  down  at  our  feet, 
in  the  perfect  mirror  of  Lake  Mapourika.  Highest — 
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deepest — of  all.  do  you  see  that  little  perched  peak? 
That  is  Mt.  Cook  again.  A  little  further,  and  we 
round  a  forested  corner  and  look  up  a  forested  gorge — 
the  Waiho  Gorge.  Great  peaks,  rosy  with  sunset, 
pierce  the  evening  sky ;  the  blue  smoke  of  a  dwelling 
curls  up  against  the  dusky  green,  the  rocks  of  the 
river  running  in  the  foreground  are  dashed  with 
vermilion  fungus,  and  greengage-coloured  moss.  But 
yonder,  a  little  to  the  right — what  is  that,  so  like  a 
long  \vhite  arm  stealing  from  the  snow  to  encircle  the 
forest?  That  is  the  Franz  Josef  Glacier.  The  first 
chapter  of  our  travels  is  ended ;  the  second  is  begun. 

Any  guide-book  will  give  you  the  details  of  what  one 
may  call  the  exterior  marvel  of  the  two  great  Westland 
glaciers,  the  Franz  Josef  and  the  Fox — how  they 
descend,  the  first  to  the  extraordinarily  low  limit  of 
only  692  feet  above  sea-level,  some  fourteen  miles  from 
the  sea,  the  other  to  an  altitude  still  lower  (670  feet) 
and  a  distance  from  the  beach  of  only  ten  miles;  how 
they  achieve  this  through  the  immensity  of  their 
snow-fields,  the  narrowness  of  their  outlet,  and  the 
steepness  of  their  flow;  how,  while  their  heads  are  up 
in  the  clouds,  their  feet  are  down  in  the  forest,  and 
how  no  other  glaciers  in  the  world  can  offer  to  the  eye 
such  amazing  combinations  of  Alp  and  jungle.  But, 
however  guide-books  may  instruct,  and  whatever 
travellers  can  narrate,  the  Fox  and  the  Franz  Josef, 
after  all,  just  like  everything  else,  will  entrust  their 
real  marvellousness  only  to  the  eye  that  sees  for  itself 
and  the  soul  that  cares;  and  all  that  any  description 
can  really  do  is,  to  rouse  the  desire  so  to  see,  or  the 
memory  of  so  having  felt ;  which  must  now  make  my 
whole  excuse  for  venturing  to  put  before  the  reader 
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five  little  mind-pictures  of  my  own  with  the  Franz 
Josef  for  their  subject. 

The  first  is  a  sideway  view,  and  the  effect  of  it  is. 
flow.  From  the  track,  the  wonderfully-engineered 
track,  that  skirts  the  left  bank  of  the  glacier,  one  can 
look  down,  fifty  feet  or  so,  through  olive  olearias  and 
red  rayed  ratas,  on  the  mountain-furrow  beneath. 
The  banks  of  it,  half  a  mile  apart,  average  some  seven 
thousand  feet  in  height;  they  are  draped  half-way 
with  Bush,  and  streaked  with  white  by  cascades  that 
fall  often  quite  straight  down  their  perpendicular 
sides ;  above,  they  soar  into  snow,  below,  against  their 
worn,  strong  grey  bases,  surges  the  river  of  ice  that 
they  confine.  Surges  ?  Yes !  River  ?  no — torrent ! 
It  is  one  long,  snow-white  rage  and  riot.  It  dashes 
itself  down  its  steep  valley,  it  breaks  itself  as  it  goes ; 
here  rearing  up  into  toppling  pinnacles  and  peaks, 
there  rent  with  abysses  of  unearthly  blue.  That  all  is 
appallingly  silent ;  that  those  wild  crests,  which  ought 
to  break,  break  not,  and  all  that  haste  stands  motion- 
less, matters  nothing.  To  the  mind,  palpably,  visibly 
as  yonder  rushing  water  that  bursts  from  the  cavern 
at  its  face,  this  ice-flow  careers  onward;  and  the  mind 
is  right. 

The  next  picture  is  a  contrast,  for  it  is  one  all  peace. 
Some  four  miles  up  the  glacier,  there  is  a  rocky  outjut 
of  the  right  bank,  called,  very  aptly,  Cape  Defiance. 
Climb  up  it  a  little  way,  then  face  down  the  valley 
and  look.  Framed  in  a  leafy  fringe  of  koromiko  and 
mountain-holly,  you  have  as  foreground  the  white 
breakers  between  their  dark  cliffs,  but  these  carry 
immediately  the  eye  down  and  back  to  a  landscape 
that  expands  beyond  in  leisurely  and  lovely  curves. 
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First,  the  descending  ice  winds  out  upon  a  flat  of 
dark-green  forest,  through  further  forest,  next,  gleam 
the  long  loops  of  two  rivers,  and  presently,  in  the 
ever-widening  picture,  Mapourika's  bright,  broad 
breast.  More  dusk  of  trees,  more  sheen  of  water— the 
lagoon  of  Okarito — some  indeterminate,  vague  lines 
of  land — then,  finally,  as  background  to  our  passage 
way  of  imprisoned  ice,  the  openest  thing  on  earth — 
the  far  blue  sea.  This  is  one  of  the  fairest  pictures 
the  writer  has  ever  seen. 

And  the  next  is  one  of  the  finest.  You  get  it  from 
the  same  view-point,  looking  up.  If  the  glacier  below 
seemed  like  a  torrent,  to  what  can  we  liken  it  here? 
Hemmed  closely  in  between  the  two  great  ranges  it 
divides,  the  Baird  and  Kaiser  Fritz,  down,  directly, 
from  its  snowfields  here,  it  comes,  a  tumult,  a  con- 
fusion, a  dazzle,  of  glory :  wild  whiteness,  gashed  deep 
down,  and  piled  high  up,  into  irregular  mammoth 
cubes  and  peaks  and  wedges,  set  on  end  at  impossible 
angles;  like  gold  they  glitter  in  the  sunshine,  and  in 
every  chasm  deep  blue  fire  is  burning.  Yet,  for  all 
its  chaos,  not  chaos  is  the  keynote  of  this  scene,  but 
grandeur  rather — the  grandeur  of  great,  ordained 
descent,  embodied  here  in  a  white  stairway  of  the 
gods,  magnificently  sweeping  down  on  earth  from 
heaven.  Blazing  at  noon:  visited  softly  by  trailing 
mists  hand  in  hand  with  evanescent  glories :  purpling 
at  sunset,  ghostly  through  the  twilight,  under  the 
stars  angelical; — when  is  this  Ice-fall  of  the  Franz 
Josef  most  wonderful  and  most  itself  ?  I  do  not  know. 

A  glance,  next,  at  the  snow-fields  whence  it  comes. 
About  a  thousand  feet  above  Cape  Defiance  there  lies, 
between  some  strange  black  crags  like  chimney-stacks, 
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upon  Mt.  Moltke,  a  true  Blumenthal,  Blossom-dale. 
Here  are  green  Alpine  shrubs  and  grass,  the  sweet 
snow  of  mountain-lilies  and  Alp-daisies,  the  yellow 
and  lavish  sunshine  of  a  rare  ranunculus.  A  fairy 
gentian,  too,  seats  within  the  rock  cracks  her  full 
families  of  pure  flower  cups,  black-stamened,  and 
somehow  giving  the  idea  of  children's  eyes,  black- 
lashed,  innocent,  and  wide  with  wonder — maybe 
at  such  a  situation.  Here,  with  feet  among  the 
flowers,  and  the  sense  of  their  presence  in  the  back  of 
one's  brain,  one  can  look  out  between  the  black  crags 
on  to  the  white  snowfields.  Perfectly  pure,  soft, 
smooth,  and  looking  almost  level,  there  they  lie,  out- 
spread below  the  skyline  of  Graham's  Pass,  which 
divides  the  valley  of  the  Franz  from  that  of  the 
Tasman.  Sharp  black  tusks  of  rock,  very  small  from 
here,  stick  up  intermittently  above  their  surface,  as 
though  to  accentuate  its  stainlessness  and  emphasize 
its  level.  Passing  clouds  touch  them  to  a  tint  of 
violet  no  less  pure  than  their  normal  tintlessness. 
Immediately  below  them,  the  glacier  gathers  itself  for 
the  descent.  Eight  thousand  feet  it  has  to  fall  and 
only  eight  miles  to  do  it  in.  It  plunges.  . .  .but  above 
it  the  snow-fields  go  on  sleeping  and  smiling  in  the 
sun.  They  are  as  still  and  beautiful  as  Death;  and 
gazing  upon  them  one  feels,  indeed,  something  of  the 
same  hush.  If,  by  and  by,  your  mind  asks  more  relief 
than  the  living  flowers  can  give,  climb  on,  and  come 
out  presently  above — six  thousand  feet  above — all 
Westland !  lying,  long  and  green  and  scored-across  by 
rivers,  beside  the  long  blue  sea — a  map  come  to  life. 

So  much  for  the  career  of  the  glacier.     And  as  to 
what  one  may  call  perhaps  its  character,  itself,  that 
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is  as  lovely  as  the  career  is  grand.  The  surface  of 
it  almost  everywhere  (there  is  practically  no  moraine 
at  all)  is  perfectly  and  purely  white,  soft  to  the  eye 
as  snow  new-fallen,  but  shot  through  and  vivified  with 
a  blue — 0  for  colour  instead  of  words !  and  yet  what 
mortal  pigment  could  express  it  ?  Subtly  it  smiles  up 
beneath  our  feet,  until  we  seem  to  be  walking  up  and 
down  hillocks  really  of  azure  crystal,  just  delicately 
frosted  over;  intangible  as  the  breath  of  breath  it 
floats  within  the  moulins,  paints  with  moonlight 
glamours  the  sculptured  ice-caves,  stands  between  the 
seracs  like  solid  slices  and  swims  in  the  crevasses  like 
unsoundable  seas,  of  the  purest  possible  colour.  And 
the  icy  landscape  it  so  enlivens  is  full,  too,  of  variety. 
Here,  between  banks  of  snow,  are  tinkling  rivers 
running,  clear  and  colourless;  yonder  is  a  green-blue 
lake,  of  a  glassiness  immovable  that  mirrors  perfectly 
the  miniature  mountains  about  its  brink ;  not  a  dimple, 
not  an  overhang,  but  frames  some  fairy  picture ;  and, 
if  you  want  to  be  more  forcibly  impressed,  in  every 
network  of  crevasses  a  Polar  world  lies  waiting. 
Edging  warily  along  the  giddy  crest  of  some  "razor- 
back,  ' '  with  a  bottomless  blue  trough  on  either  side  of 
you,  the  light  showing  through  its  thinning  verge,  and 
showers  of  diamonds  spraying  from  the  axe,  you  might 
easily  be  walking  on  the  top  of  a  frozen  wave,  or, 
descended  into  one  of  the  shallower  troughs,  with 
snow-walls  running  wildly  in  every  direction  above 
you,  you  are  lost  in  an  Arctic  valley,  and  not  an  atom 
of  your  world,  except  the  sky,  but  is  one  cold  weird 
white.  Perhaps,  after  all  the  main  sense  that  passes 
from  any  glacier  to  one's  mind,  is,  despite  all  the 
seracs  and  crevasses,  that  of  absolute  passionlessness ; 
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childlike  wherever  you  meet  the  smile  of  that  celestial 
blue,  elfin  where  you  do  not. 

But  now,  for  lack  of  time,  we  must,  alas !  leave 
Waiho ;  with  nothing  but  bare  mention  of  romantic 
Gallery  Gorge,  and  of  the  hot  springs  near  the  ice 
(due.  by  the  way,  not  to  any  volcanic  agency,  but  to 
sulphides  decomposing  in  the  pressure-heated  strata 
below)  ;  and  set  forth  on  the  seventeen-mile  Bush  ride 
towards  the  Fox.  It  is  a  repetition  of  the  earliest 
scenery  of  our  journey — ("All  that  country  is 
eloquent  of  trees"), — but  it  is  even  more  Beautiful. 
How  can  that  be?  What,  in  the  way  of  sylvan  land- 
scape could  possibly  be  more  beautiful  than  the  road 
down  Mt.  Hercules,  near  the  Wataroa?  Only  the 
ascent  from  Waiho  towards  Oemerua — 0  Waiho  hill, 
what  forest-way  surpasses  yours  1  Only  that,  perhaps, 
which  twists  up  from  the  blue  Waikukupa — or  down 
towards  it.  It  is  a  beauty  of  great  things — of  deep, 
forest-filled  valleys,  and  high,  forest-heaped  hills :  of 
gorges  grandly  dark  with  white  peaks  throned  above 
them :  of  colour — green  in  all  harmonies,  air-bloom  of 
violet-blue  over  Bush  and  hill,  rosy  rata  flush  on  the 
dark  cheek  of  the  forest:  of  light  crystal-clear,  and 
shade  as  soft  as  velvet.  And  a  beauty  of  lesser  things 
also.  Creeks  like  clear  topazes  frolic  across  the  track : 
two  blue  rivers  run  through  two  green  gullies :  of  the 
serried  rimus  and  ratas  that  climb  each  spur  every 
individual  tree  is  a  prince :  ferns  everywhere  bow  and 
bend  and  clothe  whole  cliffs  with  apple-coloured 
cascades,  and  the  Bush  is  full  of  bird-voices,  bird- 
wings,  and  all  the  sylvan  sounds  and  scents.  Now  you 
go  between  tree-roots  that  clamber  above  you,  and  tree- 
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tops  that  descend  below — it  is  fine  to  get  so  easily 
among  the  tree-tops.  Now  the  road  is  cut  out  of  a 
rock-face,  and  the  rock-face  appears  to  be  cut  out  of 
the  most  beautiful  rich  velvet,  so  softly,  so  completely 
have  the  ruddy,  green,  brown  mosses  coated  it.  Now, 
through  a  break  in  the  branches,  far  bright  snows 
appear ;  like  a  sudden  shout  of  ' '  Lift  up  your  heart ! ' ' 
it  is,  to  see  the  snows  thus  from  the  forest.  Some- 
times a  roadman's  solitary  whare  interrupts  the  soli- 
tude of  the  Bush ;  lately  a  whole  street  of  canvas  tents, 
with  blue  smoke  spiring  upward  towards  the  rimu- 
tops,  and  the  smell  of  new-baked  "brownie"  mingling 
with  that  of  moss,  proclaimed  the  re-formation  of  the 
track ;  and  the  Bush  was  reported  to  be  "  getting  more 
like  London  every  day."  London!  it  is  not  half,  but 
a  whole  world  distant.  Let  this  wayside  rimu  give  us 
a  panel  picture  of  our  road.  His  feet  are  deep  in  fern, 
and  past  them  the  ground  slopes  sharply  down, 
fringed,  as  far  as  the  eye  can  follow,  with  the  plunging 
tips  of  trees,  and  the  flashing  of  a  headlong  creek; 
acres  of  climbing  Bush  across  the  valley,  blue  with 
haze,  are  spanned  by  his  straight  bole;  his  tassels 
brush  high  snows,  the  deep  sky  immerses  his  spire — 
A  great  world !  and  the  sum  and  every  speck  of  it. 
beauty. 

So,  up  spur  and  down  gully,  the  siren  road  charms 
you  along,  till,  suddenly,  through  the  twigs  a  broader 
shining  than  that  of  the  hide-and-seek  sun  begins  to 
break,  and  before  you  had  realised  how  much  the  Bush 
shuts  in  its  traveller,  here  you  are,  out!  Before  you. 
stretches  a  wide  light-coloured  river-bed,  with  the  sea 
in  the  distance,  and,  in  the  near  green  foreground,  the 
red  roofs  and  welcome  hearth-smoke  of  Weheka — 
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" Williams V — a  typically  pleasant  Westland  "home 
from  home. ' '  And  from  Williams 's,  a  side-track,  two 
miles  long,  leads  to  the  Fox  Glacier. 

Like  its  brother  the  Franz,  the  Fox  comes  hurrying 
down  from  a  great  height  in  a  short  distance,  and 
stops  short  beside  ferns  and  rata.  Its  setting,  within  a 
precipitous  Bush-clothed  gorge,  is  also  somewhat 
similar ;  but  its  valley  is  wider,  and  contains,  near  the 
ice  face  on  the  right,  a  huge  roche  moutonnee,  nearly 
a  mile  long,  and  800  feet  high :  Bush-clad  and  known 
as  the  Cone  Rock.  Beyond  this,  for  some  miles,  the 
great  white  causeway  gradually  slopes  up,  in  a 
leisurely,  easy,  uncrevassed  fashion,  very  unlike  the 
tempestuous  toss  and  tumble  of  the  Franz;  until  it 
takes  a  curve  to  the  right,  between  the  Kaiserin 
Victoria  and  the  Fox  Ranges,  and  lo!  straight 
seemingly  out  of  the  sky,  down  comes  the  glorious 
snowy  curdle,  split  and  spaced  with  azure,  of  its 
great  Seven-mile  Fall.  The  neve  basin  of  the  Fox  is 
the  largest  in  New  Zealand,  nearly  three  miles  in 
diameter;  and  its  surroundings  are  to  climbers  even 
more  interesting  than  those  of  the  Franz  Josef,  whose 
claim  to  beauty  of  surface  must,  however,  go  uncon- 
tested.  But  why  make  rivals  of  these  two  great 
brothers  ?  One  cannot  be  sufficiently  thankful  for  the 
beauty  of  both. 

A  branch  of  the  Cook  River  issues  from  the  Fox, 
and  does  so  in  a  manner  very  interesting  and  unusual. 
The  sub-glacial  streams  that  produce  it  are  far  below 
the  level  of  its  bed  when  the  pressure  of  the  ice  above 
them  abruptly  stops  at  the  terminal  face.  Up,  there- 
fore, they  gush  and  spout  like  a  whirlpool,  raising 
hillocks  of  grey-white  water  within  a  circular  basin, 
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very  much  after  the  fashion  of  boiling  mud  in  some 
pool  at  Tikitere,  but  very  different  in  temperature ! — 
and  in  scent ;  ice  has  a  scent.  The  air  comes  off  them 
with  the  briskness  of  a  sea-breeze,  and  their  shore  is 
strewn  with  the  loveliest  pebbles  of  ice,  waterworn  to 
a  perfect  symmetry  and  smoothness,  and  flawlessly 
clear,  exactly  like  great  glimmering  moonstones.  The 
scene,  too,  of  which  this  singular  pool  forms  the  fore- 
ground, is  worth  consideration.  First,  the  greenish 
glass,  surcoated  with  grey  dust,  of  the  ice-cliffs ;  next, 
the  enclosing  lofty  rock-precipices,  hung  with  green 
and  rata-red ;  and,  lastly,  far  above  them,  a  high  white 
peak — probably  obscured  with  cloud,  for  after  the 
early  forenoon,  West  Coast  summits  are  rarely  clear. 
Cloud  or  not,  however,  the  sun  is  somewhere  in  the  sky ; 
and,  although  invisible,  the  sea,  one  knows,  is  not  far 
off.  So  that  one  is  here  really  in  the  presence  of  all  the 
Master  Magicians;  and,  even  while  we  stand  at  gaze, 
the  magic  is  being  wrought; — the  sun  is  sucking  up 
the  waters  of  the  sea,  the  peak  condensing  them ;  the 
neve  is  being  fed,  the  glacier  glides,  with  rock  particles 
for  its  passengers;  and  here  at  our  feet,  the  river, 
discoloured  with  riches  for  distribution  to  the  plain, 
is  hurrying  back  to  the  sea.  Ever  the  same  round, 
ever  the  same  result ....  and  yet,  never !  for  that  which 
is  being  w7rought  is,  Change. 

But  perhaps  the  finest  view  of  the  Fox  as  a  whole 
is  to  be  had  after  we  have  left  it,  and  proceeded  on 
our  journey,  still  South,  still  between  the  hills  and 
sea.  This  part  of  the  road  is  flat,  straight  and  open. 
There  is  a  little  black  burnt  Bush,  a  great  deal  of  grass 
and  sweet  white  clover,  many  larks  and, locusts — and 
then,  if  you  look  behind  you,  above  all 'this  pastoral 
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lowliness,  high  up  between  the  dark  hills,  behold,  the 
glacier!  descending  from  the  sky.  About  him  there 
is  nothing  of  the  lowland,  nothing  of  the  muffling 
Bush ....  Nobly  he  comes,  like  some  archangel  of  the 


The  Omeroa  Valley.  South  Westland,  from  the  Road 

ice :  his  robes  all  glistening,  and  white  as  no  fuller  on 
earth  can  white  them:  his  aspect  unearthly,  his  act 
and  errand  inscrutable.  Plainly  he  descends,  yet 
plainly  still  he  stays  aloft  there ;  and  often  while  you 
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watch  clouds  involve  him.  But  that  is  not  all  loss 
either,  for  clouds  are  mystery-bringers,  and  one  of 
the  truest  truths  about  all  the  mountain-world  is, 
mystery. 

Five  miles  beyond  Williams 's,  there  is  the  Cook 
River  to  be  crossed — three  miles  of  bare  and  loose 
stones,  with  some  eight  or  nine  ice-fed  streams  at 
large  in  it,  and  liable  to  change  their  channels  at  every 
flood.  No  bridging  such  a  river — as  yet,  at  all  events ; 
no  crossing  it,  without  the  ferryman  or  his  substitutes ; 
at  times  no  crossing  it  at  all.  Travellers  should  not 
come  this  way  without  a  little  time  to  lose.  But  there 
is  a  most  magnificent  view  of  the  high  peaks  to  be 
had  from  the  Cook  River-bed.  . .  .sometimes I  Luckier 
travellers  than  the  writer  will  be  able  to  describe  it. 
Another  five  or  six  miles  of  wooded  or  swampy  flat, 
and  then  another  hospitable  homestead — Scott's,  close 
to  another  river,  the  Karangarua :  with,  all  the  wray, 
looming  up  before  us  and  beckoning,  a  fair  blue  vista 
of  further  mountains  with ....  cloud  can  it  be? 
gleaming  bright  upon  their  peaks.  No,  not  cloud,  but 
snow !  Avhich,  with  luck,  AVC  shall  be  treading  soon. 
After  Scott's,  good-bye  to  all  roofs  until  we  are  on  the 
other  side  of  that  white  wall. 

And  good-bye,  too,  to  the  Main  South  Road !  The 
third  stage  of  our  journey  begins  now;  eastward,  up 
the  Karangarua  valley  first,  then  up  its  tributary, 
the  Copland.  The  road  is  a  Bush-track,  the  travel  is 
all  up-hill,  and  yonder  snows  are  seven  thousand  feet 
above  the  sea,  and  over  twenty  miles  away. 

The  Government  is  making  improvements  in  this 
part  of  our  route — grading  the  track  and  building 
huts  in  the  uninhabited  valley.  To  the  sound  traveller, 
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however,  a  little  hardship  comes  no  more  amiss  than 
salt  does  with  his  meat,  and  the  track  is  already 
(1912)  quite  fair  in  one  sense  of  the  word.  In 
another,  it  is  fair  exceedingly.  Passing  through  some 
preliminary  Bush  (one  wants  an  opening  in  it,  to 
permit  a  view  of  the  rivers  meeting) ,  we  find  ourselves 
ascending  a  true  deep  narrow  mountain-valley :  grimly 
fine  with  grey  crags  far  above,  fairified  with  Bush  and 
ferns  and  mosses  beneath,  and  with  its  depths 
thundered  through  by  a  swift  stream,  blue  as  a  bright 
blue  sapphire.  This  is  the  Copland  Valley.  Keep  all 
the  luxuriant  loveliness  of  green,  the  charm  of  rocky 
creeks  rushing  with  song  and  sunshine  down  through 
leafy  glooms,  the  noble  nakedness  above,  the  pervasive 
forest-breath  of  romance :  substitute  for  the  dark 
spiring  pines  the  verdurous  maze  of  birch-boughs,  and 
soothe  your  river  from  flashing  blue  to  clear  gleaming 
green:  then,  without  diminishing  one  whit  the 
grandeur,  add  a  certain  delicate,  unnamable, 
enchanted  loveliness — and  you  might  be  ascending 
the  Clinton  Valley  instead  of  the  Copland; 
though  as  you  advance  you  realise  that  the 
Copland  is  on  the  larger  scale. 

Eight  miles  up,  another  forest-filled  gorge  on  the 
left  brings  down  the  tributary  stream  of  Architect 
Creek,  that  spirited,  splendid  creature :  perfectly  clear, 
and  rushing  on  between  and  over  its  rocks,  with  what  a 
verve,  what  energy!  real  living  water.  And  the  little 
suspension  bridge  high  above  it  might  almost  be  a 
bough,  with  you  for  a  leaf,  in  such  an  alley-way  of 
green  does  it  swing  you,  amid  such  a  universe  of 
trees.  Just  beyond  it,  half-buried  in  rosy-speckled 
pepper-bush,  and  great  mossy  green  fronds  of  crape- 
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fern,  stands  one  of  Man 's  cast-offs,  a  primitive  smithy ; 
of  use  once  in  making  the  old  track,  of  no  use  now. 
Human  relics  in  deep  Bush — do  they  emphasize  more 
Man's  changef ulness,  or  Nature's  slow  procedure? 
Perhaps  they  draw  a  line  beneath  both. 

And  now  the  track  rises  rapidly ;  and  the  opposite 
hillsides  grow  more  gaunt.  Looking  across  at  them,  the 
eye  rests  on  sparse  scrub  instead  of  Bush,  on  goldening 
snow-grass  and  sheer  bare  rock-faces,  with  white 
waterfalls  toppling  down  them.  Great  rocks,  knobby 
tree-roots  interrupt  the  trackside  ferns ;  and 
boldness  begins  to  take  the  place  of  richness. 
In  one  place  our  green  valley-wall  is  gashed 
all  the  way  down  from  a  niche  of  white  snow 
above  to  the  river  below,  by  a  strip  of  barren  con- 
fusion a  chain  wide — Potter's  Creek,  or  rather  the  bed 
of  Potter 's  Creek ;  a  monstrous  cataract  of  tremendous 
rocks,  many  of  them  as  big  as  houses,  with  a  gentle 
trickle  of  water  stealing  between  them.  Like  the 
dislocated  bones  of  some  immense  skeleton  down 
through  the  green  forest  they  go  sprawling ....  and  to 
think  that  they  have  all  been  kicked  down  by  this 
pussy-footed  water !  Potter 's  Creek  in  full  flood  must 
be  a  rare  sight ;  but  I  doubt  if  the  crossing  would 
look  tempting. 

Beyond  the  creek,  the  track,  swinging  boldly  out  on 
the  tip  of  a  spur,  yields  a  quite  new  view:  down  the 
valley.  Latticed  by  the  black  boughs  (crimson  in 
blossom  time)  of  a  great  outspringing  rata,  there,  deep 
within  its  two  grey  walls,  lies  that  long  fold  of  forest- 
green,  exquisitely  "bloomed"  with  blue,  and  with  the 
silver  glances  of  the  river  laughing  all  along  its 
depths.  Round  the  spur.  ...Ah!  All  of  a  sudden, 
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we  are  face  to  face  with  the  ultimate  snows,  though 
far  off  still,  it  is  true : — Sefton  and  the  Footstool,  two 
great  white  peaks  above  great  grey  bastions,  standing 
up  into  the  blue. 

And  yet ....  strange ....  the  features  are  the 
features  of  the  Alps,  but  the  breath  is  the  breath  of 
very  Rotorua !  Let  us  follow  our  questing  noses .... 
why,  yes,  see!  in  this  small  flat  off  the  track  here  is 


Looking  up  from  the  Hot  Springs  to  Copland 


all  the  "uncanny  country"  in  a  pocket  edition! 
Nothing  is  wanting — veils  of  steam,  terraced  incrus- 
tations of  orange  and  rust  colour,  a  boiling  hot  spring 
beautifully  clear,  a  warm  bathing-pool  redolent  of 
chemicals.  .  .  .Ah,  but  what  a  bathroom !  Its  hangings 
are  of  ribbon  wood  blossom  and  holly  of  the  mountains : 
it  has  the  blue  sky  for  a  ceiling,  and  Sefton  for  a 
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picture  on  its  wall — nothing  uncanny  about  Sefton! 
magic  certainly,  but  of  the  great  and  candid  kind. 
The  bath,  though,  is  of  true  witch-water.  You 
hesitate  at  first  to  get  in,  because  it  looks  so  dingy, 
and  smells  so ....  medicinal  ? .  . .  .  and  then  you 
hesitate  to  get  out,  because  it  is  so  beguilingly  com- 
fortable. Beguilingly;  yes,  that  is  the  word — linger 
and  luxuriate,  and  when  at  last  you  crawl  slowly 
forth  it  will  be  to  find  you  have  left  all  your  energy 
in  the  water.  But  tear  yourself  bravely  out  at  the 
end  of  five  minutes,  and  lo!  you  are  miraculously 
fresh,  braced,  and  ready  for 'all  the  strong  influences 
of  the  gods. 

They  are  waiting  for  you.  Beyond  the  Hot  Springs, 
the  Copland  widens  out  to  "Welcome  Flats" — a  sort 
of  upper  basin,  some  two  miles  long  by  three-quarters 
of  a  mile  wide;  with  the  lessening  Bush  pushed  quite 
away  from  the  pebbly  river-beaches,  and  great  moun- 
tains full  in  view  on  three  sides.  Straight  ahead  are 
the  snows  of  Sefton,  here  seen  as  a  great  white  gable, 
and  all  along  the  right  runs  the  range  of  the  Sierras. 
I  do  not  see  how  even  to  hint  at  the  strange  grandeur 
of  the  Sierras.  Above  their  base  of  green  Bush,  they 
rise  to  a  height  of  some  six  thousand  feet,  and  run  the 
entire  length  of  the  valley  in  one  unbroken  wall  of 
dark  grey  rock,  corrugated  with  steep  ravines  and 
summited  by  a  succession  of  sharp  peaks,  all  slanting 
in  the  same  direction — like  the  roughly  filed  saw  to 
which  Douglas  compared  them,  or  a  row  of  terrible 
shark's  teeth  hundreds  of  feet  in  length,  biting 
savagely  into  the  unperturbed  sky.  Unperturbed: 
yes!  More  calm,  more  deep,  more  blue  does  it  ever 
look  than  here  above  the  Sierras  ?  And  did  ever  light 
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devise  of  itself  a  lovelier  garment  than  this  airy  velvet 
of  grey-blue  and  amethyst  which  veils  their  every  crag 
and  chasm — or  had  it  ever  nobler  nakedness  to  veil? 
The  Sierras  alone  would  make  this  walk  worth  while. 

The  hills  on  the  left  of  the  Flats  are  mostly  of  rich 
hanging  green — oddly  stuck  with  end-on  rocks  here 
and  there,  like  a  tipsy-cake  with  almonds.  But  one  is 
quite  bare — a  thumb-like  peak  rising  impressively 
above  a  whole  multitude  of  small  similar  protuber- 
ances, like  a  granite  grandmother  with  her  granite 
grandchildren  round  her  knee;  and  as  we  proceed  up 
the  flat,  we  find  that  this  Grey  Grandmother  is 
gatekeeper  to  a  beautiful  valley,  Ruera  Valley,  which 
now  opens,  at  right  angles  to  the  Copland,  its  fine 
vista  of  forest,  ended  by  the  green-white  glisten  of  a 
hanging  glacier,  and  crowned  by  the  pure  snows  of 
Mt.  Lyttle.  At  the  further  end  of  Welcome  Flats,  our 
valley  and  our  view  close  in  again.  Easy  going  comes 
to  an  end,  Bush  and  a  sharp  ascent  begin.  But  events 
in  the  Copland  are  moving  rapidly  just  now.  Even 
as  these  words  are  being  written,  very  likely  some 
rata,  falling  with  a  crash,  has  just  revealed  to  the 
astonished  ferns,  suddenly,  all  in  a  moment,  open  sky 
and  unsuspected  snows;  while  white  tent-flies  and 
curling  camp-smoke  are  playing  a  part  in  the  scenery 
—  (and  no  such  poor  one,  either).  For  the  track  here 
is  being  graded  and  "made."  Truth  to  tell,  for 
purposes  of  tranquil  transit,  no  track  ever  needed  it 
much  more ....  And  yet,  what  a  boon  would  that 
rough  little  path  have  been  to  the  first  pioneers, 
tearing  their  way  through  the  tangle — and  what  a 
charm  lurked  always  in  it,  after  all !  As,  through  these 
olearia-twilights,  tortuous  and  back-bending,  one 
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gasped  and  sweated,  clambered  up,  dived  down, 
slithered  off  precarious  ladders  of  rock  and  root, 
wrenched  one's  ankles  in  earthy  crevasses  naughtily 
cloaked  by  fern — it  was  yet  as  though  the  woodland 
never  minded  that  clumsy  tramping  through  its 
heart,  but  went  freely  on  being  everywhere  ferny  and 
mossy  and  leafy,  gleamed  through  by  little  runnels, 
sung  through  and  flickered  through  by  birds  and  sun- 
beams, without  the  least  objection  to  a  mortal's 
presence.  It  is  not  always  that  Nature  lets  you  come 
so  close.  Then,  too,  the  path  led  sometimes  unex- 
pectedly out  into  the  bed  of  the  river — a  very  young 
river  now,  extremely  boisterous,  and  really  more  white 
than  blue,  what  with  haste  and  the  continual  inter- 
ference of  house-high  boulders  roofed  with  gardens 
of  rata  and  grass-tree  (nei-nei)  tufted  like  a  pine- 
apple. What  mountain-vignettes  used  to  flash  upon 
one  then,  in  those  snatches  of  breath  and  sight !  One 
especially  there  was — thank  God,  no,  is!  the  picture 
does  not  depart  with  the  seer — stupendous,  unseizable, 
unforgettable !  Two  cliffs  of  Bush  converge  to  form 
an  irregular  V;  at  the  foot  of  this,  blue  and  white, 
flows  the  river;  filling  the  interspace,  and  far  beyond 
it,  up  and  up,  to  a  height  of  past  eight  thousand  feet, 
stands  a  solid,  perpendicular  face  of  grey  rock, 
sprinkled  a  little  with  snow-grass,  sheeted  a  little  with 
snow,  then  suddenly  topped  by  a  supreme  white 
pyramid — Sefton  !  Above  that,  miles  and  miles  above, 
blue  sky  presides.  And  when  in  February  the  ratas 
flower,  and,  leaning  out  across  the  river,  brush 
that  grim  dark-grey  with  scarlet .  . . .  ! 

Travellers  next  year  up  the  Copland  will  probably 
spend  one  night  in  the  new  Government  Hut  at  the 
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Hot  Springs,  and  the  next  in  another  at  the  foot  of 
the  Pass.  But  the  old  way  was,  to  push  through  in 
one  day  from  Scott's  to  the  Douglas  Rock,  three  to 
four  hours  beyond  the  Springs,  and  there,  just  within 


DouglaslRock 

the  Bush  limit,  about  2,800  feet  above  sea-level,  camp 
for  the  night.  The  Douglas  Rock?  It  is  an  immense 
boulder  imbedded  in  Bush;  with  one  of  its  faces 
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leaving  the  ground  at  a  narrow  angle  and  running  out 
with  an  upward  slant,  so  as  to  form  a  wedge-shaped 
chamber  about  twelve  feet  square,  whose  highest  side, 
of  course,  is  open.  Such  rock-overhangs  are  common 
along  the  track,  and  give  good  shelter;  some  of  the 
track-men  lived  for  months  in  one  near  the  Springs, 
whose  upslant  must  be  forty  feet  long.  As  for  the 
Douglas,  six  sleepers,  lying  sardine-like  side  by  side 
in  their  sleeping-bags,  filled  it  comfortably;  more 
made  a  crowd.  It  was  a  picturesque  bivouac.  With 
the  log-fire  leaping  brightly  at  its  mouth,  the  sheltering 
broadleaf  and  olearia  casting  long  shadows  across,  and 
piled  impedimenta  dimly  to  be  discerned  in  the  dark 
recess:  with  half-seen  faces  gleaming  out,  and  the 
guide's  active  figure  springing  about  before  the  fire 
preparing  supper: — I  have  seen  many  a  worse 
imitation  of  a  bandit's  cave.  And  I  have  been  in 
many  and  many  a  worse  hotel.  Comfort  is  a  chancy 
sprite.  Seek  her,  and  she  not  uncommonly  flees  from 
you ;  ignore  her,  and  she  has  a  slavish  way  of  creeping 
to  your  side — at  the  Douglas,  the  guide  used  to  hale 
her  there,  in  any  case.  The  guide — that  miracle  of  a 
man!  never  with  any  wants  of  his  own,  always  fore- 
stalling yours :  tireless,  resourceful,  cheerful,  staunch : 
no  matter  from  which  side  of  the  Pass  he  comes,  no 
matter  what  his  individuality:  provided  only  that  he 
be  a  true  New  Zealand  Alpine  guide,  he  and  his  ways 
are  among  the  best  experiences  of  the  trip.  And  here 
one  word  of  warning.  Pleasure  and  comfort  apart, 
do  not.  for  your  own  safety,  ever  attempt  the  Pass 
without  him,  even  when  the  track  runs  right  to  the 
snow. 

In  calm  weather,  one  could  camp  beyond  the  Rock, 
in    the    open.      A    calm    night    in    a    high    camp ! 
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the  very  thought  brings  peace.  The  stillness, 
the  fresh,  sweet  smell  of  dewy  alpine  plants: 
the  guardian  snows  above;  the  majesty,  the 
awe  so  unlike  fear;  perhaps  the  piercing  beauty 
of  the  moon,  and  the  silvery,  ineffable  loveli- 
ness of  moonlit  snow,  one  of  the  most  goddess-like 
things  in  Nature;  the  familiar  stars  twinkling  down 
on  you  with  friendly  eyes,  as  they  travel  with  the 
hours  across  or  down  the  valley. . .  . 

' '  Teach  me  your  mood,  0  patient  stars, 

Who  climb  each  night  the  ancient  sky!"- 

It  would  seem  easy  to  learn  it  here,  where  each  moment 
is  a  fresh  baptism  into  "the  things  which  are  more 
excellent."  All  is  not  quite  quiet,  for  the  headlong 
mountain  waters  are  not  asleep;  but  all  is  rest.  One's 
whole  being  draws  the  long  breath  of  relief.  Even 
after  a  hard  day,  you  grudge  sleep  here,  where  repose 
is  to  be  had  so  much  deeper  than  that  of  the 
body  merely.  Till,  by  and  by,  the  harsh  cry  of 
the  kea  rings  out — not  all  harsh,  either,  since  it,  too, 
means  mountains ;  soon,  with  the  brilliance  of  a  comet, 
the  morning  star  springs  from  behind  some  snowy 
shoulder ....  there  is  a  gradual  paling  of  both  sky 
and  snows.  .  .  .you  feel  the  world  stir  in  its  sleep. 
Presently  you  are  watching  the  first  flush  of  the  day 
steal  upon  the  pure  cheek  of  the  Alps ;  how  exquisite 
is  that  moment !  yet  you  welcome  it  not  without  a 
sigh  for  the  night,  so  heavenly,  gone. 

A  little  beyond  the  Rock,  one  comes  out  of  the  Bush 
into  the  region  of  mountain  scrub,  and  mountain  bare- 
ness. The  head  of  the  valley  now  lies  open  before  us 
— a  great  grey  amphitheatre  whose  topmost  tiers  are 
snow.  Turn,  though,  and  look  down  the  valley  here 
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a  moment,  for  one  last  picture  of  loveliness.  In  the 
foreground  runs  the  river  with,  on  the  right,  the 
Strauchon  Valley  opening  its  great  bay  of  forest 
backed  by  the  silver  of  the  Copland  Range;  the 
middle  distance  is  deeply  taken  up  by  the  meeting  of 
long,  Bush-clad  slopes,  then,  the  far-off  V  beyond  is 
gloriously  occupied  by  two  virgin  divinities  of  snow 
— the  one  all  spread  softness  like  a  white  bird's  breast, 
the  other,  Mt.  Sheila  on  the  map,  to  my  mind  always 
persistently  Peak  Purity. 

And  now  a  good  trudge  on,  beside  the  dwindling 
river,  and  through  a  scrub  of  ribbonwoods,  olearias 
and  veronicas ;  then,  a  steep  scramble  up  over  real  sub- 
alpine  scrub,  tight,  tough  and  twiggy;  and  a  pause 
upon  a  slope  of  grass,  strewn  with  rocks,  probably 
patched  with  snow,  and  amid  a  quite  new  world. 

For  all  the  outlook  here  is  upon  rock  and  snow, 
under  an  opened  sky;  a  vast  picture  painted  from  a 
simple  palette,  grey,  white,  blue — but  deep  blue,  pure 
white,  grand  grey.  On  the  right  as  we  look  down,  is 
the  side-slash  of  the  Marchant  Valley,  paved  and 
terraced  with  dark  moraine  by  its  unseen  glacier  (out 
of  which  the  infant  Copland  flows) ,  and  walled  with 
desolate  shingle-slips  and  sheer,  enormous  precipices 
that  thrust  themselves  up  slantwise  into  a  host  of  fangs 
surmounted  by  the  Matterhorn  of  Eureka  Peak.  All 
are  so  sheer  no  snow  can  cling  to  them;  height  and 
depth,  the  Marchant  Valley  is  one  awful  magnificence 
of  grey.  Immediately  below  us,  the  beginning  Copland 
Valley  lies  in  a  stony  mountain-lap,  from  which  the 
bare,  gashed  flanks  of  the  Sierras  sweep  up  and  around 
to  meet  the  snows  of  Sefton  and  of  the  rest  of  the 
Moorhouse  Range — over  whose  crest  we  are  presently 
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to  pass.  Would  you  take  in  a  little  of  the  noble 
sheerness,  simplicity  and  scale  of  it  all?  Then  watch 
yonder  kea  down  there,  as  he  rises  from  the  river.  As 
the  rimu  spanned  for  us  the  gulf  of  the  Waikukupa 
(how  far  away  down  yonder!)  let  him  now  make  our 
flying  bridge,  from  that  thin  sprinkle,  first,  of  vivid 
ribbonwood-green. .  .up, past  grey  rock-walls  thousands 
of  feet  in  height,  thousands  in  breadth.  .  .  .up  across 
white  snows ....  up,  into  high  blue ....  still  up ! 
....  what  height,  what  depth  is  here !  It  is 
as  though  we  had  been  lifted  and  set  on  an 
upper  shelf  of  the  world.  And  then,  what  light! 
Except  for  the  spread  sea,  can  there  be  any  brighter, 
franker  part  of  the  globe  than  this  brief  band  between 
the  Bush  and  snows  1  Above  it  the  peaks  shine  silver, 
the  rocks  glisten,  the  sky  burns  with  a  depth  of  blue 
the  valleys  never  see;  round  it  the  clear  air  glows; 
underfoot  not  a  leaf,  not  a  grass  blade  but  is  polished 
and  gives  back  light.  It  is  a  place  of  joy,  too.  All  the 
exhilaration  of  the  snow-world  is  here,  together  with 
all  the  lively  sweetness  of  a  spring  meadow.  Here, 
abundantly,  the  white  and  yellow  mountain  flowers 
bloom,  here  grasshoppers  leap,  black  butterflies  roam 
up,  the  rock-wren  runs  up  the  stones.  Life  breathes 
here,  moves,  grows,  and  is  as  busy  as  possible.  It  is 
as  though  she  knew  her  limit  near — knew  that  only  a 
little  way  above  begins  the  world  where  all  stays 
still  and  white. 

Yes,  a  very  little  way !  A  few  hundred  feet,  and 
stones  have  taken  the  place  of  grass;  a  few  hundred 
more,  and  snow  covers  the  stones.  The  ascent  is  a 
little  steep,  but  in  itself  nothing — it  is  the  state  of  the 
snow  that  matters :  whether  it  will  bear  your  foot,  or 
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make  you  flounder  knee-deep,  waist-deep:  above  all, 
it  is  the  weather.  The  Copland  Pass  can  be  as  gentle 
as  a  pussy-cat;  and  it  can  be  as  fierce  as  a  tiger.  It 
can  blow  you  forwards  or  back  like  a  speck  of  dust 


Looking  down  Copland  Valley  from  Copland  Saddle 


from  the  bellows,  blind  you  with  sudden  fog,  freeze 
the  breath  on  your  cheek  as  you  climb,  provide  without 
warning  a  blizzard  such  as  there  is  no  facing — or,  it 
can  indulge  you  with  the  most  delicate  of  climates, 
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and  with  a  glorious  view.  Let  us  command  this  last 
condition — it  is  so  easy ....  on  paper ! — and  so  find 
ourselves  before  long  upon  a  very  small  white  saddle, 
sunk  between  two  turrets  of  black  rock,  and  with  a 
rock-ridge  running  up  to  it  like  a  dorsal  fin.  This 
at  last  is  the  Pass!  It  is  a  very  narrow  bit  of  the 
world.  You  can  sit  on  the  rock-ridge  and  dangle  one 
foot  in  Canterbury,  the  other  in  Westland ;  and  from 
either  side  the  view  down  over  the  other  comes  as  a 
complete  surprise.  Let  us  finish  with  Westland  first. 

There,  far  below  us,  and  how  little !  runs  our 
Copland  Valley,  deep  between  the  "Banks"  and 
"Navigator"  ranges  on  the  right  side,  and  the  Sierras 
on  the  left — all  great  and  grey,  with  snowfields  on 
their  shoulders ....  The  baby  river  runs  blue  down  its 
grey  stones ....  then  the  duskiness  of  the  Bush  begins ; 
you  can  just  make  out  the  Douglas  Rock.  ..  .next 
comes  fold  across  fold  of  Bush-clad  spurs,  running  up 
into  rock  and  snow ....  until  Scott 's  sheep-hill,  russet, 
pastoral,  almost  domestic  by  contrast,  rises  far  away 
against  the  straight  blue  line  of  the  sea — that  empti- 
ness that  is  so  little  empty !  South-west,  away  to  our 
left,  the  line  of  the  Divide  on  which  we  stand  runs  on 
in  a  welter  of  white  and  black,  to  culminate  in  the 
peaks  of  Sefton  and  the  Footstool — -appearing  from 
here  neither  as  the  white  gables  that  topped  our 
Copland  view,  nor  as  the  two  extremities  of  the  great 
snow-wall  soon  to  be  looked  at  from  the  Hermitage. 

But  now  turn  east — Why,  what  is  this  sudden, 
colossal  shape?  this  three-peaked  treasury  of  snow, 
this  august,  tremendous  presence  that  takes  up  all 
one's  sight.  Ah,  we  saw  him  first,  if  you  remember, 
from  Hokitika  Wharf.  A  point  perched  high  in  air. 
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he  looked  down  on  us  at  Mapourika.  Sunset  showed 
him  as  a  flame  of  fire  above  the  Fox — and  was  it  only 
this  morning  that  we  saw  him,  still  remote,  overlook 
the  Marchant  at  sunrise?  He  is  close  to  us  now. 
Only  the  valley  of  the  Hooker  separates  our  insig- 
nificant human  heads  from  that  vast,  lifted  brow. . . . 
Always  loftiest,  ever  alone — Hail,  Aorangi!  The 


Mount  Cook  from  Copland  Saddle 


Dr.  Tetchelmann 


northward  end  of  our  divide  appears  to  touch 
(it  does  not  really),  his  left  flank,  and  on  the  right 
he  dominates  a  long  surge  of  summits,  a  many-headed 
sea  of  black  crests  and  white  troughs — the  Liebig 
Range,  and  the  Cook.  And  now,  a  few  steps  down 
and  round,  to  the  edge  of  this  bergschrund,  and 
you  can  see,  expanding  yonder  to  the  south-east,  the 
sweet  blues  and  bronzes  of  the  Tasman  River  valley, 
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with  Lake  Pukaki  lying  like  a  great  turquoise  beyond: 
and,  three  thousand  feet  immediately  below  us,  the 
dingy  moraine-heaps  of  the  Hooker  Valley,  and  its 
little  Alpine  hut.  Our  journey's  end  is  near  now. 
Down  a  rock-ridge  to  the  hut,  then  an  easy  six  miles 
down  the  greening  lower  Hooker,  and  we  shall  be  at 
the  Hermitage.  How  sheer,  gaunt  almost,  and  yet 
how  immensely  fine,  this  treeless  eastern  side  of  the 
Alps  looks,  in  comparison  with — Ah !  do  you  turn  for 
one  last  look  at  our  good  comrade,  the  forest  of 
Westland?  By  bringing  you  down  just  these  few 
steps,  I  have  robbed  you  of  that — on  purpose  and  in 
kindness,  for  do  you  not  know  the  old  superstition 
that,  to  turn  and  look  back  on  a  beloved  place  is  to  bid 
it  farewell  for  ever? 

But  let  us  linger  for  a  moment  more  upon  the  Pass. 
It  is  good  to  be  here.  The  crisp  snow  sparkles  about 
us  like  diamonds,  the  melting  snow  glistens. 
Extraordinarily  sweet  is  the  clear  and  buoyant  air, 
absolute  the  radiance:  and  the  stillness  broken  only 
by  the  slight  hiss  now  and  again  of  some  glissading 
fragment  of  snow.  A  sense  of  upliftedness 
envelopes  one.  This  is  one  of  the  pure  places  of  old 
Earth ;  with  a  life  of  its  own,  no  doubt,  but  one  quite 
free  from  the  accompaniments  of  life  as  we  know  it, 
from  stain  and  strain ....  And  how  huge  here  is  the 
kindness  of  the  sky ! 
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Stars  Under  the  Earth. 


In  this,  our  final  study,  we  are  to  go,  if  you  will, 
quite  away  from  the  frankness,  spaciousness,  and 
bright  light,  so  characteristic  of  this  country,  into  a 
hidden  place  of  shyness  and  small  scope ;  where  there  is 
no  glory  of  snow,  and  forest,  of  fire,  of  falling  waters, 
or  far  outlook — no  sunshine,  even !  but  only  life  at 
its  humblest,  form  at  its  vaguest,  and  colour  almost 
non-existent.  Why  go  there,  then?  you  may  well  ask. 
To  see  a  miracle  of  beauty,  is  my  reply. 

At  Waitomo,  in  the  south  of  the  Auckland  district, 
there  is  to  be  found  a  series  of  limestone  caves,  very 
fine  of  their  sort,  if  not  very  large — although  how 
large  they  may  be  we  really  do  not  know,  as  the  place 
is  by  no  means  fully  explored  as  yet,  and  fresh  dis- 
coveries are  continually  coming  to  light.  At  the  time 
of  writing,  there  are  three  caves  open  to  the  visitor — 
three  mysterious  palaces,  literally  within  the  heart 
of  the  hills,  with  galleries  and  aisles  and  secret  lofty 
chambers  all  of  wrought  stone  richly  carved.  You 
approach  each  of  the  three  separately — through  a 
green  glade  of  Bush;  and  it  feels  like  one  of  the  old 
fairy-tales  coming  true,  to  pass  suddenly,  by  means 
of  a  little  wooden  door  in  a  cliff,  out  of  the  fresh, 
green,  sun-splashed  world  of  the  forest  into  these 
wander- ways  of  dim  enchantment,  where,  all  in  a 
moment  as  the  little  door  shuts  to  behind  you,  Colour 
gives  place  to  Pallor,  and  Sound  to  Silence;  where 
no  sunbeam  penetrates  nor  any  wind;  and  where  the 
flickering  light  of  the  candle  you  carry  reveals  071 
every  side  an  endless  efflorescence  of  unstirring  shapes 
at  once  strange  and  strangely  familiar. 
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The  air,  although  good  and  sweet,  singularly  pure, 
indeed,  is  also  stirless.  There  is  a  sense  of  hush ;  and 
one  seems  aware  of  secrecy.  After  a  while  the  im- 
pression grows  strong  that  one  is  here  in  some  special, 
very  private  workshop  of  Nature 's,  where  she  has  been 
making  endless  experiments  in  economical  construc- 
tion. Outside  yonder  little  door,  she  has  at  her  dis- 
posal all  the  materials  and  all  the  forcas  of  the  world 
to  work  with.  There,  out  of  water  and  earth,  rock 
and  sand,  all  animate  tissues  and  all  inanimate  (if 
any  such  there  be),  and  with  the  help  of  sun  and  rain, 
heat  and  cold,  wind  and  water  and  all  the  rest  of  her 
many  ministers,  she  moulds  and  chisels,  thins  and 
thickens,  tones  and  colours — in  short,  patterns  out 
her  fancies  to  whatever  forms  she  will.  Here,  inside 
these  caves,  she  appears  to  have  shut  herself  up  with 
the  problem  of  reproducing  as  many  of  these  favourite 
forms  as  she  can  out  of  only  one  material — white  lime- 
stone, stained  a  little  here  and  there  with  grey  and 
brown :  and  by  means  of  only  one  tool — water  slowly 
dropping;  and  her  success  within  certain  limits  is 
only  less  amazing  than  her  industry,  wrhich  seems  to 
have  none.  The  ceiling  of  every  gallery,  every 
spacious  chamber,  is  hung  with  her  trophies ;  the  floor 
is  crowded  with  them ;  the  walls  are  everywhere  carven 
and  embossed.  Drapery,  of  all  things,  is  one  of  the 
most  favourite  "motives" — following  out  one's  fancy, 
one  might  suggest  because  of  the  apparent  difficulty 
of  carrying  it  out  under  such  conditions.  Everywhere 
the  great  stalactites  hang  down  in  the  very  form  of 
depending  shawls  or  blankets,  with  folds  that  are 
perfectly  soft  to  the  eye,  although  perfectly  hard  to 
the  (forbidden)  finger;  sometimes  they  are  even 
bordered  "to  the  life,"  with  a  hem-line  of  soft 
brown ;  sometimes  they  hang  down  with  the  very  curl 
of  seaside  kelp.  Set  the  candle,  too,  on  the  further 
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side  of  one  of  these  stony  hangings,  and  you  shall  see 
the  light  of  it  come  glimmering  through !  to  such  a 
delicacy  has  stubborn  stone  been  wrought. 

Here,  again,  the  white  wall  sparkles  as  though 
powdered  with  diamonds.  Here  it  has  budded  out 
into  ruchings  of  dead  white  moss,  and  there,  a  little 
further  on,  seems  to  have  sprouted  into  branches  of 
white  coral.  What  one  may  call  the  Parsnip  "Motive" 
too  is  repeated  again  and  again,  stalactites  in  the 
exact  form,  very  often  the  exact  hue,  of  these  useful 
roots,  hanging  continually  in  bunches  from  roof  or 
wall,  as  though  some  giant  of  vegetarian  virtues  had 
his  winter-cellar  down  here.  Sometimes,  the 
parsnips  have  been  elongated  and  curled  into  the 
likeness  of  elephants '  trunks :  sometimes  they  are 
thickened  and  ranged  firmly  side  by  side,  like  a  set 
of  organ-pipes — and  that  in  more  senses  than  one,  for, 
struck  discreetly  (and  by  permission)  any  one  of  them 
will  emit  a  note  of  what  rich  resonance!  lasting  for 
long  seconds  and  slowly  dying  away  through  far  dis- 
tances. In  other  places,  crystal  pipes  and  pencils 
hang  down  perfectly  straight  from  the  roof;  some 
but  an  inch  or  two  in  length,  others  several  feet,  some, 
again,  no  thicker  than  a  tube  of  macaroni,  while  others 
are  so  massive  that  you  wonder  they  are  not  broken  off 
by  their  own  weight.  As  to  the  floor,  that  is  every- 
where dotted  with  stalagmites,  often  grouped  together 
in  a  rough  statuary  about  which  the  anthropomorphic 
fancy  of  your  guide  gambols  with  great  activity — and 
begs  that  your  own  will  join  it  in  discovering  with 
delight  some  Druid's  Altar,  or  Devoted  Lovers, 
Sentinel,  Maori — nay,  even  Wedding  Cake,  cruelly 
made  of  stone  and  mis-shapen  at  that! 

At  times,  it  is  true,  the  appeal  of  these  galleries  of 
specimens  is  really  more  to  the  imagination  than  to 
the  fancy.  In  some  of  the  larger  vaults,  the  mag- 
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nesium  flare  reveals  a  loftiness  and  space  that  stretchas 
away  into  mystery;  the  pure  white  surfaces  of  the 
Aranui  Cave  distinguish  that  by  a  special  note  of 
beauty;  while  in  the  Ruakuri.  barer  and  less  ornate 
than  the  other  two,  perpetual  thunder  dwells,  and 
two  hid  rivers  call  each  other,  one  fifty  feet  overhead, 
the  other  deep  underground.  But  in  the  main  it  is 
the  multitude  of  details  in  these  caves  that  most  im- 
presses the  mind ;  and  after  a  while  is  not  unlikely  to 
fatigue,  even  to  bewilder  it.  All  this  endless  repetition 
of  forms  which  in  themselves  are  trivial  more  or  less, 
however  wonderful  their  cause,  is  apt  at  last  to  weary 
both  eye  and  brain.  The  alternation,  too  of  glare,  and 
blackness  is  more  than  a  little  teasing;  and  by-and-by 
the  whole  thing  becomes  only  too  much  like  trying  to 
read,  and  being  continually  interrupted  in  reading, 
a  succession  of  detached  notes  in  a  note-book,  which, 
although  they  keep  coming  over  and  over  again,  it 
seems  impossible  to  piece  together  into  sense  of  :> 
correspondingly  copious  import.  Is  there  no  piece 
of  completed  beauty  in  these  caves  that  the  mind  can 
grasp  as  a  whole,  and  the  perception  find  repose  in? 
Yes.  there  is  indeed ;  and  we  are  just  coming  to  it. 

At  a  certain  vault  in  the  Waitomo  Cave  proper, 
the  guide  enjoins  silence  and  asks  for  all  the  candles 
to  be  put  out.  You  stand  still  for  a  moment  in  what 
appears  to  be  utter  darkness,  and  is  really  restful  to 
your  hard- worked  vision;  and  then,  at  the  whispered 
word  of  command,  groping  your  way  down  what 
seem  to  be  some  rough  stone  steps,  you  pause  upon 
the  brink  of  what  your  ear,  first,  tells  you  is  flowing 
water,  and  then  your  eye  reveals  as  a  black  and 
liquid  floor,  that  faintly  shines.  Yet  how  can 
it  possibly  shine  here,  when  there  is  no  light  ? 
and  how  is  it  that  you  can  also  dimly  distinguish 
about  you  the  fretted  walls  and  roofs  of  a  lofty  vault. 
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and,  in  the  liquid  darkness  at  your  feet,  the  solid 
blackness  of  a  boat?  Light  of  some  kind 
there  certainly  must  be;  and  light  of  a  pale 
and  ghostly  kind  you  now  perceive  that  there 
is;  but  whence  it  comes  you  cannot  tell  at 
all.  In  obedience  to  a  whisper  from  the  guide, 
you  get  into  the  boat;  it  is  pushed  off;  in  this  mys- 
terious region  you  are  adrift  on  this  black  stream, 
flowing  who  knows  whither?  And  then,  suddenly,  all 
about  you  and  above,  there  leaps  out  upon  the  dark- 
ness the  gentle  radiance  of  a  tiny  million  stars !  You 
have  come  out  of  the  caves,  then,  and  yonder  is  the 
nightly  sky  ?  No !  for  the  air,  though  flowing  sweet 
and  fresh,  has  still  the  cavern-note  of  secrecy  and 
hush.  Moreover,  these  stars  are  too  numerous,  and  too 
close,  to  be  those  of  heaven ;  by  stretching  out  your 
hand  it  seems  as  though  you  might  almost  touch  some 
one  of  their  crowded  circlets;  and  as  the  boat,  noise- 
lessly propelled  without  oars  by  means  of  a  wire 
alongside,  glides  slowly  past  dark-glimmering  cliffs, 
you  can  see  that  it  is  within  recesses  of  the  rock  that 
these  tiny  greenish-white  lamps  are  set. 

And  now  the  river — for  it  is  really  along  the  little 
Waitomo  River,  flowing  underground,  that  we  are 
travelling — bears  us  forth  beneath  what  seems  the 
actual  canopy  of  the  Milky  Way.  while  before  us  the 
ebony  water,  smooth  and  lustrous  as  marble,  gleams 
with  a  long  pale  path  of  reflected  light.  Gliding  down 
this  mysterious  waterway,  from  time  to  time  we  find 
the  overhead  illumination  quenched,  as  though  by 
the  blackness  of  a  cloud.  It  is  one  of  the  great 
stalactites  of  the  roof  that,  hanging  down,  thus  inter- 
cepts our  view;  but,  by  way  of  compensation,  its  re- 
flection sends  up  out  of  the  water,  towards  the  boat, 
the  likeness  of  long  stretching  arms  all  made  of  stars, 
or  branches  of  luminous  coral.  In  one  place,  too,  so 
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bright,  so  many,  and  so  close,  are  the  little  lights,  that, 
if  you  care  to  pull  out  your  watch  you  will  find  that 
you  can  read  the  time — though  what  has  this  en 
chanted  underworld  to  do  with  time,  or  any  other 
convention  of  E very-day?  Only  see!  the  starlight  is 
sensitive  about  it.  and  though  it  was  but  in  a  whisper 
that  you  told  the  time,  that  was  enough !  Paling, 
dwindling  even  as  you  spoke,  one  by  one  the  little 
lamps  have  gone  out,  and  now  there  is  a  patch  of 
dead  blank  blackness  on  the  cliff,  that  was  but  now 
so  gently,  softly,  bright.  Let  us  linger  a  moment, 
keep  quite  still,  and... See!  one  after  another,  they 
gather  courage  and  return.  What  then  are  these  little 
shining  consciousnesses  1 

They  are  glow-worms;  nothing  at  all  but  hosts  and 
hosts  of  glow-worms.  Not,  however,  it  is  true,  of  the 
kind  as  which  fairify  the  mosses  of  the  Milford  Track 
at  night,  and  illuminate  the  evening  cliffs  of  Wan- 
ganui — or  bait  the  Maori  eel-pot  there.  That  kind  is 
like  the  English  kind — the  full-grown,  wingless  female 
of  a  beetle.  But  the  glow-worm  of  the  caves,  the  New 
Zealand  glow-worm  par  excellence,  is  no  beetle  at  all; 
it  is  not  nearly  so  high  in  the  scale  of  existence.  It  is 
the  larva  of  a  fly — a  fly  that  is  not  unlike  a  large 
mosquito  in  appearance.  Give  up  the  starlight  for 
a  moment,  as  we  linger  here  in  the  boat  beside  the 
cliff,  and  light  your  candle..  .  .Close  embedded  in  the 
limestone  mud.  there  now  appears  a  multitude  of 
small,  inert,  grey,  limbless  forms,  each  like  a  little 
inch-long  mass  of  mucus  or  jelly,  and  lying  within 
a  kind  of  web.  hung  with  perpendicular  threads  that 
are  covered  with  moisture,  and  look  like  short  gossa- 
mers strung  with  dew.  This  little  grey  lump  of 
amorphous  gelatine  is  Bolitophila  luminosa — and  our 
lamp-bearer ! 

The  lamp,  which  is  at  one  end  of  this  strange  little 
body,  is  under  its  owner's  control.  "If  the  body  is 
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touched,  or  the  web  shaken."  says  Mr.  J.  W.  Poynton. 
"the  lamp  will  be  lowered  until  it  is  scarcely  dis- 
cernible....  After  a  few  minutes,  if  all  is  quiet, 
the  creature  will  return  slowly  to  its  former 
position,  and  light  up  again ....  The  use  of 
the  lamp  is  not  understood,  as  the  creature 
does  not  mate  in  the  larval  stage.  It  has 
been  thought  that  it  causes  minute  insects  to  fly  to- 
wards it  and  get  entangled  in  the  web,  but  examina- 
tion of  the  web  with  a  microscope  has  revealed  no 
remains  of  insects ....  After  several  months  in  the 
larval  stage,  the  little  animal  retires  into  its  corner 
and  fastens  itself  securely  by  several  strong  threads  to 
the  roof.  There  it  becomes  a  pupa,  and  remains  so 
for  about  four  months.  When  fully  developed  as  a 
fly,  it  retains  a  feeble  luminosity  in  its  tail.  Only 
females  have  been  watched  to  maturity,  and  whether 
the  male  has  the  same  life-history,  or  is  unlike  the 
female  at  different  stages  of  its  growth,  is  not  yet 
known. ' ' 

I  ought,  perhaps,  to  add  that  the  notes  from  which 
these  extracts  are  taken  date  from  some  years  back, 
and  if  any  reader  should  be  able  to  throw  fresh  light 
upon  Bolitophila  luminosa,  her  nature,  and  her  habits, 
for  my  part  I  should  be  only  too  grateful  to  receive 
it.  But  for  the  present  at  any  rate  let  so  much  suffice 
for  the  prose  of  her  existence ;  and  let  us  return  to  the 
poetry  of  it.  as  made  visible  in  the  grotto.  Suppose, 
too,  that  we  enter  from  the  other  end,  this  time, — 
come  in  with  the  river  from  the  outer  world,  and  see 
if  we  are  still  impressed  with  the  magic  of  this  secret 
illumination.  Viewed  by  daylight,  this  entrance  is 
in  itself  sufficiently  mysterious.  The  stream  flows  out 
of  the  green  Bush  and  into  the  cave,  beneath  a  rocky 
arch,  overhung  with  ferns  and  vines ;  its  opaque  water, 
of  a  soft  grey-green  tint,  gliding  so  gently  into  this 
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mysterious  portal,  that  at  first  you  doubt  whether  it 
moves  at  all.  You  can  see  but  a  little  way  in.  The 
sides  of  the  cave,  red-brown  in  colour,  suggest  the 
thighs  of  elemental  giants  standing  knee-deep  in  the 
water,  which,  perfectly  unrippled,  reflects  them  in  a 
floor  of  dark  glass  that,  reaching  dimly  away,  ex- 
changes gradually  its  grey-green  hue  for  a  blackness 
visible  only  by  its  lustre.  Over  this  dusky  pavement, 
as  you  peer  in,  you  can  see  the  great  stalactites 
hanging  from  the  roof,  not  white  and  ghostly  as  they 
are  in  the  subterranean  chambers,  but  coarsened  and 
thickened  with  earth,  and  coloured  by  little  growths 
of  green — strung,  too,  here  and  there  with  certain 
little  water-beaded  webs.  Such  is  the  cave-mouth  in 
the  daytime — a  dim  and  dreamy  passing  out  of  light 
into  darkness. 

But  the  best  time  to  enter  is  at  night — by  starlight 
if  possible.  Come  down  through  the  Bush  by  star- 
light, and,  as  your  guide  unmoors  the  boat  at  the 
cavern-mouth,  look  up,  and  see  the  shining  eyes 
of  heaven  in  the  tree-clear  space  above ;  see  them 
again  as  you  push  off.  through  the  overhanging  vines 
of  the  cliff -arch  ;  and  then,  next  moment,  lo !  they  have 
but  come  more  near,  and  you  have  passed  out  of  the 
darkness  into  light.  Yes !  again  we  are  in  the  en- 
chanted realm,  the  cave  of  stars.  At  first  in  twos  and 
threes,  soon  in  circlets  and  groups,  then  in  congrega- 
tions and  multitudes,  again  the  little  lights,  in  colour 
and  quality  so  exactly  like  the  stars  of  heaven  \ve 
have  just  left,  canopy  our  still  path.  Again  bright- 
braceleted  arms  seem  stretched  up  towards  us  out  of 
the  water ;  again  the  likeness  overhead  of  a  black 
branch,  or  a  cloud,  breaks  in  upon  the  constellations; 
again  they  return  as  with  a  gentle  smile  of  light.  There 
is  no  sound  whatever,  except  the  gentle  wash  of  the 
water  against  the  cave-wall  as  our  boat  glides  by,  and 
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the  occasional  liquid  note,  most  pure,  ringing  and 
lovely,  of  some  single  drop  of  water  falling  into  the 
river  from  the  roof.  Now  near,  and  now  far  off,  now 
treble,  now  sonorous  bass,  these  little  resonant  sounds 
have  in  themselves  a  magic  quality,  a  rare  coolness, 
purity  and  peace,  that  exactly  matches  the  quality 
of  the  light — you  can  really  imagine  each  note  as  a 
star  of  sound.  I  can  recall  nothing  else  quite  like 
this  music ;  which  by  itself  would  make  a  visit  to  the 
grotto  memorable. 

There  is  nothing  but  these  notes  to  hear;  there  is 
nothing  but  these  stars,  above  and  below,  to  see :  and 
lulled  and  quieted,  one  glides  on  through  the  cave 
in  a  kind  of  entrancement,  drinking  peace  with  eye 
and  ear,  and  feeling  as  though  on  wearied  sense  and 
restless  soul  alike  a  cool  Hand  had  been  laid.  Stars, 
even  stars  under  the  earth,  are  always  unearthly — 
a  visitor  once,  a  woman,  was  lifted  out  of  the  boat 
at  the  end  of  the  trip  in  a  fainting  condition,  over- 
whelmed, it  can  scarcely  be  by  terror,  for  there  is 
nothing  in  this  sweet  still  sanctuary  to  terrify,  but 
probably  by  the  deep  appeal  made  here  to  some  of  the 
deepest  human  sensibilities.  There  is  nothing  dank  in 
this  underground  vault,  nothing  in  this  gentle  and  lit 
gloom  suggestive  of  the  grave ;  and  as  far  its  calm 
being  haunted  by  spirits,  of  any  kind,  let  alone  spirits 
of  evil,  the  very  thought  seems  unthinkable — they 
would  be  extra  details,  for  one  thing,  and  so  not  at  all 
wanted,  and  most  irrelevant.  But,  in  this  Cave  of 
Stars,  although  one  may  not  think  even  for  a  moment 
about  spirits,  of  Spirit  one  feels  very  sure.  There  is 
that  about  the  place  which  speaks  directly  to  the  soul, 
calming  it,  strengthening  it,  assuring  it  of  harmony 
and  beauty  at  the  heart  of  things;  it  is  as  if  this 
secret  illumination  in  a  dark  place  of  Nature  had  the 
power  to  light  up  wonderfully  also  part  of  the  dark- 
ness of  the  soul  of  man. 
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Yet  the  only  material  agency  of  all  this  wonder, 
beauty,  and  spiritual  reassurance  is  the  little,  amor- 
phous, jelly-like  larva  of  a  small,  unremarkable  fly ! — 
a  tiny  scrap  of  life-stuff  just  growing  on  in  obedience 
to  the  laws  of  Life.  For  I  don't  suppose,  do  you? 
that  BoUtophila  luminosa  has  the  least  idea  of  all  the 
other  things  she  is  doing  at  the  same  time : — how  she 
is  giving  light  in  a  place  where  neither  the  sun  nor 
the  moon  nor  all  the  stars  of  Heaven  can  give  it ;  how 
she  is  manifesting  Beauty;  and  issuing,  to  certain 
creatures  at  any  rate,  immeasurably  higher  than  her- 
self in  the  scale  of  existence,  a  mystical  summons  to 
regions  of  consciousness  higher  yet.  Nay,  she  can  even 
offer  them  encouragement  in  their  normal  way  of  life 
— since,  if  she  can  really  accomplish  all  these  things 
without  being  in  the  least  conscious  of  it,  may  not 
Man  also  be  doing  on  other  planes  a  great  deal  more 
than  he  knows? — Man,  who  after  all  is,  in  another 
kind,  only  a  Cave-dweller  too ! 

But  never  mind  about  moralising,  or  speculation; 
let  us  come  back  to  that  blessed  undeniable  fact — 
Beauty!  No  matter  how  it  came  about,  or  what  it  all 
means,  what  a  glory  is  this  Cave  of  Stars!  what  a 
treasure  of  the  earth!  I  have  chosen  this  as  our  last 
scene  because  it  appears  to  me  to  show  Nature  not 
only  as  alive,  not  only  as  a  living  spirit,  but  as  so 
effectually  alive  and  spiritual — such  an  artist!  Here, 
out  of  the  very  scantiest  of  material,  what  a  master- 
piece she  has  produced !  just  by  means  of  darkness  and 
a  little  imperfect  insect,  showing  Spirit  shining  out 
through  Substance,  and  Life  triumphing  forth  into 
Beauty. 
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